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The Anamneses and Institution Narrative in 


the Liturgy of Apostolic Constitutions 
Book VIII 


by W. E. PITT. 
St. John’s Seminary, Lusaka, N. Rhodesia 


Me than one comprehensive theory of liturgical history has made 





much of the difference between the eucharistic prayer in the 

Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus and that described in the 
Catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. The former consists of a thanksgiving 
for creation and redemption through Christ, leading to an institution 
narrative, and followed by an anamnesis and an epiclesis, in which, 
however, the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the oblation is asked for, not 
to.convert it, but to join the Church in one. The latter consists of a 
‘preface’ (which is not a thanksgiving, although the opening dialogue 
suggests that it will be) and sanctus, followed at once by a fully con- 
secratory epiclesis, and intercessions.! It is true that scholars of former 
generations thought that the prayer described by St. Cyril was, in fact, 
a fully developed prayer of the Syro-Byzantine type, and that St. Cyril 
only commented on certain paragraphs of it. It was natural to think so 
when it was believed that the liturgy of Apostolic Constitutions VIII, which 
contains the oldest known prayer of this type, was the work of St. Clement 
of Rome and a true description of apostolic practice; but it will hardly do 
to-day, when we know that Apostolic Constitutions was written several years 
later than St. Cyril’s Catecheses. Besides, St. Cyril describes the prayer in 
considerable verbal detail, a procedure which is not easy to reconcile with 
the omission of whole paragraphs. Nor will it do to say that he comments 
upon the institution narrative elsewhere; he could scarcely explain the 
Eucharist to catechumens without doing so, but that hardly explains how, 
after mentioning and explaining the various choirs of angels who sing the 
sanctus, he could pass over the thanksgiving for creation and redemption, 
institution narrative, and anamnesis without a word, and expect an 
audience of people who were new to Christian worship to be able to follow 
the prayer as a result. And it would be a strange coincidence if the parts 
omitted by St. Cyril were just those which are in the Apostolic Tradition. 
If we compare St. Cyril’s rite with others which were used at his time or 
before it, we can find at least one other rite which had no institution 


1 If the intention of the earliest epicleses was to pray for the communicants, other 
prayers for the living and the dead would easily attach themselves to it, and this would 
explain this sequence here and elsewhere. 
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narrative; the third-century East Syrian rite of Addai and Mari, and this 
essay will suggest later that there were others. Moreover, the sequence 
sanctus-epiclesis is not unparalleled; for in Sarapion’s Euchologion, the 
sanctus of the eucharistic prayer is followed (after a few words to link it 
with what follows) by the words ‘Lord of powers, fill also this sacrifice 
with thy power and thy participation’.’ If St. Cyril’s epiclesis is more 
definite than this, it is because ‘Spirit’, which at one time could be used to 
mean little more than God’s ‘power and participation’,? had, by St. 
Cyril’s time, been given a more precise meaning by a developed doctrine 
of the Trinity. But, if we may accept Professor Ratcliff’s argument,’ a 
more striking parallel is in the Apostolic Tradition itself, where the prayer 
originally ended with the sanctus, which dropped out when the epiclesis 
was added; so, in the Apostolic Tradition, as in Jerusalem and Egypt, an 
epiclesis was added to a thanksgiving, which ended with the sanctus. In 
the Apostolic Tradition the sanctus was then, very sensibly, removed, and a 
new doxology supplied, but elsewhere this was not done. So that the two 
types of prayer, from which this argument began, are really two develop- 
ments of a common primitive pattern; and even these developments began 
in the same way. 

By the middle of the fourth century, the rite of Jerusalem appeared to 
have very little in common with the Apostolic Tradition; it had become a 
liturgy of another type. It is, therefore, a little surprising to find, in the 
prayer of the liturgy of Apostolic Constitutions VIII, the oldest known prayer 
of the Syro-Byzantine type, the features of both the Hippolytan and the 
Cyrilline types; for there we have a ‘preface’ and sanctus, thanksgiving, 
institution narrative, anamnesis, epiclesis and intercessions. One cannot 
resist the conclusion that two prayers have been put together; a prayer of 
the Hippolytan type has been inserted between the sanctus and epiclesis 
of one of the Cyrilline type.* This view has the merit of explaining how 
the Syro-Byzantine type came about, which the older view could not do 
once it was recognised not to be apostolic. But it is only the beginning of 
the answer. For part, though not all, of the inserted Hippolytan prayer is 
copied from the Apostolic Tradition itself; the anamnesis is an expansion of 


1 Kipte trav Suvdpewv- tAjpwoov Kat thv Ovoiav tadrnv Tis offs Suvdépews Kat 
Tis os peTadnibews (ed. F. E. Brightman, 7.T.S., i (1899), 105). 

2 This will hardly now be disputed, but the matter is clearly set out by E. Bishop in 
Appendix VI to R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Texts and Studies 
VIII, 1, Cambridge 1909. 

3 See E. C. Ratcliff, ‘The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early Anaphora’ in this 
JOURNAL (i (1950) 29-36, 125-134). 

4 This view is not materially affected by the fact that the ‘preface’ includes a summary 
of Old Testament history as far as Joshua’s crossing of the Jordan, or by the fact that the 
epiclesis is less developed than that of St. Cyril. It is quite possible for a prayer to com- 
bine a ‘Cyrilline’ structure with an older theory of consecration, and the Constitutor may 
have tried to make sense of his two thanksgivings by making the first typical of the 
other. (Old and new creation, old and new covenant and people of God, Joshua—Jesus). 
The view here put forward is confirmed, for the rite as a whole, by the fact that there are 
two series of intercessions, one in what was probably the old place, before the Offertory, 
and one in the Cyrilline place, after the epiclesis. 
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that in the Apostolic Tradition, and the thanksgiving and epiclesis both 
contain phrases from the same source,' although they are derived in the 
main, from elsewhere. In the case of the epiclesis, probably phrases from 
the Apostolic Tradition have been added to the ‘Cyrilline’ prayer. But in the 
case of the thanksgiving, we must suppose either that the Constitutor has 
made up his own, incorporating such phrases from the Apostolic Tradition 
as he happened to like, or else that he was using another ‘Hippolytan’ 
prayer besides that of the Apostolic Tradition. That the latter is the right 
answer is shown by the fact that there are two anamneses, one immediately 
before the institution narrative, the other immediately after it. The latter 
is from the Apostolic Tradition; the former, though it is not directly related 
to it, appears to be very much in the same tradition, as we can see if we 
put them side by side (drawing on Apostolic Constitutions for the Greek of 
the Apostolic Tradition) : 


Apostolic Constitutions, Apostolic Tradition 
1st Anamnesis 
Meprnpevor odv Meprnpeévor toivev 
dv 80” jhuas drrepevev adrod Tob Oavarouv Kal Tis avacTrdcews 


uw 
, mpoodepopev Gor Tov &pTov Kal TO TOTHpLOV 
evxaptoTodmev aor... 
edxapiorobvrTes Got... 
4 ‘ af > ~ ~ 
kal Hv Siatakw adrod 7Anpodpev 


The first of these appears to be more rudimentary than the second, 
but they are clearly two forms of the same thing. There seem to be two 
things of consequence to be said about this first anamnesis. First, contrary 
to the argument of the late Dom Gregory Dix,? it does not link up with 
the end of the institution narrative (if it did, it would surely begin 
avapenvnuevor), but with the whole of the thanksgiving of which it is 
a part, as the main verb, edyapiorodwev, shows. The things ‘which he 
underwent for us’ are the things for which the prayer has just thanked God. 
We must give up talking about a ‘second half’, with the anamnesis as its 
basis, and think of the anamnesis as part of the thanksgiving. But it is just 
this connexion of the anamnesis with the thanksgiving which is hidden 
when there is an institution narrative between them. Secondly, the words 
Tv Sutrakw adrod mAnpoduev, while they may provide a general parallel 
with the Apostolic Tradition (either with the offering of bread and cup, or 
with the reference to standing and ministering), may also provide that 
reference to the institution which Dom Dix‘ pointed out in other rites 


1 L.E.W., 20 ll. 6 ff.; 21 Ul. 3, 5-6 and (?) 11. 

2 G. Dix, The Apostolic Tradition, 8. 

3 The same is true of the Apostolic Tradition, which, in the anamnesis, thanks God for 
a new thing, the priesthood of the people of God: see A. H. Couratin in Theology (October 
1955), also G. A. Michell, Eucharistic Consecration in the Primitive Church, 12 n. 12, where it is 
suggested that in an earlier form of Hippolytus’s prayer, the celebrant said edyapiorotpev 
not edyapiorobvTeEs. 


4 The Shape of the Liturgy, 181. 
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which do not contain an institution narrative. There is, therefore, good 
reason to think that this unidentified ‘Hippolytan’ prayer did not contain 
an institution narrative. Where then, did the constitutor find his institution 
narrative? Let us apply the methods of source criticism: é . . . wapedidorTo 
is from 1 Cor. xi. 23 (adding yap to connect with the previous clause). 
AaBav cprov,—synoptic Gospels (1 Cor. xi has the verb in the indica- 
tive). tais dyiats Kal apwdpos adrod yepoi—cf. 1 Clement xxxvii. 1; 
Cyril Hieros., Catecheses xx. 5. avaBddpas, kAdoas, éd@xe tots pablnrais 
—Mt. xiv. 19 (the feeding of the 5,000). mpdos oé tov Oedv adrod Kai 
matépa is adapted from 2 Cor. i. 3; 1 Peter i. 3. The adaptation leaves 
no doubt that the Father is the God of the Son, and possibly (being made 
at that particular time in Church history), may reflect the Constitutor’s 
own Arian leanings. eimwv: Luke has Aéywv; Matthew, Mark and 1 Cor. 
have elzev. roéro. . . duabjxns is apparently adapted from Matthew’s cup 
narrative, and, while AdBere, deyere is from Matthew, the rest of the words 
over the bread are parallel with Matthew’s cup narrative. Opumtdpevoyv is 
the reading of Codex Bezae at 1 Cor. xi. 24, but it is generally ascribed to 
the influence of liturgical tradition on the text, and Apostolic Constitutions 
VIII is in that liturgical tradition. The use of the same verb by the 
Constitutor, in Ps—Ignatius, Philadelphians iv, may be due to liturgical 
reminiscence. But its presence here is particularly striking, when the much 
more common word xAdéw has just been used in the same context, and 
proves, if proof were needed, that the Constitutor is here using a source. 
woavtws ... motnpiov is from 1 Cor. xi. 25. 

After the reference to the mixing, which now follows, the Constitutor 
follows Matthew exactly (even though he must change from eizav to Aéywv 
to do so) ending with 1 Cor. xi. 24c, 26. Matthew’s reference to the New 
Covenant has, however, been moved to a position before the essential 
words over the bread, where it does not spoil the parallel. The bread 
narrative, then, depends upon liturgical tradition, embellished with a 
somewhat eclectic choice of scriptural quotations, while the cup narrative 
depends upon scripture; and yet the two are parallel. 

A similar parallel (Confringitur . . . effunditur) is found in the insti- 
tution narrative of the Verona manuscript of the Apostolic Tradition. But 
this is not enough to prove that the Apostolic Constitutions narrative is from 
the Apostolic Tradition, since it could easily occur to a man familiar with 
‘shed’ in the cup narrative to write ‘broken’ into the bread narrative. In 
fact ‘broken’ did occur in more than one liturgical tradition, for the textus 
receptus of 1 Cor. xi. 24 has xA@pevov. This, like Opu7réuevov must be 
ascribed to liturgical influence, but from a different tradition. If we knew 
which of the two Greek words was in the original behind the Verona MS. 
we could speak with more confidence. But there are important differences 
between the two, especially at the beginning. 


1 Cf. the similar passage in St. Basil, in L.E.W., 327 1. 23 (évroAds) leads straight to 
p- 329, 1. 12, the intervening passage being an insertion from James. 
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Ap. Trad. Ap. Con. VIII. 

Accipiens panem AdBwv a&prov 

gratias tibi agens dvdéBreas mpos oé, KAdoas eSwxe Tois pabyrais... 
dixit ... eimwy.. 2 


The quotation from Matthew xiv is, no doubt, due to the Constitutor, 

and might explain the change in mood of ‘dixit’ to eimwv. But the omis- 
sion of edyapiorjoas would still need explaining. However, the Verona 
MS. is not our only evidence for the text of the Apostolic Tradition, and there 
is another ‘Church Order’, the Testament of Our Lord, of roughly the same 
date as Apostolic Constitutions which also makes use of the Apostolic Tradition. 
The Syriac version contains this institution narrative: 
‘Taking bread, (he) gave it to his disciples saying, Take, eat, this is my body 
which is broken for you for remission of sins. Whenever you do this, you 
“do” my resurrection. Likewise the cup of wine, which he mixed, he gave 
for a type of the blood which he shed for us.” 


The reference to the Resurrection probably arose through évécracw 
being substituted for dvapvjow, either deliberately or through a mistake 
in copying, so that originally this sentence read: ‘Whenever you do this, 
you'make my memorial’, as in the Verona MS.; a conflation of 1 Cor. xi. 
24¢, 26, which Apostolic Constitutions VIII quotes in full. The cup narrative 
is from the description of the Paschal Mass at Apostolic Tradition xxiii. 1. 
For the rest, the narrative resembles and differs from that in the Verona 
MS., in much the same way as that in Apostolic Constitutions VIII does. It 
includes ‘taking bread’, and the words: “Take, eat, this is my body which 
is broken for you’ (allowing again, that we do not know which word for 
‘break’ was used), and adds, like Apostolic Constitutions VIII, the words: ‘for 
the remission of sins’ from Matthew’s cup narrative. Also like Apostolic 
Constitutions VIII, it omits to mention Our Lord’s thanksgiving, having 
‘gave it to (his) disciples saying’, instead of ‘having given thanks, he said’. 

There is, in fact, good reason to think that this narrative, rather than 
that in the Verona MS., is the basis of the narrative in Apostolic Constitutions 
VIII. This can be seen at once if the relevant parts of the two narratives 
are placed side by side: 

A.C. VIII Testament 


Taking bread into his holy and Taking bread 
spotless hands, and looking up to 
thee his God and Father, and 


breaking, 
he gave to the disciples saying he gave to his disciples, saying, 
This is the mystery of the new 

Covenant. 
Take of it, eat. Take, eat. 


1 L.E.W., 20 ll. 15-26. 
2 Testament of Our Lord, 1. 23, Eng. Tr. J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, Edinburgh 


1902, 73. 
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A.C. VII Testament 

This is my body which is broken This is my body which is broken 
for many for you 

for the remission of sins for the remission of sins. When | 

you do this, ye make my memorial. | 

Likewise also the cup, mixing it Likewise the cup, of wine, which 
with wine and water he mixed, 

and sanctifying 

he gave to them saying, he gave for a type... 


Do this in remembrance of me. 
As often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do shew my death 
till I come. 


From this it appears that as far as the very unusual phrase ‘the cup of 


wine which he mixed’ the Testament narrative appears practically word for 
word in Apostolic Constitutions VIII, save only that ‘for many’ is substituted 
for ‘for you’. 

After the reference to mixing, the Testament narrative was of no more 
help to a compiler who wanted a full cup narrative. But the Constitutor 
had noticed the resemblance between the Testament bread narrative and 
Matthew’s cup narrative and he, therefore, completed the one by copying 
the other. In order to make the parallel complete, he moved the reference 
to the new covenant to the beginning of the bread narrative, and altered 
‘for you’ to ‘for many’. Since the words ‘when you do this, you make my 
memorial’ now came better after the cup narrative, he moved them there, 
but, instead of leaving them as they were, he wrote out in full the two 
sentences from which they are conflated. Since the compilers of both the 
Constitutions and the Testament used the Apostolic Tradition, we must con- 
clude that both read in their copies of that work, not the institution 
narrative of the Verona MS., but that of the Testament of the Lord, includ- 
ing, presumably, Opumrdépevov. If there were two copies in Syria, in the 
third quarter of the fourth century, in which this happened, there were 
probably a good many more. (It is hardly possible for the ‘Constitutor’ to 
have read the Testament.) 

What, then, did Hippolytus really write? Not the narrative of the 
Verona MS.,' for it is hardly possible that the incomplete narrative of the 
Testament should have been substituted for the complete narrative of the 
Verona MS. by any scribe or adapter. But if Hippolytus wrote the 
narrative of the Testament, we should expect the editor of the Verona 
version to complete it by supplying its deficiencies, as the ‘Constitutor’ did, 
and not by substituting another narrative for it. On the other hand Hip- 
polytus’s prayer fits in very well with the ideas on the Eucharist expressed 
by Justin, in the Dialogue, 41 and Apology I, 65, 66, and by Irenaeus 


1 This is not a new idea, but was put forward by E. C. Ratcliff in The Study of Theology, 
ed. K. E. Kirk, London 1939, 424. But see his remarks in 7.E.H., loc. cit. 
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(Adv. Haer., IV xvii. 4, xviii. 6). But both these writers include an insti- 


tution narrative. One can argue that it might be thought more necessary 


- to include one in explaining the Eucharist to men, than some early 


Christians evidently thought it in ‘doing’ the Eucharist to God. But, in 
Irenaeus at least, the narrative vitally affects the meaning of the passage; 
without it, the ‘new oblation of the new covenant’ is only bread and wine; 
with it, it is bread and wine which the Lord has acknowledged to be his 
Body and Blood. And this is equally true of Hippolytus, who claimed to 
be Irenaeus’s disciple. Turning again to Hippolytus’s text, we must notice 
that the Verona MS. and the Testament agree in placing the last part of the 
thanksgiving in a subordinate clause, dependent on the main verb of the 
institution narrative (dixit, Verona MS.; gave, Test. Dom.), and in con- 
flating 1 Cor. xi. 24c, 26 to ‘When you do this, you make my memorial’. 
Is it, therefore, possible that Hippolytus actually wrote something like 
this: 

‘Who, when he was betrayed . . . resurrection, taking bread (? and a cup) 
said ‘When you do this, you make my memorial” ’? 


There may be a little support for this in Justin’s Apology I, 66 where ‘Do 
this in remembrance of me’ comes before ‘This is my body’. If Justin’s 
celebrant only said that our Lord said ‘Do this in remembrance of me’, 
then Justin might the more easily put this first, and add the rest for fuller 
explanation. 

If this reconstruction be correct, then the Verona and the Testament 
narratives are two independent expansions of what Hippolytus actually 
wrote. The Testament narrative was further expanded in Apostolic Consti- 
tutions VIII. The earliest liturgies known to us contain either a reference to 
the institution (as in Addai and Mari, the second ‘Hippolytan’ prayer in 
Apostolic Constitutions VIII, and, perhaps the earliest form of St. Basil*), or a 
somewhat expanded reference (as in this reconstruction of the Apostolic 
Tradition). The earliest full narratives known to us are those of Sarapion,? 
and Apostolic Constitutions VIII, both of which seem to be new, or fairly 
recent, additions. The narrative in the Liturgy of St. James seems to be as 
indebted to that of Apostolic Constitutions VIII as it is to the form used for 
instruction by St. Cyril, while the narrative in St. Basil is part of a long 
insertion from St. James. The Constitutor seems to have helped materially 
in the spread of what was still a new idea. 

1 If there was formerly such a reference at Jerusalem, it had gone, with the thanks- 
giving, before St. Cyril’s time. 

2 Sarapion’s prayer reads more easily if we omit the institution narrative (with the 
passage from the Didache) and read ‘To thee we offer this living sacrifice, this bloodless 
oblation. To thee we offer this bread, the likeness of the body of the only begotten, and 


this cup, the likeness of the blood’. This, perhaps, suggests that the institution narrative 
was worked in not long before Sarapion’s time. 








Corrodies at the Carmelite Friary of Lynn 


by the late A. G. LITTLE, edited by ERIC STONE 
Fellow of Keble College, Oxford 





he corrodies described in this article are the only corrodies granted | 
by a house of mendicant friars in England that have yet come to! frater | 


light.? It is natural to suppose that the mendicant friaries provided 


in this way for some of their regular lay servants, just as houses of the 
endowed Orders did. But the nearest approach to an example of this kind 
that I have noted is the lease of a house over the gateway at the Grey 
Friars of London in 1440 to William ‘conciliarius’ of the convent and 


Elizabeth his wife in return for services, rent free for their lives; but this’ 


did not involve provision of food and drink, which was an essential part 
of a full corrody.* There is frequent mention of seculars living in friaries 
whose status is not specified. Thus at Oxford we find incidental references 


to William Kemp, tanner, ‘living within the Austin Friars’ in 1501, and | 


‘Katherine Newcome, widow, living within the house of the Carmelites’ 
in 1527.4 They were probably lodgers like John Martin, who lived with 
his wife and son at the Grey Friars of Canterbury till his death in 1496; 
he perhaps had special privileges through the influence of his brother, 
bishop Richard Martin, O.F.M., who lived at the friary in considerable 
state.5 A good many seculars were living in friaries at the time of the 
Dissolution, but these were tenants who had acquired leases of houses or 
chambers within the precincts, not corrodiers.® 

The corrodies described below are recorded in a register or cartulary 


1 [A draft of this paper by the late A. G. Little was discovered among his papers 
by Miss Hope Allen and sent to the editor by Dr. Helen Cam. Dr. Eric Stone kindly 
consented to prepare the MS. for press. He has revised the text and transcriptions 
and added much additional information. To all the above the editor wishes to tender 
his grateful thanks. All subsequent passages appearing in this article within square 
brackets are by Dr. Stone.—Ed.] 

* [But see D. Turner, ‘Copies and translations of two deeds in the possession of the 
corporation of Lynn’, Norfolk Archaeology, ii (1849), 194-5, for a grant of a corrody 
(26 February 1378) by the Austin friars of Lynn which is closely analogous to nos. v and 
ix of the corrodies discussed below and printed in Appendix I.] 

3? C. L. Kingsford, The Grey Friars of London, 207-8. Corrodies are recorded in the 
London house of Minoresses, but they were not a mendicant order: A. F. C. Bourdillon, 
The Order of Minoresses in England, 65. 

* VCH Oxfordshire, ii. 141, 147. 

5 C. Cotton, The Grey Friars of Canterbury, 34, 40, 96-9. 

6 E.g., Robert Collens at the Black Friars, Canterbury (VCH Keni, ii. 180); William 
Tilgeman and his wife at the Carmelite Friars, Aylesford (ibid., 203); Charles Bulkeley 
at the Grey Friars, Salisbury (Letters and Papers Henry VIII, xiii, pt. ii. no. 403). 
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CORRODIES AT THE CARMELITE FRIARY OF LYNN 


of the Carmelite Friars of Lynn.! Among the other documents in the 
cartulary is one? which has some bearings on our corrody documents. It 


_ isa grant of spiritual benefits, dated in the Lynn convent on 30 April 1378, 


to Friar Hugh Dowdale, prior of the Carmelites of Yarmouth, for his great 
benefactions to the Carmelites of Lynn, especially stalls for the choir, 


of ruby velvet worth 100 marks and other vestments worth 4os.* The 
names of 31 Carmelites of Lynn consenting to the grant are included in 
the document. The list, which will be compared with other lists in the 
corrody documents, is as follows: 


‘Nomina vero huic sigillof communi consenciencium sunt hec: prior 
frater Ricardus de Swaffham, lector frater Johannes de Honynge, lector 
frater Edmundus de Barsham, lector frater Willelmus Spaldynge, sup- 
prior frater Robertus Swersthone, frater Willelmus Barstham, frater 
Johannes Ffransham, frater Johannes Randolf, frater Johannes Lenne, 
frater Willelmus Walthone, frater Johannes Routhone, frater Robertus 
Bylneye, frater Johannes Cole, frater Ricardus Brecthham, frater Johannes 
Tylneye, frater Johannes de Leycetria, frater Hugo de Norwico, frater 
Stephanus de Worstede, frater Thomas Walpol, frater Edmundus Hoo, 
frater Johannes Scypdham, frater Thomas Castre, frater Johannes 
Tempsthone informator, frater Willelmus Ouurstronde, frater Johannes 
Brunham, frater Willelmus Babyngle, frater Thomas Aylnsham, frater 
Ricardus Northale, frater Martinus Weseneham, frater Ricardus Sewal, 
frater Petrus de Lenne.’ 


The corrodies are entered at the end of the cartulary.' There are nine 
of them, dating from 1367 to 1409. Chronologically they fall into two 
groups, the first containing six corrodies from 1367 to 1378, and the second 
(entered in different hands on folio 35) containing three corrodies from 
1401 to 1409. 


1 P.R.O., MS. E. 135/2/50. I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Johnson for a description of 
the document, and to Miss Hope Emily Allen for photographs of the relevant pages. 
For useful details of the contents see J. C. Cox, ‘The Carmelites of King’s Lynn’ in 
Memorials of Old Norfolk, ed. H. J. D. Astley. [And see Appendix ITI.] 

2 Fos. 25"-6. [References are to the medieval numbering, unless the contrary is 
stated.] 

8 [Fo. 26 has a grant (17 March 1351) of spiritual benefits by the Carmelites of 
Norwich to the same Hugh, ‘dicti ordinis humilis professor’, who had given them £100 
towards the construction of a new dormitory, a set of vestments worth £22, a censer, 
two phials and a basin of silver worth £7, a stone gate worth 10(?) marks, and had 
begun and completed at his own cost the south aisle of their church. Bale names Hugh 
as one of seven ‘equestris ordinis strenuissimi milites’ who joined the order about the 
time when John Foulsham was prior provincial (1342-8), Hugh being one of three who 
entered the Norwich house (B.M., MS. Harl. 3838, fos. 31-31%, pencilled numbering). 
Hugh was presumably one of the Dowdales of Tacolneston, Norfolk. He may have been 
a younger son of the John Dowdale of Tacolneston who died in 1322 (Calendar of In- 
quisitions post mortem, vi. no. 310).] 

4 MS. sigilla. [Responsibility for the text is mine.] 

5 Fos. 32-5. 
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Eight of the nine fall naturally into four groups of two each. The 
earliest and latest in date! are concerned with humble folk, servants of the 
friary. On 19 February 1367 a corrody was granted to John Baker (alias 
John Winston) formerly servant of John Pentney,? in return for 5 marks, 
John Baker was to have for life food and drink like one of the brethren, a 
seat in the refectory next to the porter, and a bedchamber in the precincts 
for his own use. He was to serve the friary in the bakery and brewery, 
except in extreme old age and in time of bodily infirmity, and to have all 
emoluments of these offices except wages. Any goods or chattels belonging 
to him should pass to the friary at his death. The indenture was sealed in 
the presence and with the consent of 26 friars, including the prior, John 
Honing. 

On 23 April 1409 the friars granted a corrody to John Everard in con- 
sideration of 40 years of faithful service to the friary. He was to have an 
upper chamber above the new stable, service in the refectory as for a friar, 
and free access to the church for divine service through the cloister. He 
was to give to the convent all his goods after death, and not to alienate 
from them anything above the value of 20d. in his lifetime; he was not to 
dispose outside the convent of bread or beer or anything of the convent’s 
under penalty of losing the corrody. 

The stipulation that any property belonging to these servants should 
at their death pass to the friary was not unusual. Thus Isabel de Cuil- 
lardeville, about the middle of the thirteenth century, in return for a 
corrody at Eynsham promised that after her death all her goods moveable 
and immoveable should go to the abbey.* Wealthier corrodiers sometimes 
took precautions to safeguard their property. Thus Richard Chaunceler, 
clerk, who had a corrody at St. Frideswide’s in 1481, stipulated that his 
executors should have control of the chamber, in which his goods were 
kept, for a month and a day after his decease. The most notorious case is 

that at Wigmore shortly before the Dissolution, when one of the canons 
accused the abbot of, among other things, robbing and murdering 
Richard Giles, an old and wealthy corrodier, who was trying to dispose 
of his goods without leaving to the abbot as much as the latter wanted.5 

1 Appendix I, nos. v, ix. 

? John Pentney was admitted freeman of Lynn in 1347 and was prominent in civic 
affairs from 1361 to 1378: The Red Register of King’s Lynn, ed. H. Ingleby, ii, passim. In 
1377 he was one of the four chamberlains who had to face the large deficit due chiefly 
to the legal expenses of the quarrel between the town and the bishop of Norwich: 
Hist. Mss. Comm. Eleventh Report, Appendix, pt. iii, 222; Mrs. J. R. Green, Town life in the 
JSifteenth century, i. 291-2 and ii. 410. 

3 Eynsham Cartulary, ed. H. E. Salter, i. 186-7. 

* The cartulary of the monastery of St. Frideswide at Oxford, ed. S. R. Wigram, i. 483. 

5 See J. A. Froude, Short studies on great subjects, London 1892-6, i. 418-24; F. A. 
Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, London 1888, 365-70; G. G. Coulton, 
Medieval Studies, 1st. ser., London 1915, 88-9. A full summary of the canon’s accusations 
is in L & P Henry VIII, xii. pt. i, no. 742; the subsequent injunctions of the episcopal 
visitation are in Registrum Edwardi Foxe episcopi Herefordensis, ed. A. T. Bannister, 372-4. 
Reading between the lines of the discreetly worded injunctions one gathers that the 


charges of adultery, cruelty, embezzlement and fraud were well-founded; no reference 
is made to the charges of robbery and murder of the corrodier. 
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CORRODIES AT THE CARMELITE FRIARY OF LYNN 


The charges were no doubt greatly exaggerated. It would appear, how- 
ever, that a corrodier might be at the mercy of an unscrupulous abbot or 
prior, and that the last days of Richard Giles were not happy. The 
popularity of corrodies may be taken as evidence that such risk was 
small. 

The next two corrodies! are dated 1 and 2 November 1374. William 
Asspelond of Wisbech and Agnes his wife were granted one new chamber 
with an upper storey within the friary precincts near the brewery with 
garden plot adjoining. Food and drink allowance was moderate: 12 loaves 
of white bread and 2 of bran and 8 gallons of beer a week, a quart of 
conventual pottage daily; also 3000 peats yearly to heat their chamber. 
On the death of either the allowance of food and drink was to be halved. 
Other victuals which they bought might be prepared by their servants at 
the fire of the friary kitchen. The friars promised that their names and the 
names of their benefactors and of their parents should be mentioned in 
masses and prayers, and in life and in death they should have spiritual 
benefits as for friars and founders. They clearly enjoyed a high repute 
among the friars. I have found nothing more about them. 

The corrody of Agnes, wife of John Grace of Beechamwell, contains 
some usual features but one exceptional one. She was to have lodgings 
within the friary grounds consisting of a chamber with upper and lower 
rooms, chimney and latrine; 12 white loaves and 2 bran loaves and 8 
gallons of beer weekly, with pittance for herself such as the prior had, and 
pittance for her maid like one of the friars. Access was assured for herself 
and her maid to her chamber and to the offices of the friary to obtain these 
victuals. But all this was provisional. If the husband does not agree to his 
wife living at the friary or if Agnes does not survive her husband this 
agreement shall be null. It is curious that such detailed arrangements were 
made without obtaining the husband’s consent; they might convince him 
that his wife was in earnest and that the friars supported her. The terms 
of the corrody seem to suggest provision for a life of considerable comfort 
and little responsibility ; there is nothing to show that Agnes Grace had any 
distinct call to a religious life. She is mentioned among the benefactors of 
the house.” Neither Asspelond nor Grace is mentioned in the Red Register 
of Lynn; probably neither belonged to the governing class in the 

town. 

The two following corrodies* are linked together because they are 
concerned with the same apartments and with two generations of the 
same family. On 16 December 1368 a corrody was granted to Alan, son 
of Richard Smith, and Alice his wife on the following terms. They were 
to have a chamber with an upper storey within the friary area for life, to 
be built at their expense and from their own material; they were also to 
have the use of the hall, called that of Richard Benecroft, in his absence; 
with free access for themselves, servants and guests through Cartegate 
towards Southsoken and Barfotes gate towards Coldhyrne; and free access 

1 Appendix I, nos. iv, vi. * Appendix II; below, 42. * Appendix I, nos. i, viii. 

II 
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to the church for themselves through the cloister. They were to have 18 
loaves of white conventual bread and 6 loaves of bran bread and 15 
gallons of conventual beer every week; also every day 4 dishes of pottage 
and 1 dish of flesh or fish such as was served to the prior, with free access to 
the kitchen to get their food and other victuals bought at their own 
expense and prepared by their servants with the use of the conventual fire. 
When the friars had an extra allowance, they were to partake of it to the 
extent of one dish. Further they were to receive yearly on 29 September, 
four stone of good cheese. They were also to have an adequate garden 
adjacent to their chamber to the south. There were the usual provisions 
against selling victuals outside the convent or revealing secrets. 

On 3 September 1401 the friars granted to Robert Smith and Alice, 
his wife, the house and garden formerly occupied by Alan, son of Richard, 
and his wife. The terms are for the most part the same as in the earlier 
grant except that the beer is reduced to 10 gallons and the pittance is 
assured to one male or female servant. The yearly allowance of cheese is 
reduced to 3 stone, but grants of peat and candles are added, and fresh 
water as required from the convent’s ‘fossa’. The most interesting new 
clause is that the corrody becomes void if either of the corrodiers marries 
again on the death of the other. 

Neither Alan nor Robert Smith is mentioned in the Red Register of 
Lynn.’ Richard Benecroft was a chamberlain of Lynn in 1350-1 and was 
one of the 12 burgesses who elected the mayor and other officers in 1353, 
1355, 1364 and 1369.2 Whether he resided in the friary as tenant or as 
corrodier is not clear. Alan and his wife seem to have held the corrody for 
over 30 years. If that is so, either the friars must have suffered a consider- 
able loss, or the purchase price or its equivalent must have been unsually 
high. Alan and his wife contributed 100 marks towards the new church 
and his parents were commemorated among the benefactors of the friary.* 
It will be noticed that Alan and his wife bore the whole cost of the erection 
of their house. It is natural to suppose that on their death the buildings 
became the property of the friary, but the family may have had some right 
in them. The next holders of this corrody were probably son and 
daughter-in-law of Alan. 

The next two corrodies,> which may be taken together, are those of 
Hugh Ellingham and Thomas Paynot. These two burgesses of Lynn 


1 The Richard Smith of Southburgh admitted to the freedom of the town 14 April 
1368 (Red Register, ii. 87) can hardly be father of Alan. 

2 Red Register, ii. 169, 174, 178, 79, 89; he or a namesake appears as early as 1333 
(ibid., i. 114). 

3 Appendix II; below, pp. 41-2. 

* Some of the earliest monastic corrodies contain provisions that they should not 
descend to the corrodier’s heirs: J. H. Round, ‘The Burton abbey surveys’, English 
Historical Review, xx (1905), 288. At Warter (Yorkshire) a corrody of 10s. a year was 
paid to William Babthorpe ‘et heredibus suis imperpetuum’: A. Savine, English 
monasteries on the eve of the Dissolution (Oxford studies in social and legal history, ed. P. 
Vinogradoff, i), 244 n. 1. Hereditary corrodies seem to have been very rare. 
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CORRODIES AT THE CARMELITE FRIARY OF LYNN 


retired from public life on the same day, having previously made arrange- 
ments for residence in the Carmelite friary. Hugh Ellingham appears 
frequently in the Red Register of Lynn from 1367? to 1379; he was a 
chamberlain in 1372-3, a member of the committee appointed to confer 
with the bishop of Norwich in 1373, councillor in 1373-4, an elector of the 
mayor and other officers from 1374 to 1377, and one of the two burgesses 
elected to represent the borough at the parliament at Gloucester in 1378. 
He was associated with John Kempe (presumably the father-in-law of 
Margery Kempe) as collector of taxes, as pledge for a new freeman, and 
as chamberlain. He and John Kempe were among the jurats who elected 
John Burnham (father of Margery) mayor in 1377, who took part in elect- 
ing Hugh as burgess for parliament in 1378.% 

Thomas Paynot, less prominent than Hugh Ellingham,* is less interest- 
ing than his son, Thomas Paynot junior. With other Lynn tradesmen, the 
younger Thomas Paynot took an active part in the Peasants’ Revolt in 
June 13815; he was admitted to the freedom of the town in 13938; in 1411 
he supported the ‘mediocres’ and ‘inferiores’ in their abortive attempt to 
wrest from the ‘potentiores’ a share in the government of the town.’ 

By an agreement made on Michaelmas day, 1377, the friars engaged 
to build at their own expense a dwelling house within the friary precincts 
for Hugh Ellingham and his wife, Cecilia, for their joint lives. The house 
was to be built east of the second cloister and to extend in length from the 
refectory to the new infirmary. It was to consist of a hall with two cham- 
bers (upper and under), with two chimneys and two latrines at the 
principal end of the hall towards the refectory, and at the other end of the 
hall a pantry and larder with an upper chamber over them, and a small 
kitchen with chimney. Hugh and Cecilia were to have a garden extending 
along the whole length of their house and the width of the new infirmary, 
reaching to the great wall enclosing the garden towards Southsoken. They 
were to have free access to their house through the gate in this wall, free 
access to the church through the cloister, and free access for their servant 
or servants to the friars’ fresh water. 

They were entitled to receive weekly 18 loaves of white bread, 6 loaves 
of bran bread and 16 gallons of best conventual beer, to be taken at the 
friars’ bakery and brewery by their servants before anyone else was served. 
There are the usual provisions about not selling food, not introducing 

1 Each resigned the office of head of a ‘constabularia’ (the town was divided into 
nine constabularies or wards) on 25 February 1379: Red Register, ii. 140. 


2 [For earlier references see Calendar of Patent Rolls 1364-7, 17, 313, where he appears 
as a vintner exporting ale to Flanders, cloth to Gascony, and importing wine from 
Gascony. ] 

3 Red Register, ii. passim. 

4 Besides being constable, he was an elector of the mayor and other officers in 1367, 
assessor and collector of taxes in 1374 and 1378, a scrutineer of lepers in 1376: Red 
Register, ii. 85, 116, 134, 122. 

5 E. Powell, The Rising in East Anglia in 1381, 36. [He had earlier been accused of 
taking part in an assault on the bishop of Norwich at Lynn in 1377: CPR 1374-7, 502.] 

6 Red Register, ii. 4. 

7 HMC 11th Rep., Appx., pt. iii. 192; Mrs. J. R. Green, op. cit., i. 193 n. 15 ii. 411-26. 
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unsuitable guests and not revealing secrets. The name of 40 friars con- 
senting to the corrody are appended. It will be noticed that no provision 
is made for other victuals besides the very generous supplies of bread and 
beer; and nothing is said about fuel or lighting. There is nothing to indi- 
cate what Hugh and Cecilia gave to secure this very handsome corrody, 
or to show how long they survived to enjoy it.1 That nothing is said about 
halving the plentiful supply of bread and beer on the death of one of the 
recipients may be an oversight.” 

The corrody granted to Thomas Paynot senior and Johanna his wife, 
on 23 June 1378, differed from the foregoing in several respects. The weekly 
allowance of bread and beer (14 loaves of white bread and 10 gallons) was 
smaller; but Paynot and his wife were to have 2 dishes of conventual 
pottage daily and 3000 peats yearly; also free access for themselves and 
servants to the conventual kitchen to cook their food. The friars granted 
to them a sufficient piece of ground, apparently in the north-east of the 
friary precincts, to build a house and curtilage at Paynot’s expense. It is 
recorded that Thomas Paynot paid in full for this corrody, and the friars 
promised that he and his wife should participate in all good deeds done 
by the friars for ever and should have a chaplain to celebrate daily for the 
souls of themselves and their benefactors, Thomas engaging to give for 
this purpose £100 in the next five years, namely £20 at each Easter. The 
price of the corrody is not mentioned; it was apparently distinct from this 
£100 for the chaplain. The great difference between the Ellingham and 
the Paynot corrody is that in the former case the convent, in the latter 
case the corrodier, bore the expense of the building. 

The remaining corrody,’ that of Ralph Waller and Matilda his wife, 
in 1402, is merely summarised in the cartulary. The provision of bread and 
beer—-10 white loaves and 6 gallons—is rather less than usual; pittance of 
two friars is added, and also cheese, fuel and candles. There is no indica- 
tion who the Wallers were, nor is there any mention ofa lodging in the friary. 

Between 1368 and 1378 the friars arranged for the establishment of 
five separate households of lay folk within the friary precincts. At the start 
of this period John Honing was prior; he was still prior in 1377; in 1378 
he was still in the house, though no longer prior. There is no evidence of 
any corrody before his time except, perhaps, the hall in occasional 
occupation by Richard Benecroft*; after his time the only corrodies 
recorded (1401, 1402, 1409) are one to an old servant, one continuation 
of an existing corrody and one new corrody. Corrodies were generally 
resorted to as a means of raising ready money for exceptional expenses, 

1 [If a partially erased entry in a list of benefactors refers to them, Hugh was prob- 
ably still alive c. 1383 and was outlived by Cecilia. See Appendix II; below, 42 1. 5.] 

2 [According to a marginal note Hugh undertook not to remarry if he survived 
are eek I, no. vii. * Above, 25-6. 

5 Thus in 1339 Bishop Grandisson authorised the prior and convent of Bodmin to 
sell a corrody to raise money for the rebuilding of the chapter house and dormitory, 


which had been destroyed: The Register of John de Grandisson, bishop of Exeter, ed. F. C. 
Hingeston-Randloph, ii. 898. 
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CORRODIES AT THE CARMELITE FRIARY OF LYNN 


and there had evidently been a good deal of building going on at the 
Carmelite friary about this period. Among benefactions recorded in the 
cartulary are gifts for the new church, the new choir, the new cloister or 
second cloister, stalls for the choir, and leading for the roof; there are also 
references to the new infirmary and the new stable.! We have no means 
of knowing whether the friars made a financial success of their venture. 

Increases in their area by grants of adjacent plots for which royal 
licence was obtained in 1344 and 13512 may have given them space for 
these additional establishments.* The number of the friars was as large in 
prior Honing’s time as it had ever been. 

We have in the cartulary three lists of friars consenting to grants of 
corrodies or benefits between 1367 and 1378. Such lists of friars of one 
house within a few years are very rare. Indeed the only parallel to these 
Lynn lists that I know of is a group of three lists of the Aylesbury Francis- 
cans in 1534, 1536 and 1538,‘ and these dates are too close to the Dissolu- 
tion to permit of any general inferences. An examination of the Lynn lists 
leads to some interesting conclusions. 

The numbers in the lists are: 26 on 19 February 1367; 40 on 29 Sept- 
ember 1377; 31 on 30 April 1378.5 Compare these with the numbers of 
friars in the same house in the early fourteenth century: 26 in May 13008; 
42 on 8 February 1326; 27 on 18 September 1327.’ The figures in the two 
periods are singularly alike. They confirm the slight evidence from other 


1 [Some of this activity is attributable to the destruction of the church and choir by 
lightning in 1363, alluded to in Songs and carols, ed. T. Wright, 74-5 (cited, The book of 
Margery Kemp, ed. S. B. Meech and H. E. Allen, i. 338), dated by A. Gransden, ‘A 
fourteenth-century chronicle from the Grey Friars at Lynn,’ £.H.R., xxii (1957), 276.] 

2 CPR 1343-5, 338; CPR 1350-4, 97- 

3 The acreage of the sites of the Lynn friaries is not given in the ministers’ accounts 

after the Dissolution. The rent of the Carmelite site was larger than that of any other 
friary’s site in the town. The figures are 
Austin friars Site gs. 4d. Tenements in the parish of St. Nicholas [sic] 59s. 8d. 
Friars Minor » 6s. 8d. 
Friars Preacher »» 5s. 0d. Lands and tenements in King’s Lynn gis. 4d. 
Carmelites », 10s. 0d. Lands in South Lynn 35s. od. 
(P.R.O., Ministers’ Accounts, SC. 6/31-2 Henry VIII/2632, mm. 51-3.) [The figures 
are charges to the accountants; the first figure in the second column includes 43s. 4d. 
allowed to the accountant as decayed.] Valor Ecclesiasticus, iii. 397, gives the value in 
temporalities of the Carmelite house as rent of a parcel of ground within the site let at 
33s. 4d. a year, and a parcel outside the site let at 2s. 4d. 

The Carmelites’ site is indicated by the modern Whitefriars Terrace and Whitefriars 
Road. I suspect the entry in the Ordnance Survey, ‘St. Mary’s Priory (remains of)’, 
may refer to some building of the Carmelite friary towards the north-west corner of the 
area. The western boundary would probably be the river Nar and Friars Fleet; the 
northern and eastern boundaries might follow the lines of All Saints Street and Friars 
Street; how far the area extended southwards is quite uncertain. [O.S. map, 1/2500, 
xxxili. 10 (2nd. ed., 1905); better, O.S. plan of King’s Lynn, 1/500, xxxiii. 10/22 (1886).] 

4 A. G. Little, ‘Grey friars of Aylesbury’, Records of Bucks., xiv. pt. ii (1942), 77-98. 

5 Appendix II, nos. v, ii; and above, 23. 

6 Liber quotidianus contrarotulatoris garderobe anno regni regis Edwardi primi vicesimo 
octavo, London 1787 by the Society of Antiquaries of London, p. 36. [The number is 
inferred from the amount given to the friars in alms.] 

7 P.R.O., Exchequer Accounts Various, E.101/381/14, 383/14. 
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sources! that the mendicant friars soon managed to recover from the effects 
of the Black Death so far as numbers were concerned.? 

Of the great and sudden variations in the numbers I can offer no 
explanation. They illustrate the mobility of the friars as contrasted with 
the ‘stability’ of monks, and this feature is further emphasised by an 
examination of the names. The personnel changed very rapidly. There 
are 68 names altogether. Eight are common to all three lists. Only nine 
(including those eight) are common to lists I (1367) and II (1377); 31 of 
the 40 names which make up list II are new. A comparison of lists II and 
III shows more curious results: of the 40 friars in list II (29 September 
1377) only 17 appear among the 31 friars who make up list III (30 April 
1378). Such drastic changes if they were in any way typical (and we have 
at present no means of judging this)* must have had considerable influence: 
they would, for example, tend to check the growth of any particular tradi- 
tions or customs in any convent and promote a common standard in the 
province.® 

The great majority of the friars named in the lists of 1367, 1377 and 
1378 belonged to Lynn or the near neighbourhood. Some prominent Lynn 
families seem to be represented: Richard Emneth, for example, was 
probably of the same family as John Emneth, merchant, burgess of Lynn, 
who willed to be buried in the church of the Friars Minor and left legacies 
to all the houses of friars in the town in 1369.6 The mention of John 
Wancy D.D., in 1367, of Peter Wisbech, D.D. and William Coxford? and 
Edmund Barsham, B.D.’s in 1377,8 and of three lectors in 1378 must imply 
some intellectual life. Thomas Lombe (1377) may be the Thomas Lombe 
who was at Oxford in 1362, supplicated to be admitted to lecture on the 
sentences at Paris in 1366 ‘cum timeat Oxonienses’, was definitor for the 
province at the General Chapter of Montpellier in 1369, one of the con- 
essors of John of Gaunt, and died at Lynn c. 1390. Lombe was the name 


1A. G. Little, ‘The introduction of the Observant friars into England: a bull of 
Alexander VI’, Proceedings of the British Academy, xxvii (1941), 161. 

2 [For a different view of the general trend see J. C. Russell, “The clerical population 
of medieval England’, Traditio (1944); D. Knowles and R..N. Hadcock, Medieval 
religious houses, 1953; 54-5, 363. In both works the Carmelites are supposed to have made 
a specially good recovery; cf. D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, ii. 145, 260.] 

3 [For A. G. Little’s comments on the same problem in a Franciscan context see his 
Studies in English Franciscan history, 68—72.] 

4 The Aylesbury Grey friars’ lists above referred to show equally drastic changes on 
a small scale, but are too late to be taken as evidence. 

5 [The problems raised by this evidence are too large for adequate discussion here; 
they will be reconsidered on another occasion.] 

6 Red Register, ii. go-2. [His special connexion was with the Franciscans; his bequests 
to the other friars are smaller than his bequests to the churches of Lynn and South Lynn 
and to eight houses of lepers in the neighbourhood. } 

7 [Later prior. P. Cosmas de Villiers, Bibliotheca Carmelitana, ed. G. Wessels, Rome 
1927, i. 593-4; Acta capitulorum generalium ordinis fratrum B. V. Mariae de Monie Carmelo, 
ed. G. Wessels, i. 150 n. 2.] 

8 [Peter Wisbech is ‘reverendus magister’; the mention of Edmund Barsham may be 
equivocal. ] 

® Monumenta historica Carmelitana, ed. B. Zimmerman, i. 403; Bibl. Carmel., ii. 821-2. 
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of a well-known Lynn family. With more probability we may identify 
Nicholas Lynn (1377) with the Nicholas Lynn mentioned as the author of 
a kalcndar in Chaucer’s treatise on the astrolabe.2 Thomas Lynn (1377) 
is probably the Thomas Lynn who was prior in 1400.3 John Burnham 
(1377, 1378) was probably related to Margery Kempe. 


APPENDIX I: THE corRopIEs 
(i) 
f. 325 Corrodium Alani filii Ricardi® 


Hec’ est convencio facta apud Suthlenne die sabbati proxima post festum 
sancte Lucie virginis anno domini milesimo ccc™, lxeviiie inter religiosos 
viros priorem et conventum fratrum ordinis beate Marie de Monte 
Carmeli de Suthlenne ex parte una et Alanum filium® Ricardi Smyth de 
Lenne predict’ et Aliciam uxorem eius ex altera, videlicet quod predicti 
prior et conventus unanimi assensu et consensu capituli sui pro se et 
eorum successoribus concesserunt predictis Alano et Alicie unam came- 
ram cum solario infra mansum eorundem fratrum de Suthlenne suffi- 
cientem congruam et honestam pro habitacione ipsorum Alani et Alicie 
ad totam vitam suam construendam et erigendam usque ad completam 
perfeccionem ad sumptus dictorum Alani et Alicie de materie eorundem, 
‘nec non et aulam vocatam Ricardi Benecroft in absencia eiusdem 
/f. 32v Ricardi, cum liberis ingressu et egressu ad dicta / loca pro Alano et 
Alicia predictis servientibus et hospicibus suis fidelibus et honestis, 
talibus scilicet pro quibus stare voluerint et respondere, per portas 


1 Red Register, passim. 

2 Ed. W. W. Skeat, London 1872, 3. For MSS. of the kalendar see: Bodleian Library, 
MSS. Land Misc. 662, Rawl. C. 895, Ashmol. 5/370; B.M., MSS. Arundel 347, 207 
[Sloane 1110]. 

3 F, Blomefield, with a continuation by C. Parkin, An essay towards a topographical 
history of the county of Norfolk, vi. 526; [and see Acta cap. gen., i. 121 and n. 2, 146.] 

4 [The number of more or less probable identifications could doubtless be greatly 
increased. Thus, John Leicester (1378) may be the bishop of Smyrna, suffragan in the 
diocese of Norwich, 1400-24, noticed in D. Knowles, Religious Orders, ii. 375. Thomas 
Peveryl (1377) may be the Carmelite of that name who was successively bishop of 
Ossory (1397), Llandaff (1398) and Worcester (1407-19) and was appointed chancellor 
of queen Isabella in 1399: Dictionary of National Biography, London 1921-2, xv. 1019-20; 
T. F. Tout, Chapters in the administrative history of medieval England, v. 263-4. Richard 
Norehale or Northale (1377, 1378) may be he who was successively bishop of Ossory 
(1386) and archbishop of Dublin (1396-7); DNB, xiv. 628. 

The number of authors in the lists may include, in addition to William Coxford, 
Thomas Lombe, Nicholas Lynn, Thomas Peveryl and Richard Northale: John Tilney 
(1367, 1377, 1378; Bibl. Carmel., ii. 126); William Harsyk (1377; ibid., i. 602); John 
Thompson (‘Tempsthone’, 1378; ibid., ii. 127-8; DNB, xix. 695); though there is 
prima facie a chronological difficulty in the case of John Tilney.] 

5 [Abbreviations have normally been extended; doubtful extensions are italicised 
only when meaning may be in doubt. Punctuation and capitals are not necessarily those 
of the MS. Emendation has been attempted only when meaning may be obscure.] 

6 Margin, another hand: Anno domini m°ccc°lxviii°. 

? Initial capital not filled in. 

8 MS. filii. 
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vocatas Cartegates tendentes versus Suthsokene et per portas vocatas 
Barfotes yates tendentes versus Coldhyrne singulis horis licitis, una cum 
liberis transitu et reditu pro eisdem Alano et Alicia omnibus horis} 
oportunis a dictis locis per medium claustri in ecclesiam pro matutinis 
missis et aliis divinis oficiis ibidem devote et honeste audiendis. Conces- 
serunt eciam dicti prior et conventus prefatis Alano et Alicie ad totam 
vitam suam et eorum alteri superviventi qualibet septimana octodecim 
panes albos conventuales et sex panes furfureos, ponderis cuiuscumque 
panis quinquaginta solidorum sterlingorum, quindecim lagenas servisie 
conventualis capiendos ad furnum et pandoxam predictorum fratrum 
loci supradicti de septimana in septimanam, ac omni die extra coquinam 
conventualem quatuor fercula potagii conventualis, unum ferculum 
cum pietancia carnium sive piscium tale in omnibus et consimile? pro 
ut priori qui nunc est et qui pro tempore fuerit de communi deservietur, 
cum liberis ingressu et egressu ad dictam coquinam pro cibis® suis 
queréndis et aliis victualibus suis de suo proprio emptis per servientes et 
ignem dictorum prioris et conventus ibidem parandis. Concedunt eciam 
dicti prior et conventus dictis Alano et Alicie* in gentaculis et cenis 
ministrari de pitancia quantum ad unicum ferculum secundum quod 
facultas dabit fratrum predictorum. Habebunt eciam dicti Alanus et 
Alicia annuatim in festo sancti Michaelis quatuor petras casei boni ad 
totam vitam suam de dictis priore et conventu percipiendas. Ita tamen 
quod predicti Alanus et Alicia nec eorum alter per se vel per alium seu 
alios quoscumque panem cervisiam carnes pisces caseum seu aliud quic- 
quam de corodio suo predicto extra mansum dictorum fratrum vendent 
quoquo modo. Concedunt eciam dicti prior et conventus predictis Alano 
et Alicie tantum spacium de orto ipsorum fratrum adjacens camere 
eorum ex parte australi quantum includere voluerint pro asyiamentis 
eorum. Set sihuicconvencioni contravenerint vel secreta dictorum fratrum 
divulgent® per quod status eorum fratrum in aliquo deterioretur, ex 
tunc dictum corodium et cameram cum omnibus et singulis sibi superius 
concessis amittant imperpetuum, presenti indentura non obstante. Et 
ad omnia et singula ex parte dictorum prioris et conventus in premissis 
observanda et fideliter complenda idem prior et conventus seipsos et 
successores eor'um domum suam predictam et omnia bona sua obligant 
per presentes. In cuius rei testimonium partibus presentis indenture 
sigillum commune dictorum fratrum et sigillum predictorum Alani et 
Alicie alternatim sunt appensa. Data apud Suthlenne in pleno locali 
capitulo dictorum fratrum die et anno supradictis. 


(ii) 
Corodium Elyngham 
Hec® est convencio facta apud Suthlenne in festo sancti Michaelis anno 
domini milesimo ccc®lxxviie inter religiosos viros priorem et conventum 
fratrum ordinis beate Marie genetricis dei de Monte Carmeli de Suth- 
lenne ex parte una et Hugonem de Elyngham de Lenne et Ceciliam 


1 MS. horis et oportunis, possibly for horis licitts et oportunis. 
2 MS. talem . . . consimilem. 3 MS. cibus. 4 MS. Alicic’. 
5 MS. duvulgent. 6 Tnitial capital not filled in. 
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catas uxorem eius ex altera, videlicet quod predicti prior et conventus ex 
p. unanimi assensu et consensu capituli sui pro se et eorum successoribus 
roris * concesserunt predictis Hugoni et Cecilie ad totam vitam illorum unam 
utinis | aulam cum dupplici camera, videlicet inferiori et superiori, cum dup- 
mces- | plici camino et dupplici latrina ad finem principalem aule sue versus 
otam refectorium predictorum fratrum et ad alium finem aule predicte unam 
lecim cameram inferiorem pro dispenda sua et aliam cameram inferiorem pro 
mayne cibis! et necessariis suis cum camera superiori utramque cameram in- 
Aacmead feriorem continente cum una parva coquina cum camino, construendam 
trum | et erigendam usque ad perfectionem predictorum omnium ad sumptus 
mam «| dictorum prioris et conventus ex parte orientali secundi claustri predic- 
poi | torum fratrum et extendat? se in longitudine a communi refectorio 

mo OF fratrum predictorum usque ad novam infirmariam eorundem ® fratrum, 
etur; cum libero ingressu et egressu per portam versus Suthsokene directam 
SUB contra cameram predictorum Hugonis et Cecilie una cum libero transitu 
ies et f. 33 et redditu pro eisdem* Hugone et Cecilia de die omnibus / horis opor- 
clam tunis ad dictum locum per medium claustri in ecclesiam pro missis et 
— 7 aliis divinis officiis ibidem devote et honeste audiendis. Concedunt eciam 
juod dicti prior et conventus predictis Hugoni et Cecilie tantum spacium de 
as et orto illorum quantum continetur in latitudine per longitudinem tocius 
iad | mansi predictorum Hugonis et Cecilie et eciam latitudine nove infir- 
ine ‘ marie predictorum fratrum usque ad magnum murum includentem 
A oeu predictum ortum versus Suthsokene, ac eciam liberum transitum et 
= 7 redditum ad aquam recentem ipsorum fratrum querendam pro eorum 
dent necessariis per servientes ipsorum Hugonis et Cecilie quandocunque et 
lano quocienscunque indiguerint. Concesserunt eciam dicti prior et con- 
ae ventus prefatis> Hugoni et Cecilie ad totam vitam suam et eorum alteri 
entis | super viventi dummodo in loco predictorum fratrum manserint set non 
— extra qualibet septimana octodecim panes albos conventuales et sex 
+ panes furfureos ponderis quinquaginta solidorum, sexdecim lagenas 
7 servisie conventualis melioris, capiendos ad furnum et ad pandoxam 
4 Et predictorum fratrum per servientes illorum priusquam aliquis alius 
assis ibidem capiendos panem et servisiam recipiet. Concedunt eciam et 
s et in fide fideliter promittunt predicti Hugo et Cecilia ex parte illorum 
gant quod panem et servisiam eis* concessos per se vel per alium seu alios 
ture | quoscumque in parte vel in toto non vendent quoquo modo necque 
‘S 7 alios hospites introducent quam tales bonos et honestos pro quibus 
cali priori et conventui legittime voluerint respondere; promittunt eciam 


eodem modo quod secreta fratrum dicti ordinis celabunt et non divulga- 
bunt aliqua per que status eorum in aliquo deterioretur.’ Et ad omnia et 
singula ex parte dictorum prioris et conventus in premissis complendis et 
fideliter observandis idem prior et conventus seipsos et successores 
eorum domum suam predictam et omnia bona sua obligant per pre- 


7 sentes. In cuius rei testimonium partibus presentibus huius indenture® 
“eg sigillum commune predictorum fratrum una cum sigillo Hugonis et 
ith- 
Meas 1 MS. cibus. 2 MS. extendet. 8 MS. cored’. 

4 MS. eiisdem. 5 MS. prefatus. 6 MS. eits. 


? Margin, another hand: Promisit etiam et fidem dedit predictus Hugo quod post mortem 
predicte Cecilie si ipsum contingeret esse superstitem quod aliam uxorem non duceret. 
8 MS. hits indenturis, ending over erasure. 
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Cecilie alternatim sunt appensa. Data apud Suthlenne in festo sancti 
Michaelis anno rengni regis Ricardi secundi post conquestum Anglie 
primo. Nomina autem fratrum consenciencium sigillo! communi harum 
indenturarum sunt hec: prior ffrater Johannes Honygge, reverendus 
magister ffrater Petrus Wysebech, bacularii ffrater Wyllelmus Cokys- 
forthe? et ffrater Edmundus Barsham, Wyllelmus Spaldynge, Nicholaus 
de Lenne, Thomas Lombe, Robertus Swerdistone, Johannes de Lenne, 
Johannes Ffransham, Robertus Bylneye, Willelmus Walthone, Robertus 
Walsokene, Johannes Cole, Ricardus Brethenham, Stephanus Worsthede, 
Johannes Tylneye, Ricardus Norehale, Ricardus Wysebeche, Johannes 
Schipedeham, Thomas Castre, Thomas de Lenne, Wyllelmus Babyn- 
glee, Johannes Hyndringham, Petrus Benet, Thomas Wyssingsete, 
Thomas Peveryl’, Johannes Brunham, Rogerus Barsham, Robertus de 
Norwyco, Walterus de Lenne; Willelmus Gedeneye, Johannes Wysbeche, 
Ricardus Enmethe, Wyllelmus Harsyke, Ricardus Rowham, Johannes 
Oxenforde, Willelmus Elm, Willelmus Bardefeld, Johannes de Cante- 
brigge. 


(iii) 

Corrodium Paynot 

Hec? indentura ffacta apud Suthlennam die Mercurii in vigilia nativi- 
tatis sancti Johannis Baptiste anno domini milesimo tricentesimo4 
septuagesimo octavo, regni vero regis Ricardi secundi post conquestum 
primo, inter religiosos viros priorem et conventum ffratrum ordinis 
beate Marie de Monte Carmeli de Lenna predicta ex parte una et 
Thomam Paynot seniorem burgensem Lenne ex altera testatur quod 
predicti prior et conventus unanimi assensu pariter et consensu conces- 
serunt prefato Thome et Johanne uxori sue ad totam vitam suam et 
eorum alterius superviventis de dicto conventu et eorum successoribus 
qualibet septimana percipere quatuordecim panes albos pondere cuius- 
libet panis quinquaginta solidorum argenti, decem lagenas servisie 
melioris, omni die duo fercula potagii conventualis, ac annuatim in festo 
sancti Michaelis tria millia terricidiorum, cum liberis introitu et exitu 
pro se et eorum servientibus in coquinam dicti conventus ad eorum 
cibaria ibidem coquenda / assanda et paranda per focale eiusdem con- 
ventus. Concesserunt eciam dictis Thome et Johanne unam sufficientem 
placeam terre infra clausum ipsorum fratrum Lenne pro sua mansione 
et curtulagio superedificandis ad sumptus dicti Thome proprios® in 
omnibus, cum liberis introitu et exitu ad dictam mansionem pro ipsis 
Thoma et Johanna, servientibus suis et amicis honestis pro quibus re- 
spondere voluerint tam per portam aquilonem quam per valvam porte 
orientalis versus Sokam singulis horis divinis, ac dictis Thome et Johanne 
ad ecclesiam suam per medium claustri ad omnes horas divini officii. 
Pro quo quidem corrodio supradicto singulis et ceteris omnibus sibi 
superius concessis prefatus* Thomas dictis priori et conventui premani- 
bus plenare persolvit. Concesserunt eciam dicti prior et conventus pre- 


‘MS. sigilla. 2 The ‘t’ over erasure. 3 Initial capital not filled in. 
4 MS. tricensimo. 5 MS. propriis. ®° MS. prefatis. 
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fatis Thome et Johanne quod ipsi perticipes erunt omnium bonorum que 
per fratres dicti conventus fient imperpetuum, ac insuper unum capella- 
num inperpetuum de predicto? conventu qui omni die ibidem celebrabit 
pro animabus dictorum Thome et Johanne et eorum benefactoribus. Pro 
quo quidem capellano sic? perpetuo habendo prefatus* Thomas dabit* 
dictis priori et conventui> centum libras argenti solvendas in quinque 
annis proximis nunc sequentibus, videlicet annuatim viginti libras ad 
festum Pasche sine dilatione ulteriori. Et predicti Thomas et Johanna 
ac eorum serviens secreta dictorum fratrum firmiter celabunt. Et ad 
omnia premissa ex parte dictorum fratrum fideliter tenenda et com- 
plenda predicti prior et conventus sua fide promittunt seipsos nilominus 
et eorum successores ac omnia bona sua et catalla super hoc specialiter 
obligandos. In quorum omnium testimonium sigillum commune dicti 
conventus et sigillum dicti Thome hiis indenturis alternatim sunt 
appensa. Data loco die et anno supradictis. 


(iv) 
Corrodium Asspelond 
Hec® est convencio ffacta apud Suthlenne in die Omnium Sanctorum 
anno domini milesimo tricentesimo Ixxeiiiie, anno vero regni regis 
Edwardi tercii post conquestum xlviii°, inter religiosos viros priorem et 
conventum ffratrum ordinis beate Marie de Monte Carmeli ex una parte 


_ et Wyllelmum Asspelond de Wesebeche et Agnetem? uxorem suam ex 


altera, videlicet quod predicti prior et conventus unanimi assensu capi- 
tuli sui pro se et eorum successoribus concesserunt predicto Wyllelmo® et 
Agneti unam cameram novam cum solario infra mansum eorundem 
fratrum iuxta pandoxham, cum libero ingressu et egressu ad dictam 
cameram pro ipsis predicto Willelmo et Agnete,® servientibus et hospiti- 
bus suis fidelibus et honestis talibus scilicet pro quibus!° stare voluerint et 
reddere! legittime per portas communes predicti loci singulis horis 
legitimis diei ac noctis, et quod predictus Willelmus et Agnes habebunt 
de orto dictorum fratrum in latitudine a latere!? camere sue usque ad 
ulteriorem murum pandoxe predictorum fratrum, in longitudine vero a 
camera sua usque ad communem viam predictorum!® fratrum pro hesia- 
mentis suis. Concesserunt eciam predicti prior et conventus predictis 
Willelmo et Agneti ad totam vitam illorum duodecim panes albos et 
duos panes furfureos de melioribus conventus et octo lagenas servisie de 
meliori servisia conventus ac eciam omni die extra coquinam conven- 
tualem unum quartum potagii! conventualis et tria milia tericidiorum 
annuatim pro igne camere sue percipiendos dum vixerint et infra 
clausuras ffratrum manserint set non extra, ita tamen quod nec predicti 


/f. 34 Willelmus et Agnes nec / illorum alter per se vel alium vel alios quoscum- 
que panem servisiam extra mansum predictorum ffratrum vendant vel 

1MS. predicte. 2 MS. sit. 3 MS. prefatis. 
4 MS. dabu’. 5 MS. conventus. 6 [Initial capital not filled in. 
7 MS. Agnetam. 8 Final letter and of preceding word over erasures. 
* MS. Agneii. 10 And preceding word over erasure. 
11 Marginal insertion, another hand: racionem. 12 Ending over erasure. 
13 MS. viam usque predictorum. 14 Originally pottagit. 
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alienent! per quod? status eorundem fratrum seu fama in aliquis de- 
terioretur, quod si faciant vel secreta fratrum devulgent ex tunc dictum 
corrodium et cameram cum omnibus prius concessis amittant imperpe- 
tuum presentibus indenturis non obstantibus. Concedunt eciam 
predictus Wyllelmus et Agnes quod si contingat unum illorum ante alterum 
discedere ab hac luce quod ex tunc predicti prior et conventus non tenean- 
tur superviventi nisi in medietatem panum servisie et potagii supra- 
dicti ministrare nec liceat predicto superviventi plusquam medietatem 
predictorum petere. Concesserunt eciam dicti prior et conventus pre- 
dictis Wyllelmo® et Agneti quod victualia pro seipsis empta si indi- 
guerint per servientes et ignem predictorum honeste parentur, et quod 
habebunt aquam recentem de puteo communi pro se ipsis ad libitum 
illorum, et quod nomina illorum et nomina benefactorum eorum quibus 
specialiter obligati sunt nec non patris et matris* illorum missis et qui- 
buscumque orationibus fratrum predicti conventus perpetualiter erunt 
applicata et quod pro eis® fiat tam in vita quam post mortem quod pro 
fratribus et fundatoribus eiusdem conventus fieri consuevit. Et ad omnia 
ista et singula ex parte® dictorum Willelmi et Agnetis in premissis 
observanda et fideliter complenda predicti Willelmus et Agnes’? seipsos 
et omnia bona sua obligant per presentes. In cuius rei testimonium pre- 
sentibus indenturis sigilla sua sunt appensa. Data apud Suthlenne in 
pleno locali capitulo dictorum ffratrum die et anno superius annotatis. 


(v) 
Corrodium Fohannis Baker® 


Hec est convencio facta apud Sowthlenn xie kal. Marcii anno domini 
meccc*lxvi? inter priorem et conventum fratrum ordinis beate Marie de 
Monte Carmeli de Sowthlenn predict’ ex parte una et Johannem de 
Wynstone quondam servientem Johanni de Penteney ex parte altera, 
videlicet quod predicti prior et conventus unanimi assensu capituli sui 
pro quinque marcis argenti quas prefatus Johannes in subsidium domus 
eorum predictis eis dedit premanibus eidem Johanni informa subse- 
quenti pro se et eorum successoribus concesserunt quod ipse Johannes 
habeat et ad totam vitam suam in domo ipsorum predictorum dultim (?) 
percipiat victum suum in cibo et potibus pro ut unus confratrum dicti 
conventus de eodem® conventu percipiet, sedendo iuxta ianitorem in 
refectorio et alibi secundum temporis exigenciam. Concedunt eciam 
eidem Johanni unam cameram infra mansum domus eorum predictorum 
pro lecto ipsius Johannis condecentem ad usus suos proprios per totam 
vitam suam, ita quod ipse predictus Johannes ad totam vitam suam bene 
fideliter obedienter diligenter et honeste predictis priori et fratribus et 
eorum successoribus infra mansum ipsorum fratrum predictorum?® in 
officiis pistoris et pandoxatoris!! senectute decrepita et infirmitate cor- 


1 MS. alienant. [The rest of this sentence may be defective: some words about divulg- 
ing secrets may have dropped out here (A.G.L.) or perhaps the clause per . . . deterioretur 


should follow devulgent.] 
2 MS. quam. 3 MS. predictus Wyllelmus. 
“MS. obligati sunt et erunt nec non patrem et matrem. 5 MS. eiis. 
®° MS. perte. 7 MS. Agnet’. 
8 Each of the remaining documents is in a hand peculiar to itself. 
® MS. de odem or de edem. 10 MS. predictis. 1. MS. pandoxoris. 
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porali exceptis prout decet deserviet et ministrabit et eorum secreta 
celabit. Et concedit predictus prior et conventus predicte tempore ad- 
ministracionis sue omnia emolumenta officiorum suorum que unquam 
aliquis in officiis predictis serviens de licencia prioris et gardianorum 
optinuit solo stipendio excepto. Et concedit predictus Johannes quod si 
quid in bonis et catellis sibi in extremis superfuerit dictis priori et 


/f. 34v / fratribus aut eorum successoribus integre absque aliqua diminucione 


f. 34Vv 


remanebit. In quorum omnium premissorum testimonium huic parti 
presentis indenture penes dictum Johannem remanenti sigillum com- 
mune dictorum fratrum una cum sigillo predicti prioris est appensum. 
Data apud Suthlenne in predictorum fratrum locali capitulo die et anno 
supradictis presentibus fratribus Johanne Honyngge? priore, Johanne 
Wancy doctore in theologia, Johanne de Fransham suppriore, Willelmo 
Barfoth, Thoma Brecham, Thoma de Thetford, Willelmo de Spaldyng, 
Johanne Randolf, Johanne de Lennia, Willelmo de Walthone, Roberto 
de Walsokene, Bartholomeo de Castre, Ricardo Brethnam, Stephano de 
Wrsted, Thoma de Harpele, Willelmo de Elyngham, Ricardo de Swaf- 
ham, Johanne Rowham, Edmundo Prophete, Johanne de Tylney, 
Thoma de Walpol, Johanne Beseth, Johanne de Hoxne, Herveo de 
Nawnct’(?), Henrico Benacre, Willelmo Frethnham. 


(vi) 
Corodium Agnetis Grace 


Hec est convencio facta apud Swthlenne in die Animarum anno 
domini m°ccc°lxx®iiii, anno vero regni regis Edwardi tercii post conques- 
tum xleviiie, inter religiosos® viros priorem et conventum ordinis fratrum 
beate Marie genetricis dei ex una parte et Agnetem Grace uxorem 
Johannis Grace de Bychamwele ex altera, videlicet quod predicti prior 
et conventus unanimi assensu capituli sui pro se et eorum successoribus 
concesserunt predicte Agneti Grace unam cameram cum solario et 
camera inferiori habentem caminum et latrinam infra mansum predic- 
torum fratrum Lenne. Concesserunt eciam predicti Agneti ad terminum 
vite sue xii panes albos et duos furfureos et viii lagenas servicie de meliori 
servicia conventus de sabbato in sabbatum ad terminum vite percipien- 
dos. Concesserunt eciam predicte Agneti quod servietur sibi de die in 
diem de pitancia conventus sicut priori eiusdem loci qui nunc est vel pro 
tunc erit de communitate servietur et quod servietur ancille predicte 
Agnetis de pitancia conventus sicut uni fratri servietur eiusdem conventus 
ad terminum vite sue predicte Agnetis: Concesserunt eciam predicti 
prior et conventus predicte Agneti liberum introitum et exitum pro se et 
ancilla sua ad cameram suam et ad officinas predictorum fratrum tem- 
poribus debitis et legittimis ad predicta illis concessa querenda quando 
videbitur eis expedire. Et ut omnis mali oblocucio penitus destruatur 
concessit predicta Agnes predictis priori et conventui predictorum 
fratrum quod si licenciam non poterit habere de reverendo marito suo 
Johanne Grace in vita predicti Johannis Grace infra mansum predic- 
torum fratrum commorari vel si non contingat predictam Agnetem 


1 Margin, same hand: de. 2 MS. om. 
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maritum suum supervivere quod tunc predicta omnia et singula per- 
prius(?) predicte Agneti a predictis priore et fratribus <concessa pro 
nullo habeantur. Concessit eciam predicta! Agnes predictis priori et 


' fratribus et in fide promisit quod si contingat illam cum predictis priori 


et fratribus commorari>? commorari quod secreta consilia predictorum 
fratrum ad honorem dei et ordinis supradicti celabit et quod nullum nec 
ullam nisi honestas personas infra mansum predictorum fratrum intro- 
ducet et tales scilicet pro quibus stare voluerit et respondere. Et ad omnia 
ista et singula ex parte prioris et dicti conventus fideliter observanda 
idem prior et conventus se ipsos et successores eor'um domum suam pre- 
dictam et omnia bona sua obligant per presentes. In cuius rei testi- 
monium sigillum commune domus predicte una cum sigillo predicti 
prioris presentibus sunt appensa. Data apud Swthlenne in pleno capitulo 
dictorum fratrum die et anno superius annotatis. 


(vii) 

Corodium Radulfo Wallere et Matildi uxori concessum anno domini 
me°ccccii in festo assumptionis virginis. Universis et cetera®. Habebunt 
omni septimana x panes albos ponderis cuiuscunque 1. solidorum, vi 
lagenas servicie et de* pitancia conventus sicud duobus fratribus servitur. 
Item omni anno in festo sancti Michaelis iii libras candelarum albarum, 
ii ston casei et ii milia terricidiorum. Et aquam ad fossam ad eorum 
necessitatem. Ipsi autem servabunt honorem nostrum et cetera. 


(viii) 
Hec est convencio facta apud Southelenne die sabbati proxima post 
festum decollacionis sancti Johannis Baptiste anno domini millesimo 
quadringentesimo primo inter religiosos viros priorem et conventum 
fratrum ordinis beate Marie de Monte Carmeli de Southelenne ex una 
parte et Robertum Smythe ex parte altera, videlicet quod predictus 
prior et conventus unanimi assensu et concensu capituli sui pro se et 
eorum successoribus concesserunt predicto Roberto et Alicie uxori sue 
domum infra mansum eorundem fratrum de Southelenne cum orto 
eidem annexo quam olim occupavit Alanus filius Ricardi cum uxore sua 
ad terminum vite eorum, cum libero ingressu et egressu ad dicta loca 
dictis Roberto et Alicie uxori sue servientibus et hospitibus suis honestis 
per magnas portas occidentales versus Southlenne talibus scilicet pro 
quibus priori et conventui respondere voluerint, ac eciam singulis horis 
de die licitum transitum et reditum pro eisdem Roberto et Alicia uxore 
sua per medium claustri in ecclesiam pro missis et aliis divinis officiis 
ibidem devote audiendis. Concedunt eciam dicti prior et conventus pre- 
fatis Roberto et Alicie uxore sue ad totam vitam suam et eorum alteri 
superviventi qualibet septimana octodecim panes albos conventuales 
ponderis cuiuscunque panis quinquaginta solidorum sterlingorum et 


1MS. predicte. 


a < 


>: marginal insertion, same hand. 


8 [If this is to be trusted, the original, unlike the rest, was in the form of a notifica- 


tion.] 


4 Interlineated in same hand. 
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decem lagenas servicie conventualis capiendos ad furnum seu pandoxam 
predictorum fratrum loci supradicti de septimana in septimanam, ac 
omni die extra coquinam conventualem quatuor fercula potagii con- 
ventualis et unum ferculum pitancie pro se et uxore sua tale in omnibus 
et consimile! pro ut duobus fratribus, et pitancia pro uno famulo seu 
ancilla pro ut uni fratri de communi pitancia deservietur. Habebunt 
eciam predicti Robertus et Alicia uxor sua? et eorum alter supervivens 
annuatim in festo sancti Michaelis tres petras casei? ad totam vitam suam 
de conventu predicto et tria millia tericidiorum et sex libras candelarum 
albarum; et aquam recentem de fossa conventus ad necessitatem eorun- 
dem. Ita tamen quod predicti Robertus et Alicia uxor sua nec eorum 
alter per se vel per alium seu alios quoscunque panem serviciam carnes 
pisses caseum seu aliud quicquid de dicto corodio suo extra mansum 
dictorum fratrum vendent quoquomodo. Et si dicti Robertus et Alicia 
uxor sua huic convencioni contravenerint vel secreta dictorum fratrum 
divulgent sic quod status predictorum fratrum in aliquo deterioretur vel 
si dictus Robertus aliam post hanc duxerit uxorem seu dicta Alicia post 
hunc alium duxerit maritum, ex tunc dictum corodium* et domum cum 
omnibus et singulis sibi superius concessis amittant imperpetuum pre- 
sentibus indenturis non obstantibus. Et ad omnia et singula ex parte 
dicti prioris et conventus in premissis observanda et fideliter complenda 
idem prior et conventus seipsos et successores eorum domum suam pre- 
dictam et omnia sua obligant per presentes. In cuius rei testimonium 
sigillum commune dictorum fratrum una cum sigillo predicti Roberti 
alternatim sunt appensa. Data apud Southlenne die anno et loco superius 
memoratis. 


(ix) 
Hec est convencio facta apud Suthlenne in festo sancti Georgii anno 
domini mecccc™*ixe inter religiosos viros priorem et conventum ffratrum 
ordinis beate Marie genitricis dei de Monte Carmeli ex parte una et 
Johannem Everard ex parte altera, videlicet quod predicti prior et con- 
ventus considerantes servicium fidele quadraginta annorum per eundem 
Johannem hactenus factum® ex unanimi assensu et consensu capituli sui 
pro se et eorum successoribus per presentes concesserunt eidem Johanni 
cameram superiorem clausam super novum stabulum conventus, et ut 
omni die sibi serviatur in omnibus et per omnia sicud uni fratri de con- 
ventu in refectorio, una cum libero ingressu et egressu pro eodem 
Johanne de die omnibus horis oportunis ad dictum locum per medium 
claustri in ecclesiam pro missis et aliis divinis officiis ibidem devote 
audiendis. Concedit eciam dictus Johannes predictis priori et conventui 
sub iuramento quod post eius discessum dabit conventui omnia bona sua 
ubicumque fuerint inventa, nec in vita nec in morte sua aliquod notabile 
puta supra valorem viginti denariorum a dicto conventu in aliquo casu 
alienabit sive alicui alteri persone accomodabit liberabit nec aliquo modo 
dabit, nec insuper alienabit panem serviciam nec aliquid de dicto con- 
ventu extra conventum per quod predictus conventus in aliquo possit 


1MS. consilime. 2 Kius deleted. 
3 MS. casii, altered in margin by the same hand to caseit. 
* Over erasure. 5 MS. factam 
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peiorari sive molestari sub pena perdendi totum quod sibi superius est | 


consessum. In cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigillum conventus 
predicti est appensum. Data die loco et anno supradictis. 


APPENDIX II: BENEFACTORS 


An incomplete list of benefactors is given on what is now the first folio of 
the cartulary. It is printed here as it throws some light on the corrodies. The 
beginning is evidently missing. 

Item,? pro anima Hugonis de Bethle? qui contulit ad fabricam nove ecclesie 

Ixa libras. 

Item, pro anima domini Simonis de Castre quondam rectoris ecclesie de 

Bradwell® cuius corpus est delatum a Londoniis et humatum in choro 

nostro, pro cuius anima recepit conventus per manus ffratris Johannis 

Honyngge ad novam fabricam secundi claustri et in aliis notabilibus plus- 

quam quingentas marcas, et consessa est sibi et applicata perpetua 

memoria in mangna missa. 

Item, pro anima Willelmi Barsale* qui contulit ad fabricam novi chori 


Item, pro anima Johannis Daniel. Item, pro anima domini Andrie de 
Sowacre rectoris. 
Item, pro anima Johannis Blower.® Item, pro anima Nicholay Kylmyn. 


1 [Editorial conventions as in Appendix I.] 

2 Mayor of Lynn 1342-3; testament dated 17 January 1349, proved 26 January 1349 
(Red Register, i. 186-9). His widow Margery, daughter of John Swardeston, died soon 
afterwards; her testament, dated 16 April 1349, was proved 10 June 1349 (ibid., i. 195). 
It may be inferred that the new church was being built before the Black Death. [Hugh’s 
commercial interests are indicated in CPR from 1332 to 134.7. In company with his father- 
in-law (another mayor of Lynn) and others, and on his own, he traded with Norway, 
Flanders, Almain and Gascony in corn, beans, stock-fish, ale and wine. Collector of 
customs at Lynn 1341-2 (Calendar of Fine Rolls 1337-47, 208-9, 264). Summoned to an 
assembly of merchants in 1345 (Calendar of Close Rolls 1343-6, 645).| 

8 Presumably the Simon who appears as rector of Bradwell 23 March 1375; Registrum 
Simonis de Sudbiria diocesis Londoniensis, ed. R. C. Fowler, C. Jenkins and S. C. Ratcliff, 
ii, 141. The Bardolfs of Wormegay had the advowson of Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, in the 
fourteenth century; John Miles was presented to the living 22 July 1368 by queen 
Philippa as guardian of William Bardolf (ibid., i. 259; ii. 61). [Simon is probably Simon 
Noreys, rector of Holy Trinity, Caister (in Flegg, Norfolk) from 1359 at latest (CPR 1358- 
61, 227), when the living was still in the gift of the Bardolfs (CPR 1361-4, 111). He was 
still rector of Caister in 1374 (CPR 1370-4, 464) and still alive in 1377 (CCR 1374-7, 516). 
He acted as feoffee to uses for the Bardolfs (e.g., CCR 1369-74, 570) and had commercial 
connexions (e.g., CPR 1364-7, 1).] 

* Apparently not a burgess of Lynn; attests 7 August 1364 (Red Register, i. 234). 
[Received a commission of the peace in Norfolk 6 May 1371; CPR 1370-4, 106. Collector 
of taxes in Norfolk in 1373, 1374, 1377: CFR 1369-77, 228, 267, 388. Earlier references 
to him in the published Calendars of Public Records throw a fitful and somewhat lurid 
light on his career: e.g., CPR 1350-4, 162; CCR 1349-54, 340; CPR 1358-61, 300; 
CPR 1364-7, 441, which shows that he had property at Hilgay, Norfolk. With another, 
he is said to have presented a canon of West Dereham to Wickmere in 1378: Blomefield 
and Parkin, op. cit., vi. 462.] 

5 Admitted as freeman of Lynn 1358; prominent in civic affairs (e.g., chamberlain in 
1363-4, 1367-8, 1373-4) from 1363 to 1377 (Red Register, passim). 
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Item, pro anima Roberti Schappe(?) junioris. Item, pro anima Edmundi 
Bestone? qui contulit x marcas. 
Item, pro animabus parentum Alani filii Richardi.? 


( The next items are in another hand) 


Item, pro anima Alicie de Fyncham® pro qua conventus recepit per manus 
prioris fratris Willelmi de Kokysforde quondam cognati eiusdem ipso pro- 
curante in pecunia numerata et in valore xxx libras. 

Item, pro animabus Willelmi de Croswayth et Matildis consortis sue 
parentum vero domine Johanne Costyn et pro anima Johannis Costyn 
quondam mariti eius et pro animabus Amicie et Margarete filiarum eorun- 
dem pro quibus conventus recepit per procuraciam prioris Kokysforde 
xxiii libras xiii solidos iiii denarios. Item, de eadem domina Johanna per 
procuraciam eiusdem Kokysforde vi libras xiii solidos iiii denarios.* 


Space. The remaining entries on the page are in the first hand) 


Hic fit mencio de benefactoribus ordinis secularibus viventibus, et primo: 
Pro vita et prosperitate domini Thome Bardolf® fundatoris istius conventus, 


et pro domina Agnete consorte sua. 
Pro vita et prosperitate domini Ro(erasure) de Scalys,* et pro domina (era- 
sure) consorte sua. 


1 Prominent in the affairs of Lynn from at latest 1349 to 1376—chamberlain, for 
example, in 1349-50, 1355-6, 1368-9 (Red Register, passim). [Dead by 1382, when his 
widow was found an idiot (CPR 1381-5, 212, 304, 351, 471—custody was not deter- 
mined until 26 October 1384). She was dead by 3 May 1387 (CCR 1385-9, 229). His 
executors were a long time at work: on 1 February 1391 they undertook to deliver 
100 marks or £100 to the use of the community (Red Register, ii. 52; cf. 8).] 

2 Corrodier. 

3 Perhaps wife of John Fincham, mayor of Lynn 1367-8 (Red Register, ii. 85). [He 
was admitted freeman in 1349, when his pledges were John Coxford and Robert Cox- 
ford; ibid., ii. 186. His prominence in the affairs of the town ends with his mayoralty. 
References in the Calendars of Public Records cease in 1367; they are too intricate for 
summary here.] 

4 Joan Costyn was widow of John son of Simon Costyn, burgess of Lynn; he died in 
1364 (testament dated 30 May 1364, proved 22 September 1364; Red Register, i. 231-2). 
[The testament cited shows him a man of substance, and like others from the same 
source gives only a minimum indication of his wealth, but record of him is slight. His 
admission as freeman preceded his death by a matter of months only: Red Register, ii. 78.] 

5 The name is in another hand. I have no doubt that the name was originally that of 
William Bardolf, who died 29 January 1386 and willed to be buried in the Carmelite 
church at Lynn (N. H. Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, i. 116). He succeeded his father John 
in 1363, when a minor. Rights of wardship and marriage were sold in 1366 by queen 
Philippa to Michael lord Poynings; William’s immediate marriage to his purchaser’s 
daughter Agnes was a condition of sale (CCR 1364-8, 262-3). Agnes, who married again, 
died in 1403: CPR 1401-5, 214; Nicolas, op. cit., i. 162; Complete Peerage, i. 419. 

Thomas Bardolf, son of William and Agnes, was a minor when he succeeded. He 
married before 8 July 1382 Anice daughter of Ralph lord Cromwell. He was captured 
at Bramham Moor 19 February 1408 and died of wounds. His widow died in 1421. See 
for father and son DNB Supplement, i. 123-4; CP, i. 419-20. 

6 [Roger, died 25 December 1386; his widow Joan, who married again, died about 
6 January 1415: CP, xi. 503. The alteration of the Bardolf name rules out Robert de 
Scales, son of Roger and Joan (CP, xi. 503-4). The precedence accorded to Bardolf over 
Scales is interesting in view of Bale’s statement (in connexion with the foundation of the 
house), ‘Secundus fundator fuit dominus Robertus de Scales. Tertius, dominus Willelmus 
de Bardolf’. (B.M., MS. Harl. 1819). Roger de Scales willed to be buried in his monastery 
of Blackborough: Nicolas, op. cit., i. 120; cf. his widow’s will: ibid., 184-6.] 
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Pro vita et incolumitate Alani filii Ricardi! qui contulit conventui ad 
fabricam nove ecclesie centum marcas, et pro consorte sua. 

Pro vita et incolumitate Thome Paynot? qui concessit conventui pro una 
missa perpetua centum libras, et pro consorte sua. 

Pro vita (erasure) de (erasure) et pro Cecilia consorte sua.* 

Pro vita Agnetis Grace.‘ Pro vita Nicholay de Massingham® 


( The remainder of the page is left blank. Overleaf is a single entry in another hand) 


Memorandum quod anno domini moccclxxxiiiie Cecilia de Gunthone® 
contulit conventui unum album lectum bonum maxime mensure scilicet 
cooportorium intextum cum isto verbo de rubro colore yn good ys al et 
habet stoynkys de viridi et rubro cum tastura’? de eadem forma, et concessit 
sibi conventus quod nunquam alienaretur neque daretur mutuo in villa set 
in usu ecclesiastico coram beata virgine poneretur atque super corpus 
illius pro prima die mortis sue, septima et tricesima® atque anniversario. ® 


APPENDIX III: THE DATE OF THE CARTULARY OF THE CARMELITES OF LYNN 


[The MS. now consists of 21 folios. The contents of the first folio are printed 
and discussed above, Appendix II. The principal hand of this folio can be dated 
1378 x 1386 on internal evidence, which suggests that the earlier terminus might 
well be after 1380 and the later terminus perhaps 1384. In the same hand on the 
second folio is part of a list of contents of the cartulary. These two folios are not 
numbered. The remaining folios are numbered 17 to 35. This numbering is at 


1 Corrodier. 

 Corrodier. 

3 [The erased name may be that of Hugh Ellingham, corrodier.] 

* Corrodier. 

5 [The numerous references to him in the Calendars of Public Records cease in 
1396: CCR 1392-6, 464, 513, 515. He was employed by William Bardolf as a feoffee to 
use: e.g., CCR 1369-74, 570; CPR 1377-81, 259. In this capacity and in others he is 
found in company with Simon Noreys, rector of Caister: e.g., CCR 1374-7, 516. He also 
had a connexion with Scales: e.g., CPR 1367-70, 27. Among his many public employ- 
ments (as, for instance, J.P. in Norfolk) one has special relevance here: he was one of 
those appointed to inquire into the idiocy of Emma Beeston 26 July 1383: CPR 1381-5, 
351.] 

® Perhaps wife of Simon Gunton, mayor of Lynn 1361-2 and 1364-5. [He was 
continuously in civic office from 1350 until his death shortly before 1 February 1376; 
Red Register, passim; CCR 1374-7, 297.] 

7 A tester. 

8 MS. primo . . . septimo . . . tricesimo. 

® [The erasures in the list of living benefactors written in the first hand show that this 
list was written not later than 1386; the inclusion of Thomas Paynot shows that it was 
written not earlier than 1378. The list of deceased benefactors written in the same hand 
includes one who is said to have been alive in 1378 and certainly was alive in 1377; two 
others, assuming that the rector of Bradwell is correctly identified, were alive in 1377; 
a fourth died 1376 x 1382. The composition of the two lists may, therefore, be dated 
1378 x 1386. The hand is the one that wrote a list of contents of the cartulary on what 
is now the second folio, and there is nothing to suggest that its writing on these two folios 
was spread over a material period of time. The principal hand of the cartulary is different 
and logically prior (there is no possibility of determining sequence paleographically). If, 
therefore, 1382 is an acceptable date for the principal hand of thecartulary (Appendix III), 
the date of the lists of benefactors may be narrowed to 1382 x 1386, which would accord 
well with the internal evidence. The fact that a benefaction made in 1384 is not noted in 
the first hand may mean that the date should be further restricted to 1382 x 1384.] 
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CORRODIES AT THE CARMELITE FRIARY OF LYNN 


least as old as the list of contents, which uses it. At least 16 folios must be missing. 
The latest documents in the principal hand of the numbered folios date from 
1378. This hand, therefore, must be dated 1378 x (1384?) 1386. Whether more 
precise dating of the two hands can be attained depends on the meaning to be 
attached to certain statements—which have independent interest—by John 
Bale. 

In one of Bale’s notebooks is the statement: ‘Magister frater Robertus 
Yvory quoddam speculum seu registrum monimentorum conventus Linee anno 
domini mecccolxxxii®, priore tunc magistro frater Willelmo Cockysfforde 
/Incipit/ Ad perpetuam rerum memoriam et necessariam cognicionem, et 
cetera.’ (B.M., MS. Harl. 1819, fo. 199; there is no main verb.) If this statement 
stood alone, its reference might seem obvious, even though the main section of 
the cartulary and the list of benefactors now lack their beginnings. 1382 is a 
plausible date for Coxford’s priorate; Robert Ivory was provincial of England 
1379-92 (the dating is Bale’s; supported by Acta cap. gen., i. 73, 78, 85, 94, 100, 
106 and W. W. Shirley, Fasciculi zizaniorum, 290). The chief point of interest 
would be the nature of the provincial’s connexion with the cartulary. 

The notice of Robert Ivory in Bale’s ‘Anglorum Heliades’, bk. i, includes the 
statement: ‘Lustravit provinciam ut ordinem ad pristinum statum reduceret; 
atque ut nihil spectatu dignum deperiret, per singula cenobia fundationes et 
locorum monimenta libellis inscripsit et conventum registra appellavit unicui- 
que suum relinquens.’ (B.M., MS. Harl. 3838, fo. 32v). This is compatible with 
the first statement, but in ‘Anglorum Heliades’, bk. ii, the list of Robert’s re- 
puted works includes: ‘Monimenta provincia. Li. 1. Ad perpetuam rerum 
memoriam’. (ibid., 83). This attribution re-appears in Bale’s published works, 
though with the alleged incipit changed to ‘Ad perpetuam rei memoriam’ 
(Illustrium maioris Britannia scriptorum catalogus, Ipswich 1548, ‘248’, rectius 251; 
Scriptorum illustrium maioris Brytannia catalogus, Basle ‘1559’, 504). 

To verify these statements may now be impossible. The first is compatible 
with what survives of the Lynn cartulary. The second can get no support from 
the cartulary of Hulne (B.M., MS. Harl. 3897). If a mistake it is of the kind 
that might arise from supposing the Lynn cartulary to be an exemplar of a 
group. The attribution of a book, ‘Monimenta provincie’, to Ivory may be 2 
mistake arising from the second statement. It acquires a certain air of being 
circumstantial in Scriptorum, where the list of works is introduced by: ‘Londini 
etiam sui coenobii bibliothecam mirum in modum auxit, magno plane veterum 
exemplariorum numero, partim precio, partim precibus passim comparato. 
Quibus et hos a se editos libros addidit, scilicet ...’ This suggests that the 
alleged ‘Monimenta provincie’ was known to have been in the London library. 
But this passage is a mere conflation of information from Leyland with the notice 
of Ivory’s works in J/lustrium; in the latter there is no word of the London library, 
in Leyland no word of ‘Monimenta provincie’ (Commentariit de scriptoribus 
Britannicts auctore Joanne Lelando, ed. A. Hall, London 1729, 395).] 
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learning, was a native of Trebizond. In 1437 he accompanied 


( : eorge Amiroutzes, commonly called the Philosopher for his wide 


John VIII Palaeologus, emperor of Constantinople, to Italy to | 


the Council of Ferrara-Florence as one of the three erudite laymen (the 
others were George Scholarius and George Gemistus ‘Pletho’) that the 
emperor took with him to advise him on the difficult theological questions 
there to be discussed. As the events unfolded division arose in the ranks 
of the Greeks. First, in Ferrara, there was the question as to what should be 
the subject of the opening discussion—the addition of the Filioque to the 
Creed, or the doctrine of the Filioque. Bessarion, metropolitan of Nicaea 
(later cardinal) and Scholarius (later the patriarch Gennadius) wanted to 
start with the latter as the more fundamental; Mark Eugenicus, metro- 
politan of Ephesus, and Gemistus preferred the former and their opinion 
prevailed. Amiroutzes agreed with Bessarion and Scholarius. In Florence, 
where the subject of debate was the doctrine of the Filioque, the rift be- 
tween the two parties was more serious. It was a rift mainly between the 
leaders, for the majority of the Greek bishops, of a lower intellectual 
standard, was content to follow. For union the protagonists were Bessarion, 
Isidore, metropolitan of Kiev and of all Russia, Gregory, the imperial con- 
fessor, and Dorotheus, metropolitan of Mitylene. Against union, Mark of 
Ephesus stood almost alone but indomitable. George Amiroutzes was a 
staunch supporter of the unionists, who in several of the private confer- 
ences of the Greeks bitterly attacked Eugenicus and who gave a written 
vote in decisive and clear terms in favour of the orthodoxy of the Latin 
doctrine on the Procession of the Holy Spirit.1 The decree of union of the 
Latin and the Greek Churches was promulgated in solemn session on 
6 July 1439. It bears the signatures of the emperor, of all the Greek 
prelates but two (Eugenicus and Isaias of Stauropolis), of five deacons of 
the Great Church and of several monks. The three ‘philosophers’ did not 
sign because they were laymen. As is well known, after their return to 
Constantinople most of the Greek prelates, under the influence of Mark 
Eugenicus and of popular sentiment, repented of their adherence. George 
Scholarius, who had delivered in Florence as clear a decision in favour of 
Latin orthodoxy as Amiroutzes, even became the anti-unionist leader. It 


1M. Jugie, ‘La profession de foi de Georges Amiroutzés au concile de Florence,’ in 
Echos d’ Orient, xxxvi (1937), 175-80. 
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A TRACTATE ABOUT THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE 


is said that Amiroutzes, too, made his recantation in the form of a letter 
or tractate entitled: ‘About the Events in the Council of Florence to 
Demetrius, duke of Nauplion, of Amiroutzes the Philosopher.”! It is the 
contention of this article that this tractate was not written by Amiroutzes 
and that it is most probably a composition of much later date, even though 
it purports to be written by a participant in the Council.” 

The tractate was virtually unknown, if not completely unknown, till 
the early years of the seventeenth century. The proof of this broad assertion 
is the fact that Leo Allatius, a man of vast erudition, particularly in the 
literature about the Council of Florence, who flourished in the first half 
of that century, had never heard of it till he came across a reference to it 
in a contemporary Greek polemic,* and then he obtained a copy of it from 
friends of his in his native Chios*. The manuscript he received bore the 
title attributing the work to Amiroutzes, and that is the only reference 
to Amiroutzes in the whole composition. Allatius, though critical of the 
work itself, accepted the attribution. Similarly, he did not question the 
name of the supposed recipient of the treatise, Demetrius, duke of Nau- 
plion. Yet who was that Demetrius who had asked for a brief account of 
the Council of Florence? He could not have been Demetrius Palaeologus, 
both because having been an eye-witness of the events in Italy he would 
not have stood in need of enlightenment and because the letter speaks 
of him completely in the third person: “The emperor went to Italy with 
the Byzantine patriarch and the patriarchal procurators and his brother 
and many nobles’ (82). Modern writers say it was Demetrius Asan, 
governor of Mouchli.® The only reason I can imagine for such an asser- 
tion is that Demetrius Asan is the only other Demetrius of that time who 
might have been a possible recipient. He was active then in the Pelopon- 
nese; yet he had no connexion with Nauplion, which had long been, and 
would long remain, a Venetian possession. In any case, even if he was ill- 
informed about the events of the Council, he would have been only too 


1 Edited by L. Mohler, ‘Eine bisher verlorene Schrift von Georgios Amirutzes tiber 
das Konzil von Florenz’, in Oriens Christianus, neue Serie, ix (1920), 20-35; and by 
M. Jugie, ‘La lettre de Georges Amiroutzés au duc de Nauplie Démétrius sur le concile 
de Florence’, in Byzantion, xiv (1939), 77-93. Both editors have transcribed the sole 
extant MS., Vallicellanus 183, an eighteenth-century copy of an earlier MS. once in the 
possession of Leo Allatius. Allatius received it from Chios and gives several extracts from 
it, including the title, which amply prove the fidelity of the copy. References will be 
given to Fr. Jugie’s article, as probably the more accessible to the reader. 

2 ‘And, in the first place, I together with them put into Venice’ (82). The importance 
of this examination of the authenticity of this treatise ascribed to Amiroutzes will be 
apparent to the readers of my book, The Council of Florence, which will be published very 
shortly. ’ 

8 Of George Coresius who flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century: 
L. Allatius, De ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua consensione, Coloniae Agrippinae 
1648, cc. 877, 935. ie 

4 Allatius, c. 1379. This, now lost, and the copy in the Biblioteca Vallicelliana are 
the only known MSS. 

5 A, Zakythinos, Le despotat grec de Morée i, Paris 1932, 258, n, 5; ii, Athens 1953, 114, 
361, with assurance: N. Tomadakis, ‘Did George Amiroutzes become a Mohammedan ?” 
in Epetiris Hetaireias Byzantinon Spoudon xviii (1948), 118, with more reserve. 
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well acquainted with one of the main reasons why the Council was held 
at all—to get military aid for Constantinople—since he passed much of 
his life fighting against the Turk. Yet the letter begins by describing John 
VIII’s despair ‘since the Turk had subdued all the territories subject to 
the power of the kingdom of Byzantium’ and spends the best part of two 
pages recounting, with a highly improbable speech of the emperor John, 
the actions and the sentiments of the Greeks that induced them to go to 
Italy—information completely superfluous for Demetrius Asan or any 
other contemporary Greek personage, but useful once the Council had 
become ancient history. 

The letter, of course, purports to be more or less contemporary with 
the Council: the writer claims to have reached Venice with the emperor. 
If Amiroutzes were the author, he would not have written it before 1447, 
for in that year Mark Eugenicus’s brother, John, addressed a letter to him 
trying to win him back to the ranks of orthodoxy.! He is not likely to have 
written it after 1453 when the fall of Constantinople spelt the end both of 
the Byzantine Empire and of the uneasy union with the Latins. In any 
case, during the years from the end of the Council till 1461, when Trebi- 
zond fell to the Turks (apart from an embassy to Italy in 1448-9), 
Amiroutzes was back in his native city and immersed in political activity, 
a stranger to the bitter controversy that troubled Constantinople, dwelling 
at the other end of the Greek world from the Nauplion of which Demetrius 
was supposed to be the duke. 

These preliminary considerations cast serious suspicion on the authen- 
ticity of the tractate. There is, however, one statement contained in it that 
changes suspicion into certainty. The writer states that Isidore of Kiev 
did not sign the decree of union (86). That assertion is an error that any 
active participant in the Council could hardly have been guilty of; one 
that Amiroutzes could not have been guilty of. For, as has been earlier 
stated, Isidore was one of the most energetic, if not the most energetic, 
promoter of union in Florence, who time and again encouraged, persuaded 
and exhorted his fellows to union; who was an active delegate on many 
committees; who was the chief go-between of emperor and pope; who did 
not return immediately after the Council to Greece but went as papal 
legate to announce the union to the oriental Christians of Poland, Lithu- 
ania and the principalities of Russia; who solemnly commemorated the 
pope and promulgated the act of union in the Great Church of St. Sophia 
on the eve of the capture of Constantinople. And Amiroutzes was an ardent 
supporter of his, and on occasion a bitter critic of his adversary, Mark 
Eugenicus. Amiroutzes could not have failed to know that Isidore not 
only approved of the decree of union that he had done so much to bring 
into being, but that he had signed it in his own name and in that of the 
patriarch of Antioch, whose procurator he was: and, therefore, he could 
not have stated the opposite a few years later. Nor could anyone else who 
was at the Council. 


1. Legrand, Cent-dix lettres grecques de Frangois Filelfe, Paris.1892, 304-5. 
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A TRACTATE ABOUT THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE 


This mistake can hardly be a deliberate falsehood, for it makes no 
appreciable difference to the writer’s argument, and is included only 
incidentally. It is a mistake of ignorance, due possibly to a misreading of a 
list drawn up by George Scholarius. At some time after 1444-5, when he 
took over the leadership of the opposition to union from Mark Eugenicus, 
Scholarius made a list of the Greek signatories to the decree of union with 
comments on their later attitude to it. This list is preserved in two manu- 
scripts, both in the handwriting of Scholarius himself. As the document is 
printed (reproducing Cod. Dionysiacus 150—Mount Athos), in a column 
on the left are the names, in one on the right are the comments of Schol- 
arius. Isidore’s name follows that of Mark of Ephesus. Opposite the space 
between them is ‘Procurators of Antioch’; opposite Isidore’s name there 
is no comment, but opposite Mark’s there is ‘He did not sign’, so that of the 
two comments one applies to both individuals, the other only to Mark. A 
reader of the list, unfamiliar with the true history of the Council, could 
easily take both comments as applicable to both names.! One such reader 
did apparently make that mistake. 

There are also other mistakes in the tractate, though not so glaring. 
Even so, one would not have expected a man of Amiroutzes’s intelligence 
and position in the Council to have made them. It is said, for example (82), 
that ‘the pope right from the start of the discussions makes the question 
of the addition the matter of dispute through John and Julian who were 
trying to show that the Filioque was added under the stress of necessity’. 
It was the Greeks, of course, who chose the subject of discussion (when 
Amiroutzes sided with Bessarion against Eugenicus), not the pope; and 
John Montenero, O.P., made no public appearance in Ferrara in favour 
of the addition, though he was the Latin spokesman throughout the 
sessions in Florence. Again, the writer asks: ‘In what way was it (i.e. the 
Council) oecumenical, when the exarch of the Synod, that is the metro- 
politan of Ephesus, who was also procurator of the patriarchs both of 
Antioch and of Jerusalem, did not sign?’ Mark in Constantinople had been 
appointed procurator first of Alexandria, then of Jerusalem, and finally in 
Ferrara he was made procurator of Antioch, but he never held two proxies 
simultaneously—neither did any other procurator of the patriarchs. 

Apart from the above inaccurate assertions there is very little other 
reference to the events in this ‘About the Events in the Council of 
Florence’. However, the author on two occasions quotes what purport to 
be words uttered by the pope and on another some words of a Greek 
prelate, which are so like the account found in the Greek Practica of the 
Council as to make one believe that they are not founded on the author’s 
memory of events, but are in fact direct borrowings. 

It should be borne in mind that the Greek Practica as we now have 


1L. Petit, X.A. Sidéridés, M. Jugie, Céuvres complétes de Gennade Scholarios, iii, Paris 
1930, 194-5. The other MS., Cod. Barrocianus Oxoniensis 85 fol. 3r-3v, drawn up in 
the same way, is not quite so misleading, since it mentions that Isidore became a 
cardinal. 
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them are compiled from two main sources, the official protocol of the 
speeches made in the public sessions and excerpts from a general account 
written by some Greek metropolitan who took part in the Council, 
probably Dorotheus of Mitylene.1 This latter source, which I call the 
‘Description’, was originally a separate work which is now lost, no copy 
of it being now known to exist. But at some date between 1463 and 1470 a 
scribe, John Plousiadenus, filled out the lacunae in the history of the 
Council as recounted in the protocol by introducing in various places long 
extracts from the ‘Description’. This ‘Description’, to judge from what 
Plousiadenus has thus preserved to us, is concise, made up for the most 
part of diary-entries strung together. Events are narrated briefly; of 
speeches only a précis is given. 

Two of the quotations found in the tractate addressed to Demetrius 
are from a spéech of the pope that is recorded in précis in the ‘Description’. 
According to the text of ‘Amiroutzes’ they are as follows: ‘Everywhere 
before my eyes I see division, and I marvel as to how division is going to 
be of any help to you. Still, if that is to be the case, how will the western 
princes receive it, and We, how much grief must We not feel in Our- 
selves ? Nay, you, how are you going to depart to your native land?’ (86). 
The only difference between this version and that of the Practica (423) is 
that ‘Amiroutzes’ wrote ‘princes’ where the Practica has ‘lords’. ‘But once 
union is accomplished, both the western nobles and We shall help you, and 
our help will free you from captivity’ (86). The corresponding text of the 
Practica is much longer (423-4) : “But once union is accomplished, both the 
western kings and all of us will furnish great help and we shall greatly 
help you; and our help will bring great relief to the Christians dwelling in 
the East and to those in the power of the pagan.’ The words of the prelate 
are these: ‘What then are you after with this departure of ours at the 
expense of the pope? Do you want us to betray our faith?’ (86). The 
Practica for ‘What then’ has ‘And what’, and after ‘this departure of ours’ 
adds ‘to our native land’(400). 

The similarity between the two versions for the first and the last 
quotation is so great as to amount to identity. One explanation of this 
striking correspondence could be that each writer independently was faith- 
fully recording the speaker’s words and incidentally proving the other’s 
historical reliability. But in the case of the first quotation it is not the 
speaker’s words that are being quoted, but part of a précis made by a 
casual individual, the author of the ‘Description’, so that one is forced to 
conclude that the writer of the letter-treatise to Demetrius: borrowed from 
the ‘Description’. If he borrowed in the one case, we need not hesitate to 
affirm that he borrowed also in the other two. The ‘Description’, however 
was probably written during the Council and no more is known of its 
later history except that the original or a copy was in the hands of 
Plousiadenus some thirty-five years later. Thereafter the protocol-‘Des- 
cription’ as he contrived it was frequently copied, but it is not likely that 


1 J. Gill, Quae supersunt Actorum graecorum Concilii Florentini, Rome 1953, liii-lxix. 
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A TRACTATE ABOUT THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE 


copies would have circulated in the Turkish-dominated territories, at least 
for a considerable time after the establishment of Turkish rule there, 
before, that is, a certain degree of peace and a modus vivendi had been 
established between conqueror and conquered. By that time the Practica 
had become even more accessible, for they were printed first in 1577 and 
then, with a Latin translation by John Caryophilus, again in 1612 in the 
third volume of the Vatican Collection of Councils, and this edition was 
published separately in two volumes a few years later in 1629. One cannot 
conclude from this argument alone that the treatise to Demetrius is a late 
production and not by Amiroutzes, because it is just possible that an anti- 
unionist writer in the decade after the Council could have had access to a 
copy of the ‘Description’. But it is so unlikely that the presence of these 
quotations indicates rather that the letter to Demetrius was put together 
long after the Council, when the Greek Practica after frequent copying, or 
more probably after being printed, were easily come by. 

There are other considerations, of a more general nature, that should 
make the reader who is well acquainted with the documents of the Council 
of Florence regard this tractate with reserve. From its title one would 
expect a treatment that has constant reference to the events of the 
Council. What one finds is what I have frequently called it, a treatise. 
There is, of course, incidental mention of the accusations that have been 
current among the Greeks from the end of the Council to this day, that the 
union was bought, that it was the fruit of duress, etc., but they do not 
indicate that the writer was a participant in the Council, only that he was 
an anti-unionist. These, with the ‘quotations’ discussed above, are used to 
prove that the Council of Florence was not ecumenical. Something, too, 
is said about the addition of the Filioque to the Creed, but with the purpose 
as much as anything of showing that no pope could lawfully have intro- 
duced it on his own initiative. The bulk of the treatise is directed not to 
discussion of the Filioque, which was almost the exclusive theme of the 
debates in Italy, but to disproving the papal claims to primacy, and that 
by arguments which are certainly not drawn from the records of the 
Council of Florence. Appeal is made to canons of the Council of Nicaea 
and of the Third Council of Constantinople, called also the Council in 
Trullo, for the ecumenicity of which Peter Lombard is quoted. A parallel 
is drawn between Moses as ‘teacher of the race of the Jews’ and the 
Patriarchs of the Pentarchy, with references to the books of the Old 
Testament. Various Fathers, including Jerome and Cyprian, interpret 
‘Feed my sheep’ and ‘Lovest thou me more than these’ as applicable to all 
the Apostles: exact references are given. The treatise ends with a list of 
deposed patriarchs (with references to sources) and of errant popes— 
Zephyrinus was a Montanist; Marcellinus sacrificed to idols; Liberius and 
Felix were Arians; Celestine was a Nestorian; Honorius a Monothelite— 
so ‘it is not an article of faith to believe in- the pope’, ‘remove then the 
Filioque from the Creed and say it as before’, ‘for the third hypostasis has 
his being from the Father only, though he comes forth through the Son 
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as through a second hypostasis. This, most honoured leader, I am able to 
put before you in brief, and if you need anything of me, command me’. 
So it ends. The arguments are far, far removed from those of Florence in 
matter and spirit, and, I would say, also in time. 

If this treatise had come down to us with no title and without the 
phrase in it that makes the author reach Venice with the emperor, no one, 
I think, would for a moment have imagined that it was from the pen 
either of Amiroutzes or of any other participant in the Council. On the 
contrary, its false statements and its general tone would suggest some 
controversialist not very familiar with the history of the Council, writing 
at a date long after its close, when controversy about the papacy had al- 
ready been coloured by the Protestant Reformation. And this view, is 
in my opinion, the correct one. The title and the phrase that connect the 
treatise with Amiroutzes and Italy are, I believe, deliberate falsifications 
designed to give the document a spurious authenticity. 

If that is so, it is not the only imposture of the kind. Credit was long 
given to the so-called acts of a council that was supposed to have been 
held in St. Sophia in 1450 to depose the patriarch Gregory and reject 
the union of Florence. C. Papaioannou has shown conclusively that these 
are fabrications and, both for other reasons and because the first mention 
of them came from the pen of George Coresius, he concluded that 
Coresius was the one who fabricated them.? Coresius, born in Chios 
¢. 1554-63, studied medicine and philosophy in Padua, taught Greek and 
practised as a doctor in Pisa and Leghorn, and returned to Chios where, 
c. 1624, he founded a monastery. In 1633 he was called to Constantinople 
to conduct discussions with Antony Leger, the Dutch Calvinist. He died 
about 1654. 

Can it be no more than a series of coincidences that in the same phrase 
in which Coresius makes the first known mention of the spurious acts of 
the council of 1450 he mentions too, and again it is for the first time, the 
treatise of Amiroutzes and a treatise of Gemistus which also makes the 
strange assertion that Isidore of Kiev did not sign the decree of union’; 
that Coresius (like Allatius) was a native of Chios; that Allatius received 
his copies of the spurious acts and of the treatises of Amiroutzes and 
Gemistus from friends of his in that island*; and that these works, till then 
so rare as to have been quite unknown, became suddenly available at the 


1 This idea, of its relation with Reformation ideology, occurred to me before I had 
actually traced any possible physical connexion. 

2 C. Papaioannou, “The Acts of the so-called last Synod in St. Sophia (A.D. 1450) and 
their historical value’ in Ekklesiastiki Aletheia, xv-xvi, 1896-7, passim. Allatius (op. cit., 
cc. 1380-95) had already indicated a number of blatant contradictions and absurdities, 
and had come to the same conclusion as to their worthlessness. 

3 Papaioannou, op. cit., xv, 397-8: Allatius, cc. 877, 935. All we know of the treatise 
of Gemistus is a quotation in Allatius, op. cit., cc. go8—-g: he mentions Chios as the 
source of what must have been this treatise in c. 937, whose opening words are nearly, 
but not quite, the same as those of the treatise generally recognised as genuinely of 
Gemistus: cf. c. 936. 

* Allatius, cc. 1379, 1380, 937. 
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same time? Coresius was the most active Greek opponent of the Latin 
Church of his day and the writer of an imposing list of polemical works.* 
Allatius and Caryophilus were just as active on the other side. It looks as 
if Coresius did not hesitate to provide himself with ‘authoritative’ answers 
to his opponents’ arguments and to make sure that his adversaries read 
them. 

1 Cf. K. N. Sathas, Biographies of Greeks distinguished in Literature (1453-1821), Athens 


1868, 249-50. One is entitled: ‘About the Primacy of the Pope’; it would be interesting 
to compare its arguments with those of the treatise addressed to Demetrius. 
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bout four hundred years ago John Knox wrote as follows in his 
Comfortable Epistle to Christ’s afflicted Church: ‘Let Wynchester, and 
his cruel counsell, devise and study till hys wits faile, howe the kyng- 
dom of his father, the Antichrist of Rome, may prosper: And let him and 
them drink the bloudde of Goddes sainctes till they be droncke, and theyr 
bellyes burst, yet shall they never provide long in their attemptes. Their 
counsailes and determinacions shalbe like the dreame of a hungry or 
thyrstie man, who in his slepe dreameth that he is eatinge or drinckinge; 
but after he is awaked, his pain continueth, and his soule is unpacient and 
nothinge eased. Even so shall these tyrantes, after their profounde 
counsayles, long devices and assured determinations, understand and know 
that the hope of ypocrites shal be frustrate; that a kingdome begunne with 
tyranny and bloudde, can neither be stable nor permanent; but that the 
glorie, the riches, and manteiners of the same, shalbe as strawe in the flame 
of fyre. Altogether with a blaste they shal be consumed in such sorte, that 
their palaces shal be a heape of stones, their congregations shal be desolate; 
and such as do depend upon their helpe, shalfal into destruction and 
ignominie with them.’ 

I quote this passage for its manner rather than for its matter. The last 
thing I want to do is to stimulate any kind of religious difference or bitter- 
ness, and this passage was written deliberately to stir up strife. The strife 
and bitterness, however, are an essential background to my subject, and I 
do not want to be accused of glossing over them. I do not approve of 
Knox’s intention, but the passage has one characteristic which will under- 
lie most of the poetry that I shall discuss in this essay. I do not refer to 
those admirable Biblical echoes that lie behind such phrases as ‘their 
palaces shal be a heape of stones, their congregations shal be desolate’. 
Instead I would ask you to notice that extraordinary simile of the dream 


1 The substance of this essay was delivered as a lecture in the University of St. 
Andrews in April 1957. I have attempted in it to show that there was unity as well as 
diversity in two contemporary religious literatures and to hint at the sources of that 
unity. My analysis of the Spanish tradition owes a great deal to my private discussions 
with Professor A. A. Parker of King’s College, London. My other debt is to Mr. Louis 
L. Martz’s profound book: The Poetry of Meditation, Yale Studies in English, 1956. I must 
also thank the Reverend Professor Norman Sykes for his encouragement and for the 
loan of the works of John Knox, and Dr. R. W. Ladborough of Magdalene College for 
four very helpful criticisms. 
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SPANISH AND ENGLISH RELIGIOUS POETRY OF 17TH CENTURY 


of the hungry or thirsty man ‘who in his slepe dreameth that he is eatinge 
or drinckinge’. Perhaps it is a recollection of the hardships Knox himself 
endured in the French galleys; there he may well have had the very experi- 
ence he describes. What, however, makes the simile memorable is the fact 
that this image of the thirsty man’s dream both corresponds with the brief 
spell of power that Knox’s enemies enjoyed and is at the same time drawn 
from ordinary life as we know it, whether we have had this particular 
dream or not. We have here an ordinary fact, taken from common life, 
used as an example of what Knox regarded as a higher truth. And so in 
his more purely devotional treatises he could say: “Trubillis ar the Spurris 
to stir us to Pray,’ or: ‘For yf God be present by assistance of his Halie 
Spreit, or that no dout is in our conscience, but that assuredlie we stand 
in Godis favour, what can corporall trubill hurt the saule or mynd? Seing 
the bitter frostie wind can not hurt the bodie it self, whilk is maist warmlie 
coverit and cled from violence of the cold.’ Spurs have now gone to the 
wretched dump-heap of English dead metaphors, but in Knox’s phrase 
they are still sharp; and there is a strong sense of solid comfort when he 
compares God’s favour to a heavy warm overcoat worn in an icy gale.! 

Language of this kind seems to have been common in sixteenth-century 
devotional literature. Instead of going to the famous Spanish mystics for 
examples I prefer to quote from a little-known book which was probably 
written in the same year that Knox wrote his Comfortable Epistle. The 
author was Fray Domingo de Valtanas, O.P. and the book a treatise on 
Christian doctrine. On almost every page can be found similes like those 
quoted from Knox which both illuminate the truths of his teaching and 
bring it into close relation with everyday life. Here are a few specimens. 
‘Faith is like the link-boy who carries his torch by night to light his master 
going to the palace; the link-boy does not go into the palace, but he takes 
his master to the door. So Faith in this life serves only to light us to the 
gates of Heaven.’ ‘Misers are like the pig, which, while it is alive gives 
neither wool nor milk but only noises and trouble; but after it is dead it 
gives black puddings and good meat, and those who never knew it eat it. 
So bad rich men save their wealth for those they do not know.’ ‘We may 
liken purgatory to a prison for gentlemen debtors; for there are admitted 
only the friends of God who have not the money to pay their debts to Him.’ 
‘Birds fly in order to teach their young ones to fly; and Christ prayed and 
did other works in order to teach us what we ought to do.’ ‘Until a man 
realises that he is a sinner he does not understand or feel how harmful a 
thing sin is; it is like a pitcher, which while it is in the water in the well, 
one cannot tell how much it weighs, until is is taken out of the well. All 
this air is full of motes, and they cannot be seen until the sun shines; so 
the sinner, while he is in sin, does not know its seriousness, until by peni- 
tence he abandons it.’ And Valtanas draws on other aspects of life too: 
with him the habits of gamblers, dirty linen, standing on a bench to reach a 
high shelf, dolls, the wine-press, a sword-handle, oil and water, new fashions 

1 John Knox, Works, ed. David Laing, Edinburgh 1854, iii. 248, 89, 137. 
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in clothes, as well as birds, beasts, flowers and all the phenomena of nature, 
all illustrate the workings of God’s laws or the ways in which men defy 
them. Along with frequent quotations from the Bible and from the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church went these homely illustrations and 
similes. And he himself resumed his own procedure when he exclaimed: 
‘All the universe, what is high and what is low, is nothing else than a love 
letter in which God places all the works of His almighty hands in all their 
beauty and finery to invite us to love Him.”! 

This kind of writing made the mysteries of religion more intelligible to 
the simple. By it ordinary experience of every-day life was brought into 
touch with religious experience. The analogy of religion could be perceived 
in all places and at all times. There was no shutting off religion into an 
isolated compartment, from which ordinary feelings and actions were 
excluded. So'that the sixteenth century was spared that mixture of tenuous 
abstractions and reverend unctuousness which afflicts much twentieth- 
century devotional writing. Reverence, perhaps, suffered. A writer, 
slightly later than Valtanas, compared our Lord to an ass who bears our 
sins in His Passion, but who rises like a sturdy elephant at the Resurrec- 
tion.” But even this lapse of taste is excusable when the effective realism 
of some of the other examples is considered. God was to be found every- 
where as well as in church. St. Theresa said that He walked among the 
pots and pans in the kitchen. And this awareness of Him in all that takes 
place around us is not the least of the merits of the religious poems we are 
going to discuss. 

Both in the British Isles and in Spain the religious thinkers saw grave 
dangers in secular literature. Nicholas Ferrar, the friend of George Herbert 
and Crashaw, wrote as follows: 


‘Inasmuch as all the comedies, tragedies, pastorals, etc. and all those 
they call heroical poems, none excepted; and likewise all the books of 
tales, which they call novels, and all feigned histories written in prose, all 
love-hymns, and all the like books are full of idolatry, and especially tend 
to the overthrow of Christian religion, undermining the very foundations 
thereof, and corrupt and pollute the minds of the readers with filthy lusts, 
as, woe is me, I have proved in myself: and in this regard therefore, to 
shew my detestation of them to the world, and that all others may take 
warning, I have burned all of them, and most humbly have, and do 
beseech God, to forgive me all my misspent time in them, and all the sins 
that they have caused in me, which surely, but for His infinite grace, had 
carried my soul down into hell long ere this. And I profess to be of Mr. 
Gallatius his opinion, that the having an Orlando in the house is sufficient 
ground to have burnt it down over their heads, that truly fear God. I 


1 Fray Domingo de Valtanas, Doctrina Christiana: en que se tracta de lo que deue cada vno 
creer, huyr, obrar, dessear, y que cosa es Dios: con otras cosas dignas de saber, Seville 1555, 
fols. 14r, 35v, 126r, 3ov—gir, 8ar. 

2 Pedro Malén de Chaide, La conversién de la Magdalena, ed. P. Félix Garcia O.S.A., 
Madrid 1990, ii. 184-5. 
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SPANISH AND ENGLISH RELIGIOUS POETRY OF I7TH CENTURY 


beseech all that truly fear God, that love Jesus Christ, to consider these 
things well. Amen. Amen. Amen.’ 


In the same way, Fray Pedro Malon de Chaide (the writer whose simile 
of the ass and the elephant I quoted a moment ago), compared the novels 
of chivalry, pastoral novels, and the beautiful poems of Garcilaso de la 
Vega to a dagger in the hands of a madman and to a slow poison working 
through the veins of a healthy man. In England religious literature was 
less prominent in the total sum than it was in Spain. In Spain the men who 
protested most against profane literature set themselves to provide pious 
books which should rival the poisons and daggers. So that much of the 
writing of the Counter-Reformation in Spain had a double purpose: to 
touch the heart and convert the ordinary man, and to provide agreeable 
reading-matter for those whose hearts had already been touched. Thus, 
in the late years of the sixteenth century, we find Maldon de Chaide 
himself, whose life of St. Mary Magdalene reads almost as well as a novel, 
Diego de Estella, whose book of the Vanity of the World contains a chapter 
on the vanity of writing works of theology, and Fray Luis de Granada, as 
well as the more famous Luis de Leédn—all these men writing the most 
vigorous and readable prose—included in the modern histories of Spanish 
literature. 

As far as poetry is concerned, there were different attempts to turn the 
worldly muse into the hand-maid of religion. Luis de Leén and Maldon de 
Chaide produced fine poetical translations of the Psalms and other poetical 
portions of the Old Testament. Other poets simply adapted the secular 
techniques to sacred subjects: instead of writing odes to princes and great 
ladies, they wrote them to Christ, to the Virgin and to Saints. But the pro- 
cess reached its most extreme expression in the literature ‘a lo divino’ that 
is to say, holy parody of the different profane genres. As early as the late 
fifteenth century we can find a number of examples of pious words to 
worldly tunes—the same procedure as that used by the modern Salvation 
Army. We find rubrics like this: ‘Fray Ambrosio Montesino made up 
these verses about the birth of Christ on the order of the most excellent 
lady the Marchioness of Moya. They can be sung to the tune of: Who is it 
who made you angry, my good love? Who is it who made you angry?” 
Or: ‘Fray Ambrosio made up these verses about St. John the Evangelist 
at the order of our Queen Donna Isabella to be sung to the tune of: 
Mother, the shepherd hasn’t come yet; something must be the matter in 
the country.’2 In both these poems the traditional poetic refrain has been 
skilfully adapted to give it an edifying, pious meaning. The fact that in 
Spain an oral tradition of lyric poetry had existed, probably since the 
beginning of the eleventh century, made these attempts successful. Some- 
times only very small changes needed to be made in the refrain, and a 


1 Nicholas Ferrar: two Lives, by his brother John and by Doctor Jebb, ed. J. E. B. Mayor, 


Cambridge 1855, 58-9. 
2 Cancionero de Montesino in the Romancero y cancionero sagrados, ed. Justo de Sancha in 


Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles XXXV, Madrid 1855, 429b, 4414. 
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pious gloss easily replaced a profane one. So the pious refrains became 
traditional too, sometimes reminding their hearers of the old words as the 
new ones were sung. We have half a dozen or so fifteenth-century speci- 
mens, but the number rapidly increased towards the end of the sixteenth 
century; they were taught to children, printed in chap-books, repeated 
from anthology to anthology, transmitted orally. Nowadays many have 
been collected from oral tradition by folklorists in Spain, Spanish America 
and the Canary Islands. 

Besides the popular lyric tradition there was a ballad tradition too. 
Poems in the ballad manner, but on sacred subjects, were composed in the 
sixteenth century and also found their way into oral tradition. In a recent 
collection made in the province of Santander! there are included many 
versions of ballads about the lives of Christ and the Virgin, and a few 
more about saints, and about Old Testament stories. I suspect that nearly 
all of them were composed and became current in the years immediately 
following the Council of Trent. 

There were, then, two largely oral currents of poetry, one lyric, the 
other narrative, which were consciously diverted into religious channels. 
The lyric is by far the more important from the literary point of view. 
Nearly all the shorter lyrics of St. John of the Cross arise from this tradi- 
tion. It affected also many of the religious poems of the two greatest relig- 
ious poets of the seventeenth century: Lope de Vega Carpio and José de 
Valdivielso. This current cannot be neglected by any student of Spanish 
poetry; in England there was practically nothing to correspond with it. 
Not because the English had an insuperable aversion to divine parodies, 
but because there was no oral lyric tradition in England remotely com- 
parable to that in Spain. 

The process that had been so successful with popular poetry was also 
applied to written works of literature. The moralists and preachers had 
attacked pastoral novels and novels of chivalry; the new writers set to 
work to make these edifying too. To counter the baleful novels of chivalry 
such works as the Knight of the Sun or the pilgrimage of man’s life in battle, the 
Knight of the Clear Star or man’s battle and triumph against the vices and the 
Christian Militia of the Pilgrim Knight, conqueror of Heaven appeared during 
the years 1552-1601. The works of Garcilaso de la Vega were adapted line 
by line by Sebastian de Cordoba in a pious fashion, and though this work 
is artistically negligible in itself, it influenced the poetry of St. John of the 
Cross.2 Lope de Vega wrote a divine pastoral novel called The Shepherds of 
Bethlehem, a work which contains some of the finest Christmas carols in 
Spanish. And the habit continued for many years. The results were often 
wretched from a literary point of view, but every now and again a work of 
some originality came out of them. As with the divine parodies of popular 


1 José Maria de Cossio and Tomas Maza Solano, Romancero popular de la Montana, 
two vols., Santander 1933-4. 

2 Cf. Damaso Alonso, La poesta de San Juan de la Cruz, Madrid 1942; Poesia espanola, 
Madrid 1950, 228-82. 
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SPANISH AND ENGLISH RELIGIOUS POETRY OF I7TH CENTURY 


poetry, pious writers trained themselves to use the profane techniques and 
ways of feeling for a holy purpose. And the result was that the religious 
poetry of Spain became capable of expressing itself in completely human 
terms. Religion and life thus remained to an extraordinary degree in 
contact with one another. 

The most famous divine parody in England was one supposed to have 
been used by king Charles I. It is included among the Praiers Used by His 
Mayestie In the time of his Sufferings, delivered to Doctor Juxon, bishop of 
London, immediately before his death. These prayers were included in 
some editions of the Eikon Basilike, though not in all. The first prayer is in 
fact taken almost verbatim from Sidney’s Arcadia, and Milton denounced 
the profanity of Charles’s devotional use of a worldly novel. But there were 
many other examples, though they take more finding than Spanish ones 
do. Professor Martz has shewn how Robert Southwell adapted lines by 
Sir Edward Dyer and how George Herbert with greater subtlety similarly 
used thoughts of Sir Philip Sidney.1 In both cases we can see the same 
process at work as we find in contemporary Spain: the pious borrower is 
not content with mere verbal borrowings; he incorporates into his religious 
poem ways of feeling which had hitherto been associated with those whom 
Donne called his ‘profane mistresses’. As we shall see later, this gives some 
of Lope de Vega’s religious pieces their greatest strength. 

Together with the divine parody went an extension of the divine 
analogy which we have already noticed in John Knox and in Domingo de 
Valtanas. In fact these phenomena are closely related. Divine parodies 
are perhaps only a special kind of divine analogy. In most of the examples 
I mentioned earlier there is a double similarity between the simile and 
what is compared to it. Knox saw the brief state of the bishop of Win- 
chester as a hungry man who dreams he is enjoying a good meal; when 
the dreamer wakes he is still hungry, and so too the bishop, when his spell 
of glory is over, will wake up to find himself starved of all the splendour 
which he thought permanent and was only transient. Valtanas’s pig is 
like a miser because it yields no good thing in life; but after death, each 
provides for others in spite of it or himself. These similes are mostly double 
or continued comparisons, and as time goes on and later writers try to say 
the same things even more forcefully the comparisons turn into double 
or continued metaphors. What literary historians call conceits are usually 
continued metaphors which are given an ingenious twist. And despite 
differences of language and religion there is often a general similarity 
between English and Spanish conceits in the seventeenth-century poems 
of the two nations. 

The chief artificer of Spanish continued metaphors was a man named 
Alonso de Ledesma, whose Conceptos espirituales—spiritual concepts or 
conceits—came out in 1600. These poems were very popular indeed, and 
their author produced two more sets of them within the next twenty-five 
years. The original edition was also reprinted several times. Histechnique was 


? Op. cit., 184-93, 259-73- 
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simply to take some such analogy as those that we have already discussed 
and work it out in detail. The majority of his Conceptos are religious, and 
the device was much imitated by his followers, who included great poets 
though he could hardly have made such a claim himself. Here are some 
examples of the kind of thing he did. He constructs a sonnet on the virtues 
of St. Ignatius Loyola by comparing him with Vulcan, who you will 
remember was also lame; the iron that the smith works is the souls of 
his fellow men, prayer supplies the bellows, obedience the pincers, con- 
science the hammer and anvil and Christ himself the fire. In another 
poem on St. Stephen, that saint is compared to a jeweller, who set the 
stones—precious because they were the instruments of his martyrdom—in 
his own body. In another, Christ is a visitor to a university which is in need 
of reform. Or there is yet another poem in which man lets out his house— 
really of course his soul—to a tenant named Sin who leaves it in such bad 
repair that he is shocked and takes on another tenant, this time a more 
satisfactory one, named Disillusion.? 

Ledesma’s recipe underlies much seventeenth-century poetry. In 
Spain, at least, he helped greater men than he to realise what the con- 
tinued metaphor was capable of. Most English conceits consist of a 
continued metaphor paradoxically exploited, and so do a very large 
number of Spanish ones. You may remember Thomas Carew’s epitaph 
on Mary Wentworth, whose body was made of such purely-tempered clay 
that it easily broke: 


‘Else the soul grew so fast within 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatch’d a Cherubin.’ 


And later in the poem: 


‘So though a Virgin, yet a Bride 
To every Grace, she justifi’d 
A chaste Polygamie, and dy’d.’? 


These lines are agreeably ingenious, but hardly great poetry. The contin- 
ued metaphor was, however, capable of much grander and more tender 
religious uses. George Herbert is our great English exemplar of them. His 
sonnet, Redemption, sees man’s relation to God as that of a complaining 
tenant to a landlord: 


‘Having been tenant long to a rich Lord, 
Not thriving, I resolved to be bold, 
And make a suit unto him, to afford 

A new small-rented lease, and cancell th’old. 


1 Many of these poems may be read in the Romancero y cancionero sagrados, see above, 
note 255. 

2 Sir John Grierson, Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford 
1921, 181. 
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In heaven at his manour I him sought: 
They told me there, that he was lately gone 
About some land, which he had dearly bought 
Long since on earth, to take possession. 


I straight return’d, and knowing his great birth, 
Sought him accordingly in great resorts; 
In cities, theatres, gardens, parks and courts: 
At length I heard a ragged noise and mirth 


Of theeves and murderers: there I him espied. 
Who straight, Your suit is granted, said, & died.’ 


The basic idea is one that Ledesma could easily have used. But Ledesma 
could never have matched the simple magnificence of the climax or the 
homeliness of the language which leads up to it: thriving, be bold, afford, 
small-rented lease and so on. The ‘ragged noise and mirth of theeves and 
murderers’ would also have been beyond his grasp. Herbert was possessed 
of an extraordinary sensitivity to detail which is the mark of a great poet. 
There are some fine double meanings in such expressions as ‘knowing his 
great birth’ and even in ‘I resolved to be bold’, which to me recalls the 
audemus dicere preceding the Lord’s Prayer after the Consecration at Mass. 
Herbert easily stimulates such religious reverberations; Ledesma hardly 
ever does, because his metaphors are merely ingenious and superficial. 

Ledesma, artistically, was a failure, but he showed greater poets the 
way. He had a host of imitators who like himself were mere versifiers, but 
José de Valdivielso and Lope de Vega were great religious poets. Before 
the end of this lecture I hope to be able to shew how this was the case, but 
meanwhile I want to deal with a peculiar Spanish manifestation which is 
largely glossed over by the official histories of Spanish literature. I refer to 
the seventeenth-century villancico or carol, sung in church on great festivals 
as a kind of vernacular parody of the monastic office. 

The villancico was already formed when this practice started, but its 
liturgical use was so unexpected that I cannot forbear describing it. On 
the eve of important feast-days the office consisted of three nocturns, each 
of which consisted of three psalms and three lessons. So these collections 
of carols were put together in three sets of three and performed for the 
benefit of those who could not follow the service in Latin.? The result was 
a strange medley of religion and seeming profanity which most critics and 
most religious people find extremely shocking. I must confess that I do 
not share their feelings. These carols were for public rejoicings. They did 
not, could not, express intimate, highly refined states of mind. Instead the 
poets strove to display the simple sense of joy which all could share. The 
feelings of a bishop or grandee towards the central mysteries of Christianity 

1 Tbid., 103. 


2 See the excellent study by Adolfo Méndez Plancarte in the introduction to the 
second volume of the Obras completas of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Mexico 1952, xi—Ixxi. 
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are not necessarily different from those of a charwoman or a bricklayer, 
but they will be differently expressed. To express religious joy so that all 
men and women could share in it, these poets put their words into the 
mouths of the humblest; supposed gipsies, slaves and even criminals are 
made to express the basic feelings which others could have expressed with 
greater verbal refinements. The fact that such men spoke with a peculiar 
accent or in broken Spanish or in thieves’ cant added a humorous piquancy 
to their words. The congregation could, at the same time, share the feelings 
of the speaker and laugh at the way he spoke. The apparent incongruity 
of the situation increased both its edification and its humour. Christ was 
born for all men, shepherds as well as Magi; need we scold these poets for 
including also gipsies, negresses, Portuguese and bravoes? 

A few years ago I published a set of these poems which I found among 
the chap-books which Pepys brought back from Seville in 1684. The carols 
themselves seem to date from about sixty years before. They include a 
dialogue between two negresses in negro Spanish, of a deliberate naiveté. 
The women bring to Christ as gifts all that they in their simplicity partic- 
ularly enjoy or prize: shirts, sweetmeats, toys and finery for the Virgin 
Mary. In another the speaker is a ruffian. He apostrophises Christ in the 
manger; his speech is full of oaths and bragging, but the oaths, taken 
literally, are a tribute to the Baby, and the boasts are meant to do Him 
honour. The poem almost topples over into farce, but the tenuous balance 
is, I think, precariously preserved.! There is a great mass of this poetry 
which has never been investigated seriously. It went on until the last third 
of the eighteenth century, when it was suppressed by law. The subject 
deserves much fuller treatment than it has yet received; I can only men- 
tion it here and pass on. Its nearest English equivalent is to be found in 
some of Crashaw’s more extravagant poems, but even these lack the ex- 
treme character that so many of the Spanish poems display. 

This extreme expression of counter-reformation popular religiosity 
could not be expected to be found in the world of Lancelot Andrewes and 
Jeremy Taylor, even if there is something rather like it in Crashaw. But I 
have already hinted that other Spanish seventeenth-century religious 
poems are very like George Herbert’s. How could this similarity have 
come about? One answer is, of course, that though the Anglican Church 
had separated from Rome, suppressing the Mass, prayers to Saints and the 
cult of the Blessed Virgin Mary, yet many Anglicans still retained much 
from medieval times. How much George Herbert used the Holy Week 
reproaches in his great poem The Sacrifice has been established by Miss 
Rosemond Tuve in her book: A Reading of George Herbert.* Still, even so 
one may doubt whether the old roots of Anglicanism remained sufficiently 
strong to produce such fruits after so many years of bitter controversy and 
doctrinal change. Something else seems implied, some stronger and more 
direct influence of Roman Catholic Europe on England. 

1 E, M. Wilson, ‘Félix Persio Bertiso’s La harpa de Belén’, in Atlante, ii (1954), 126-36. 

2 Rosemond Tuve, A Reading of George Herbert, London 1952: 
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The direct influence of Spanish religious verse on English remains a 
possibility. William Drummond, Richard Fanshawe, Thomas Ayres and 
Thomas Stanley all translated or adapted known Spanish originals into 
English. None of these poems were, as far as I know, religious poems, but 
if Géngora, Lope, Pérez de Montalvan and Quevedo appeared in 
English in the seventeenth century, why should not religious poems also 
have been translated, as long as they did not deal with controversial 
subjects? Gondomar reported to Philip III his astonishment at finding 
Spanish books on religious topics for sale in London book-shops.t We know 
that many Spanish books found their way into English libraries at that 
time. Bishop Ken’s library contained many Roman Catholic books of 
devotion and meditation, including several Spanish ones, whereas it was— 
according to his nineteenth-century biographer—deficient in the contro- 
versial writings of the continental reformers. Many of the old books in 
Emmanuel College library were the legacy of archbishop Sancroft; among 
them are an edition of Ledesma, Valdivielso’s poetical life of St. Joseph, 
the Rimas sacras of Lope de Vega and Hojeda’s magnificent Christiada—an 
unjustly neglected epic poem about the life of Christ. Many of these poems 
are marked by the archbishop himself, and I am sure that at least some of 
his ‘markings indicate that he found some poems edifying. Here, then, were 
two seventeenth-century English bishops who could read Spanish enough 
to find edification in it; they may not have been the only two. And if 
bishops, why not also a good many of the lesser clergy and pious men 
generally? John Donne, George Herbert and Richard Crashaw, at least, 
almost certainly knew and read Spanish. Direct influence, therefore, of 
Spanish devotional poetry on English remains a possibility, even if it 
cannot be proved. There is, however, another continental influence which 
is certain and of greater importance; to discuss it it will be necessary to go 
back a little. 

The poems of Luis de Leon lie outside the original scheme of this 
lecture but I must refer to one of them. It is his ode on the Ascension. This 
poem consists of only five stanzas in most editions, but four additional 
stanzas occur in one manuscript. The authenticity of the four stanzas has 
been much discussed, and most editors reject them. Professor E. Sarmi- 
ento, in the notes to his edition of Ledén’s poems, made an interesting plea 
for them. He pointed out that the fuller version of this ode, as well as 
making a successful artistic whole, provided an orthodox religious medi- 
tation, according to the scheme of meditations popularised in the many 
books of devotion of the period. The scheme is that of the famous Religious 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. The shorter version of the poem, on the 
other hand, provided merely a truncated version. The first duty of the 
meditator is to fix in his mind the scene of the action on which he is to 
meditate, and this was called the ‘composition of place’. After this he was 


1 Documentos inéditos para la historia de Espajia. Correspondencia oficial de don Diego Sar- 
miento de Acufia, Conde de Gondomar, Madrid 1945, iv. 4. Despacho al Rey nuestro Sefior 
en 17 de Marzo, 1614. 
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to develop the theme by applying to it the different powers of the soul, in 
a way I shall explain shortly. The full scheme can be followed in this fine 
poem in the nine-stanza version. And if the Ignatian plan of meditation 
can be seen in this one poem of Ledn’s, something like it may have been 
followed in other religious poems by other writers. Whether the poem’s 
extra stanzas are authentic or not, Professor Sarmiento’s analysis is ex- 
tremely important. The precepts of St. Ignatius were followed by clergy, 
religious and many lay catholics in the sixteenth century and since. May 
we not expect to find the same technique employed in very many other 
religious poems by Roman Catholics outside, as well as inside, Spain? 

John Donne was born and brought up in the old religion. Though in 
1611 he wrote a satire against Jesuit Machiavellianism called Ignatius his 
Conclaue, there is evidence that he too practised the Ignatian method of 
meditation. Perhaps I ought to add that the satire against the Jesuits is 
almost as virulent (though it is rather more humorous) as the passage 
from John Knox with which I started. The copy I read belonged to arch- 
bishop Sancroft, who had underlined the following lines: 


‘And he (Lucifer) had long obserued that the Clergie of Rome tumbled 
downe to Hell daily, easily and voluntarily, and by troupes, because they 
were accustomed to sinne against their conscience, and knowledge.”® 


Neither Donne nor Sancroft were in any sense crypto-Romans, but both 
of them found some profit in post-Tridentine methods of meditation. 

The evidence about Donne has been detected by two modern scholars 
who have worked independently: Miss Helen Gardner of Oxford and Mr. 
Louis L. Martz of Yale. Mr. Martz has followed out the patterns in the 
two great Anniversaries* and has shewn also that some aspects of it apply 
to the other poems too, even apparently irreligious poems. Miss Gardner 
found that a dozen of the Holy Sonnets, rearranged, formed a meditation 
of the Ignatian type on the four last things.‘ Her rearrangement of the 
order is also the order of the first edition of Donne’s poems, and this fact 
seems to me conclusive. Her revised arrangement has seventeenth-century 
authority. 

The Ignatian scheme consists roughly of the following method. After 
some short preparatory prayers the meditator prepares for the body of 
the meditation in two preludes. The first consists of the “composition of 
place’ in which the subject of the meditation is visualised—say the Temple 
or the mountain where Christ was speaking, or a metaphorical sight if the 
meditation is of a more abstract kind. The second prelude consists of a 
prayer appropriate to the subject-matter of the meditation. The body of 
the meditation follows: in turn the three powers of the soul (the memory, 
the understanding and the will), are applied to the Biblical scene or to the 


1 Fray Luis de Leén, The Original Poems, ed. E. Sarmiento, Manchester 1953, 87. 
2 John Donne, Ignatius his Conclaue, London 1611, 39. 

3 Op. cit., especially 221-48. 

4 John Donne, The Divine Poems, ed. Helen Gardner, Oxford: 1952, xl-lv. 
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more abstract subject. The memory calls the scene up before the eyes of 
the mind, the words spoken or things done; the understanding enters into 
its meaning; and the will then makes the decision according to the lessons 
learned by the understanding. The exercise ends with prayers that take 
the form of colloquies with God Himself. The scheme can be followed out 
in Donne’s poems with the aid of the two guides mentioned. 

The case of John Donne does not seem likely to be controverted. Mr. 
Martz has also shewn that something similar can be found with George 
Herbert, Richard Crashaw and even the puritan Richard Baxter. He 
argues that a large number of continental treatises on devotion were 
translated into English at Antwerp, Douay and St. Omers, and that these 
were read in many besides recusant circles in Jacobean and Caroline 
England. There are also protestant translations of many continental 
divines such as Luis de Granada and Diego de Estella. His case might be 
made stronger still were he to take into account the contents of libraries 
such as those of bishop Ken and archbishop Sancroft, which I have 
already referred to: there we find a large number of these treatises in their 
original languages: Spanish, Italian, French, as well as Latin. American 
scholars often assume that seventeenth-century Englishmen at best knew a 
very little French; but I think that there is no doubt at all that a great 
many men of learning knew Italian and Spanish too. Here, then, is the 
reason for the similarities that I have called attention to between English 
and Spanish religious poetry—it is not just because of a common climate 
of opinion or because of the fact that both are eventually derived from a 
common medieval heritage; they are, in fact, both the results of the same 
tradition of religious meditation, which largely derives from the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

The following anonymous English seventeenth-century poem shews 
clearly the influence of this work: 


‘Yet if his majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say, I’ll be your guest to-morrow night, 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! Let no man idle stand! 
Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat, 

And order taken that there want no meat. 
See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 
Look to the presence; are the carpets spread, 
The dais o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
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Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place. 
Thus if the king were coming would we do, 
And ’twere good reason too; 

For ’tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 
And after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 
But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin; 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 
We entertain him always like a stranger, 
And as at first still lodge him in the manger.”! 


This poem can be considered in terms of meditative procedure. The mem- 
ory calls up the imaginative picture of the earthly king’s visit in a lively 
‘composition of place’, and then with the words: “Thus if the king were 
coming would we do’ the understanding gets to work and examines the 
situation. The duty of the will is clearly implied at the end. But in a sense, 
the whole content of the poem is taken from the meditation of the second 
week in the Spiritual Exercises: “The call of the earthly king helps in the 
contemplation of the life of the Eternal King.’ I add a few extracts in rough 
translation: ‘Consider what a good subject should say to so liberal and 
humane a king; and if a man were not to accept his requests how he 
would deserve the vituperation of every man and the name of a false 
knight. . . . If we consider the vocation of the earthly king to his subjects, 
how much more worthy of consideration is it to see Christ our Lord, the 
eternal King, with all the universe before Him, to whom and to each one 
whom He says: My will is to conquer the whole world and all my enemies 
and so to enter the glory of My Father.’? These very passages may well 
have been the source of the anonymous poem. Now the source from which 
a particular poem derives has little to say to the merit of the poem. But 
here we can see that its liveliness of language is closely allied to the 
imaginatively visual and auditory composition of place. To consider 
Christ as King awakens a recreation of house-proud splendour which con- 
trasts with the manger and the miserable heart of man. The calls ‘All hands 
to work! Let no man idle stand!’ the visual image: 


‘See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light’ 


imply a powerful contrast with the human laziness and apathy in the pre- 
sence of God. The poem is as vivid and its language is as lively as the bits 
1 Text reprinted from J. W. Hebel and H. H. Hudson, Poetry of the English Renais- 


sance, New York 1932, 441. 
2 San Ignacio de Loyola, Obras completas (Biblioteca de autores cristianos), Madrid 


1952, 179. 
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from Knox and Valtanas with which I began this talk. From which fact 
it seems as though we might say that the Ignatian method of meditation— 
in the way in which it combined the supernatural with the natural, in the 
way that it saw the divine in terms of the human—was at one with the 
controversialists and popularisers. Here again religious poetry is seen in 
completely human terms; religion and ordinary life remain in contact. 

No words could be more urgent than those that Donne used to God 
in his twelve Holy Sonnets: 


‘Batter my heart, three person’d God; for, you 

As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and seeke to mend; 
That I may rise, and stand, o’erthrow mee, ’and bend 
Your force, to breake, blowe, burn and make me new. . . .’ 


Or in his picture of his soul as a condemned prisoner: 


‘Oh my blacke Soule! now thou art summoned 

By sickness, deaths herald and champion; 

Thou art like a pilgrim, which abroad hath done 
Treason, and durst not turne to whence hee is fled, 
Or like a thiefe, which till deaths doome be read, 
Wisheth himselfe delivered from prison; 

But damn’d and hal’d to execution, 

Wisheth that still he might be imprisoned . . .”2 


Even in the Songs and Sonnets we hardly find language as direct and un- 
literary as this. Is there any way, I wonder, by which this kind of thing can 
be justified according to Renaissance literary theory? Does not this sort 
of writing burst open all the bonds and bars of Italianate elegance, 
Scaliger and the doctrine of the three styles? It is well known that the 
language of the Bible shocked some men of letters at this time. They must 
often have found the language of religious poetry almost equally shocking. 

I know of nothing in Spanish that is exactly of the same kind as these 
Holy Sonnets of Donne. But at its best, in Lope and Valdivielso, there is a 
sensibility like that of George Herbert. As an example I will take a well- 
known sonnet from Lope’s Rimas sacras—one that was underlined also by 
archbishop Sancroft. 


‘Pastor, que con tus siluos amorosos 
me despertaste del profundo suefio, 
tu, que hiciste cayado dese lefio 
en que tiendes los bracgos poderosos; 

Vuelue los ojos a mi fe piadosos, 
pues te confieso por mi amor y duejio, 
y la palabra de seguirte empefio 
tus dulces silbos y tus pies hermosos. 

1 The Divine Poems, ed. cit., 11, 7. 
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Oye, Pastor, que por amores mueres, 
no te espante el rigor de mis pecados, 
pues tan amigo de rendidos eres; 
Espera, pues, y escucha mis cuidados; 
pero, icdmo te digo que me esperes, 
si estas para esperar los pies clauados ?”4 


‘Shepherd, who didst awake me from deep sleep by thy loving whistling, 
thou, who didst make a crook of that piece of wood on which thou didst 
stretch out thy powerful arms; turn thy eyes in pity to my faith, for I 
acknowledge thee to be my love and lord, and I pledge my word to follow 
thee, thy sweet whistlings and thy beautiful feet. Listen, Shepherd, who 
art dying from love; let not the harshness of my sins frighten thee, for thou 
art so much the friend to those who have surrendered; wait, then, and 
listen to my cares; but how can I ask thee to wait, if thou art there in order 
to wait with fixed feet?’ I must apologise for the prosaic rendering, but it 
is reasonably faithful. Christ is seen as the Good Shepherd who has a 
Cross for his crook and who whistles to his flock to guide it. Except for the 
references to Faith and to the Cross—which even then is referred to as 
lefio (wood)—Lope uses no specifically Christian words in the octet of 
this sonnet. He is a sheep who loves and follows his shepherd—and that 
is all, except for the hints conveyed by faith and the wooden crook. But 
the shepherd is soon revealed as being less the flesh and blood shepherd 
of the Spanish countryside than the literary shepherd of post-renaissance 
fiction—the pastoral shepherd of Garcilaso, Sannazaro and Montemayor. 
The line ‘Oye, Pastor, que por amores mueres’ might occur in any 
sixteenth-century eclogue. Its full effect can only be gained when we 
remember these poets as we read. The literature so criticised by Nicholas 
Ferrer and Maldén de Chaide is essential to the full appreciation of this 
sonnet, which makes its religious effect by means of profane reverberations. 
Lope’s own sinful life and love affairs—perhaps as well known to his con- 
temporaries as they are to too inquisitive modern scholars—and his own 
profane compositions—which included an imitation of Sannazaro—are 
only just hidden around the corner. The conventional reference, however, 
when we remember who this Shepherd really is and how He died, is fused 
in a great religious truth. After this surprise we are lifted into a religious 
level: the hideousness of Lope’s sins is no obstacle when we remember that 
Christ never rejects those who submit themselves to Him. There is a hint 
of a profane allusion here too—for ‘probar la espada en un rendido’ (to try 
your sword on one who has surrendered)—was a proverbial expression 
for an ungentlemanly action. And finally the sonnet ends on a profound 
pun. But perhaps pun is too strong a word. At least it seems to me that two 
meanings are conveyed in the last line of the sonnet. I think one can say 
in modern Spanish ‘Alli me esperaba, los pies clavados’—there he was 


1 Lope de Vega, Rimas Sacras, Madrid 1614. Modern text in Oxford Book of Spanish 
Verse, no. 128. :; 
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waiting for me rooted to the spot. And so Lope says: (1) but how can I tell 
you to wait for me, when you are there with your feet motionless, rooted to 
the ground, and (2) how can I tell you to wait for me when you are there 
with your feet nailed to the Cross. It is not quite a pun, but the use of a 
word in its extended meaning and in its literal meaning at the same time. 
It is certainly a powerful phrase that brings home the physical horror of 
the atonement. The poem makes its effect by the controlled alternation 
between the shepherd, the pastoral shepherd, the Good Shepherd and our 
crucified Lord. The contrast is made partly by the contrast between the 
beautiful feet at the end of line 8 and the nailed feet at the end of the poem. 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace.’ And ‘they pierced my hands and feet’. The 
poem is justly renowned as one of the best religious poems in Spanish. 

So this rambling survey comes to an end. I want to say what the com- 
parison I have made seems to imply. In spite of the differences between 
England and Spain in religion, the similarities in their respective religious 
poems seem to me to be more important than their differences. That the 
differences existed I have tried to prove. But the main thing is the fact 
that in each country there was a common way to express religious truths 
in vivid everyday terms. This was partly due to the fact that both countries 
had a medieval heritage in common, but still more to the fact that a devo- 
tional literature spread from Spain through Roman Catholic Europe into 
England, in spite of fundamental differences of religious belief and practice. 
This seems important in the history of protestant piety, but its results are 
alone important as a critical fact. Nevertheless, the fitting of Donne’s 
sonnets into a meditative pattern makes them rather different from what 
they seemed before, and the realisation that many of these poems arose 
from a composition of place and the exercising of the’senses and the three 
powers of the soul increases our awareness of what the poet was doing. I 
think that these facts, merely instrumental as they are, were useful to the 
poet in that they stopped him from useless divagations and enabled him 
to concentrate on his object. Perhaps they also helped to free himself 
from the shackles of Renaissance theory, the sense of what is fit or appro- 
priate, which I think did much harm to secular lyric poetry in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. (I even wonder, sometimes, whether Petrarch 
makes up for his intolerable followers.) I myself would rather read yards of 
the inferior religious lyrics of Golden-Age Spain than the same quantity 
of amorous sonnets. And this preference is not so much due to the subjects 
of the poems as to the namby-pamby refinement of so much of the love 
poetry. The religious poets seem to deal with a much greater variety of 
mood, a greater range of experience, a wider metaphorical breadth and 
at least as great an intensity of feeling. I think that they are worth more 
attention than profane critics usually give them. 
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he Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was established 
8 March 1699.” It flourishes happily to this day as a leading 
Anglican missionary society (it was the first within the Anglican 
communion), and as the major Anglican publishing house. It is then im- 
portant in many other connexions than as a founder and an instigator of 
the foundation of schools. In its early years especially it diffused its energies 
among a bewildering variety of projects, religious, moral, social and 
educational. * The notes below are concerned with one group only of the 
Society’s multifarious activities, and with but one archival source of in- 
formation upon them. There is some interest and value in the study of the 
aims and methods of the Society in the establishment under its auspices 
of some 1,5004 English schools, mainly during the period 1704-32. Much 
light is thrown upon the ideals and the proceedings of the Society and its 
members in this connexion by references in the annual Charity Sermons 
preached during this same period. 
The annual Charity School sermons were developed as a major means 
both of drawing attention to the Society’s educational work and of raising 
funds for it.6 The idea of an annual procession and sermon for all the 


1 These dates are chosen because the sermons begin in 1704, as does the Society’s 
annual return, the Accouni. . . . This last becomes fixed and conventionalised after 1732. 
Clearly by then the movement for Charity Schools had lost its impetus, as the Society 
had become increasingly concerned with other activities. 1704-32 is, then, by far the 
most important period in the story of the Society in relation to school education. 

2 Not, as most of the reference books say, 1698. The date is 8 March 1698/9, accord- 
ing to modern reckoning 1699. 

3 The present writer has dealt in detail with some of the Society’s more picturesque 
activities in an article in the current Archives, iii. 18 (Michaelmas 1957), 105 ff. 

4 See Appendix I. 

5 N.E.D. gives the same reference for the first occurrence of ‘charity sermon’ as for 
‘charity school’, viz., Marsh’s sermon of 1682. Annual school sermons of various kinds 
are very well recorded, e.g. Eton had one in 1705, Merchant Taylors’ in 1707, and St. 
Paul’s in 1674. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, had its first in 1718, Bishop’s Stortford had one 
in 1712, Exeter Cathedral School one in 1732, Felstead in 1710. 

Other printed charity sermons are found e.g. at St. Giles-in-the-Fields 1706, Birm- 
ingham 1795, Bishop’s Stortford 1704, Dursley, Glos., 1710, Ipswich 1713, and Notting- 
ham 1707. There must also have been a great many sermons which were not printed. In 
the little Yorkshire town of Aberford the sermon was preached annually, at any rate 
from 1719 to 1848, for the school account book contains a list of the preachers for this 
period. The school sermon is preached annually, each St. Thomas’s Day, to this day, at 
Carlton-in-Craven, Yorks. : it has been so preached since 1709. This, however, is rather 
a Founder’s Day sermon, with instructions to the children ‘how to behave themselves 
toward God and Man’ than a charity sermon properly so called. 

There seem to be few Dissenting charity sermons in print. Those of Gravel Lane, 
Southwark, certainly exist from 1719, St. Bartholomew’s Close from 1770, and Horsley- 
down, Southwark from 1779. 
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THE CHARITY SERMONS, 1704-1732 


London Schools was brought forward in 17031 and the first sermon was 
preached 8 June 1704. 

In 1705 the preacher, dean Stanhope, refers with approval to ‘the 
yearly Procession of the little Eleemosynaries to the Service’. We obtain 
some further details of this from his successor White Kennett in 1706. The 
children ‘walk in decent couples thro’ the Streets, led by the Ministers’. 
After the sermon the preacher was formally awarded the Society’s thanks, 
and was presented with 100 copies of the sermon on marble paper with two 
more well bound up in ‘velom’.? Then the sermon was sold in the ordinary 
way among the Society’s publications. The first sermon was at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn; then, in 1705, the festival was transferred to a larger 
church, St. Sepulchre’s, Snow Hill. From 1738 to 1781 it was held at 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. Then it was transferred to St. Paul’s. 
(A proposal in 1712 that St. Paul’s should be used had been turned down 
because of Wren’s opposition.) From 1782 the service was held and the 
sermon preached in the Cathedral, until the sermons were discontinued 
after 1877. The abolition was partly because the cathedral authorities 
were afraid of the risk of fire, arising from the great quantity of scaffolding 
(used to make temporary galleries for the children) stored in the crypt. 
They were also distressed about the discontinuance of daily services for 
two months each year, while the scaffolding was being erected. 

The original suggestion was that the festival should be on St. John 
Baptist’s' Day; then, very reasonably, a change was proposed to Holy 
Innocent’s Day. Eventually Whit Thursday was decided upon. (Hence 
perhaps the Whitweek Sunday School processions which are held in many 
North-country towns to this day.) In 1729 the date was changed to the 
Thursday in Easter Week (it is not clear why; surely Maundy Thursday, 
a week earlier, though in Lent, would have been more appropriate), and 
the festival remained on this day until it was discontinued. 

There are many points of interest about this annual festival and the 
smaller ones which were held in other parish churches, each for its own 
parish or ward school. Not least of these is the admirable prose they in- 
spired from Steele, and the appalling verse they instigated in Blake. The 
music sung by the children,* was a very special feature of the occasion. 
Haydn attended the service in 1791, specially to listen to it. Berlioz 
attended for a similar reason in 1849. At the 1814 Anniversary, which 
was also a thanksgiving for the Peace of Paris, the distinguished visitors 


1§.P.C.K. General Minutes 1.242, 25 March 1703; 248, 2 May 1703; 252, 20 May 
1703; 266, 11 November 1703; 270, 2 December 1703; 289, 6 April 1704; 290, 27 April 
1704. 

2 Ibid., 296, 22 June 1704; et passim. 

3 The Methods ...was published at twopence, the Account... and the Sermon in 
4to, bound up together at a shilling. Sometimes copies of these works were presented to 
influential potential patrons. See S.P.C.K. Abstract Letter Books 5.4090, 14 August 
17143 5.4103, 2 September 1714 for the presentations made to George I on his accession. 

“ The hymns sung at these services—often written specially for the occasion—are a 
study in themselves. They are commended to the attention of any hymnologist who may 
be interested. 
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were moved to tears by the children’s singing of the Old Hundreth. And 
the distinguished visitors included not only Czar Alexander I, and 
Frederick William III of Prussia, but also tough old Marshal Bliicher! 
Here, however, the topic is not the children’s part in the Festival but 
the Charity Sermons themselves. After it had been printed at S.P.C.K.’s 


expense, the sermon was circulated fairly widely. Most major libraries | 


have a few copies of the sermons. The Society has a complete set of them. 
Especially in the first thirty or forty years of the Society’s existence, they 
are of great historical value as giving one some insight into the aims and 
ideals of the pioneers in a great educational movement. A table of the date, 


title, text and preacher of the annual sermon of each year 1704-32 is | 


printed in Appendix IT below. It will be seen that the preachers include a 





great many men of real eminence, many of them at the time or sub- | 
sequently famous in divers quite different connexions in the history of | 
Church and State in this country, as divines, as politicians, as adminis- | 
trators, as scholars (and at least one as a saint). Their sermons contain a | 


good deal of valuable information on the growth of the Charity School 
Movement, the aims which inspired its founders and its early pioneers, 
and the methods by which they tried to achieve their purposes. It is pos- 
sible to consider these thirty-odd sermons under a dozen or so appropriate 
headings. 

The aims of charity school education are set out with admirable 
clarity in the second sermon of the series. 


‘It is not therefore a knowledge of empty Speculation, or Wanton 
Curiosity that I stand here an Advocate for. Such as may render the Youth 
brought up in it pragmatical and busie, dangerous and troublesome to 
other or disposed to think of themselves more highly than they ought to 
think; But it is a Knowledge tending to make them just and peaceable, 
useful and industrious, necessary to qualifie them for getting their daily 
bread and even more necessary than their daily Bread. They will be 


guarded from those Temptations to which Want, or Ignorance or Idleness | 


lays Men open . . . , delivered from the Scourge and the Gibbet. . . . The 


lewd Lives and the shameless Deaths . . . of which . . . so many Wretches, | 


with their dying Tears, ascribe the cause, to want of Education in a Life 
of Diligence and Business, and of . . . early seasoning with Principles of 
Religion and the Fear of God.’ 


On the points he deals with, succeeding preachers are no less emphatic. 
In 1726 the preacher attributes to the founding of the schools the divine 
blessing which plainly is resting on the country.? They have: 


‘contributed to hinder a sinful Nation from filling up the Measure of its | 


Iniquities, and may have had as much power to avert or retard the Divine 
Judgments, as the Sins of others to bring them down.’ 
1 Stanhope, 1705, 22. 


2 Mangey, 1726, 24. The Scripture reference, it is supposed, must be either to 
Gen. xvi. 16, or to Mt. xxiv. 32. 
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THE CHARITY SERMONS,1704—-1732 


As to the importance of the Movement, the preachers are naturally 
at one. Presumably only a divine who is favourably disposed towards it is 
likely to be honoured with an invitation to preach. The preacher in 1718 
says?: 


‘This Design is of so Great Consequence to Religion, perhaps of Greater 
Consequence than any other Design which hath been set on Foot since the 
Reformation, that if it should happily be espoused by the Publick, and 
become National, it might in the Event prove a Just reason of our hopes, 
that God will bestow upon us all the Publick Blessings which are promised 
to Righteous Nations.’ 


Again in 1721 the sermon has?: 


‘So that Children yet unborn, and those who come after them till time shall 
be no more, may feel the comfortable Effects of your present Undertaking.’ 


Their benefactors: 
*‘,.. may humbly hope for a Share in the Recompence of those wise 
Teachers who shall shine as the Brightness of the Firmament, and of them who 
turn many to Righteousness, by shining with them as the Stars for ever and ever.’ 


As one would expect, the arguments offered to potential patrons in 
support of the demands on their purses vary a good deal. The commonest 
is of course the pietistic one, but other ‘rational’, indeed on occasion almost 
rationalistic, ones are advanced. In the early years of the Movement 
especially, the preachers often adopt an approach which might have been 
that of a medieval or Tudor prelate—education should both make its 
recipients better Christians, and enable them to develop their interests 
and capacities as individuals. 

There is, it appears, only one detailed reference to the fact that the 
social and economic change then in progress demands the creation of a 
working class with the rudiments of technical education. It does not seem, 
however, that this may fairly be held against $.P.C.K., for technical 
education has always been a Cinderella in England. The first stingy 
Government grants towards it were made only in 1836, very little indeed 
was done in it until after 1851, and it was not until 1956! that the Govern- 
ment became really seriously concerned about it. It is interesting to find, 
then, in the 1727 Sermon: 


*, .. when the Wealth of our Countrey consisted chiefly in the Produce of 
our Lands, there was not that Need for this Method of Education which 
there is at present: For now we must either take Care to furnish the several 


1 Lupton, 1718, 30. 
2 Marshal, 1721, 24, 30. 
3 Watson, 1727, 31. 
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Branches of our Trade with proper Artists [i.e. of course, Artisans] and 
Craftsmen, or we must expect to fall from that great Plenty which we have 
long enjoy’d...” 


At the same time the Society has a sense of proportion, and it is anxious 
that the schools shall have no share in making England into a land of 
‘townees’. Thus in 1730 the bishop of Chester? says, talking of the appren- 
ticing of the children: 


‘The maintaining a due Ballance between those who are employ’d in | 


tilling the Land, and those who are bound to Artificers and Manufacture 
is what deserves Consideration.’ 





But whether future generations of Englishmen are to work in town or | 
countryside, the important thing is that they are to be taught to fear God | 
and work hard. In 1720* the preacher bespeaks the help of his congregation | 


for: 


‘an Education that consecrates the first Fruits of their Years to the Service 
of God, as a Pledge and Earnest of their whole Life, and provides next for 
their bodily Wants and future Subsistence, by putting them into a Con- 
dition to get their Living by honest Industry, fulfilling thereby the Precept 
of Christ, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his Righteousness, and all these 


Things, that is Focd and Raiment, and the Necessaries of Life, shall be 


added unto you.’? 


The reader may find some pleasure in the argument of the bishop of 
Chester in the 1713 Sermon*. He very ingeniously uses the love of his 
hearers for their own children, and the desire of the childless to have 
children, as a means of stimulating their readiness to help the children of 
other people: 





‘Will it not be a mighty Incitement of our own Children, to value and | 
make a right Use of, a good Education, to let them see how careful we are, | 


how willing to be at any Cost and Pains to bestow it upon Others. Will not 
this Charity for the Children of our Neighbours be a very probable Mean 


to incline God, to prosper all our Endeavour for the Happiness of our own? | 


Nay, may it not very probably incline Him even to give Children, to those 


to whom He had not vouchsafed that, generally so much desir’d, | 


Blessing ?”% 


Anyone who loves children may sense through the space of two and a | 


half centuries the genuine and rather touching love of children which on 


1 Peploe, 1730, 25. 
* Knight, 1720, 24-5. 
3 Dawes, 1713, 23. 
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THE CHARITY SERMONS, 1704-1732 


occasion flashes through the polished phrases and urbane periods of the 
eminent divines holding forth at St. Sepulchre’s. Thus in the 1706 Sermon 
there is an apt quotation from the Venerable Bede in support of the thesis 
‘Non Angli sed Angeli’!: 


‘Our Children shining in their native Beauty, and especially adorn’d with 
a liberal Education, do make a very good and glorious Show . . . our Sons 
thus growing up as the young Plants, and our Daughters thus appearing 
as the polished Corners of a Palace or a Temple.’ 


In 1704 the discourse begins somewhat unpromisingly with some advice 
as to controlling children?: 


‘Endeavour, as soon as possible, to break their Passions; Use them to be 
governed, and to submit patiently their Wills to yours. . .’ 


But a later part of the same sermon shows that the preacher is by no 
means so reactionary in his sentiments as may at first appear: 


‘I do not mean by all this to encourage a Sheepish Temper in Children, 
tho’ I think this is better than the contrary Extreme; much less would I 
encourage Tyranny and Severity towards them, if they can be governed 
any other Way, as I am satisfied they generally may be. . .’ 


The preacher of 1709 is surprisingly outspoken in pointing out that, 
then as now, brains are not the exclusive possession of any one class, and 
that it is not so much an act of grace on their part as the bounden duty of 
the rich to ensure that every poor boy in the land has at any rate the 
opportunity of the highest education?: 


‘A good Education is, next to the grace of God in Jesus Christ, the choicest 
Blessing which men partake of in this life. . . . And as children of the poor 
stand in need of our assistance, so they are as capable of a good Education, 
I mean such as shall make them virtuous and useful, as those of the rich; 
in so much that many of that sort have attain’d to the highest Improve- 
ment, and have been in several Stations some of the most useful Persons 
in the Kingdom. And as they are the special Objects of His care Who 
provideth for the Fatherless and the Widow, the distressed and destitute of 
all sorts; so they who profess themselves to be the Children of their heavenly 
Father ought to shew a special Concern for them.’ 


But despite the very real love of children shown by some of the 
preachers, very few seem to have thought proper to address a few words 

1 White Kennett, 1706, 12. The reference is to the famous passage in Bede, Lid. II 
cap. 1, neatly associated with the text in Ps. CXLIV, 12. 

? Willis, 1704, 9-12. 

* Bradford, 1709, 23. 
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to the great audience of children, many of whom must have been writhing 
and fidgeting in the galleries, waiting for the polished Augustan eloquence 
to end, and themselves to be allowed to do something, if it was only to 
sing hymns of praise to God and their other benefactors. There is an 
exception in the 1706 Sermon,! though White Kennett rather spoils the 
effect of this by going on to tell the children how fortunate they are to have 
‘Friends better than their Parents’. Again in 1712 Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, before he goes on to talk to the children for a short time about the 
Child Jesus, has taken care to point out that Our Lord was born into a 
working-class family: 


‘, .. born of Parents as mean, as destitute, as these Children are . . .” 
though as he rather pointedly continues: 
‘but possibly more Industrious, certainly more Holy than theirs.’ 


Sufficient notice has not been given to the fact that it is to the charity 
schools that England owes both the first serious attempt at the large-scale 
education of girls, and the general acceptance of co-education as the basis 
of the English educational system. The first reference in the sermons to the 
education of girls is in White Kennett’s admirable discourse of 1706. This 
is on Psalm cxliv (which the preacher, like the present writer, much prefers 
in the Prayer-Book version). He is anticipating the criticism that England 
is already provided with an adequate educational system in its network of 
grammar schools, but in any case?: 


‘The Masters of those Schools set up for Greek and Latin only, and so their 
Dispensation excluded one sex altogether.’ 


There are in the sermons one or two other mentions of the work of the 
girls’ schools and of that of the girls in the (great majority of the founda- 
tion’s) mixed schools, or to use the picturesque contemporary term, the 
‘promiscuous’ ones. Thus in 1711 Dr. Andrew Snape is pleased with the 
work of the boys, and their readiness to stand up in public and exhibit 
their proficiency. But (evidently Dr. Snape has little experience of small 
girls), he is surprised and delighted to find that in this matter the girls are 
in no way behind the boys. He refers to: 


‘the surprising Proficiency of these Children in the Knowledge and Prac- 
tice of their Duty, to a Degree that could scarce have been believ’d till it 
was thus try’d; How few in so large a Number have proved remarkably 
vicious and incorrigible: How few have wanted either a Capacity to retain 


1 White Kennett, 1706, 15-16. Willoughby de Broke, 1712, 4-5. 
=P; 2A. 
3 Snape, 1711, 25. 
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THE CHARITY SERMONS, 1704-1732 


even long Catechetical Answers, with the Scripture-proofs, or a decent 
Courage to pronounce ’em audibly and distinctly in a full Congregation, 
not even those of the Female Sex.’ 


A very practical reason for the development of the education of girls 
is given by the preacher of 1717, who argues that in two quite separate 
respects the establishment of girls’ charity schools will tend to cut off the 
supply of recruits to the bawdy-houses: 


‘Hence it is that your Streets have been so much infested with that lewd 
Tribe of Night Walkers, that the Hellish Brothel Houses have been sup- 
plied with Instruments to carry on their detestable and damnable Trade.’ 


If girls are taught the Christian Faith, they are the less likely to sin 
against body and soul, and when they have learned an honest trade, 
necessity will no longer drive them into whoredom. 

In honesty one must admit that the origin of the Charity Schools is 
not entirely due to disinterested love either of children or of learning on 
the part of the promoters. The first school had been set up in 1685 as a 
counterblast to the seminary established by the Jesuits in the Savoy. The 
Society’s members are too good Christians to seek a quarrel with the 
adherents of any other Communion of the Christian Faith. (So, though 
doubtless some of them regard ‘Popery’ less as a form of religion than as a 
substitute for it, the Society’s Secretary snubs very effectively occasional 
correspondents who endeavour to lure it into a mere anti-Roman crusade.) 
At the same time, both in its religious and its political aspects, the Roman 
Church is felt to be a menace. Conformist Anglicanism, then, or at any 
rate anti-papalism, tends to be identified with patriotism. 

It is easy to laugh at our ancestors’ apprehensions. But to get a bal- 
anced view of the subject, surely one should try to put oneself in their 
place. When the Society is founded in 1699 it is only eleven years since 
1688, and the greatest danger to English civil and religious liberties since 


| the time of the Armada. The Non-jurors may be mere pious cranks; that 
| is a matter of opinion—in fact some of the earliest members of the Society 
are tainted with non-juring sentiments, and it is many years before the in- 


festation is removed. But a crank who is also a ‘fellow traveller’, may be, 
unconsciously enough, a menace to the lives and happiness of the rest of 
us, as the history of modern times has made abundantly clear. Non-juring 
is closely connected with Jacobitism, and in the early 1700’s Jacobitism is 
a menace to be dealt with, not an eccentricity to be laughed at. Non- 


' juring Jacobitism is, or is thought to be, unpleasantly near Popery. And 





| the Papists, especially of course the Jesuits, are a criminal conspiracy, 


hateful to God and Man, and a perpetual menace to all that Englishmen 
hold dear. Our ancestors may have been wrong, but this or something 
like it is the train of thought which prevails. So it is not surprising that on 


1 Talbot, 1717, 29. 
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occasion the Charity Sermons have something to say about the schools as 
a front line in the defence against the Papal Aggression of two and a half 
centuries ago. 

In 1706 White Kennett draws a comparison, much to their advantage, 
between the sober and decent quarterly exercises of the charity schools, 
and the unseemly and improper means by which the astute Romanists 
endeavour to train the young in the tenets of their Church, ‘with Popish 
boy-bishops, etc.’. The schools will form ‘little Garrisons against Popery’. 
Children educated in the use of the Book of Common Prayer will never: 
‘stoop to Beads and Latin charms, nor bow their Necks to the dark 
Slavery of Rome.”! 


The very nature of the organisation of S.P.C.K. makes it pretty |. 


certain that neither it nor its schools can ever be seriously tainted with 
Popery. There is, however, a good deal of concern expressed in ecclesias- 
tical circles, especially among the Whig episcopate, where there is only too 
much reason to fear that some of the schools, of High Church tradition, 
have in fact become tinged with Jacobitism. There are many references to 
this in the Society’s minutes and correspondence, but in only one year, 
1717, is very much about it in the annual sermon. The bishop of Salisbury? 
speaks very emphatically upon it: 


‘They [the teachers] should possess them early with a just Value for our 
Excellent Constitution in Church and State; they should instil into them 
a publick Spirit, by which they should prefer the Publick Good, to any 
private Interest; they should make them sensible of the Folly, as well as 
Baseness and Wickedness, of proposing to raise any Advantage to them- 
selves upon the Publick Ruin, in which they, as well as others will first or 
last be involved: We are all embarked upon one Bottom, and if the vessel 
sinks we must all go down with it.’ 


This same point, the Charity Schools as a prophylactic measure against 
Romanist infection, occurs from time to time in the other charity sermons. 
There is an interesting example of it in the Sermon of 1728.3 It would 


be a matter of shame if Anglicans were less vigilant and solicitous for edu- | 


cation than the ‘artful Popish Emissaries’, especially, of course, ‘the subtile 
and projecting Jesuits’, who had begun the schools: 


‘that under the fair and plausible Pretence of bestowing a free and liberal 
Education upon them, they might more easily pervert and corrupt them, 
with their pernicious Principles and damnable Doctrines.’ 


There are few references in the sermons to the points at issue between 
Anglicans and Dissenters, even during and after the uproars of 1710-14, 
though there are contemporary statements that (in respect of the provin- 
cial sermons) ‘preachers distinguished for their discretion, temper and 

PP. *P..33. 3 Yalden, 1728, 25, 27. 
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THE CHARITY SERMONS, 1704-1732 


moderation in the early days of the movement, are replaced by men who 
very indiscreetly fall a-railing at the Dissenters, and do very unseasonably 
publish how much the charity would tend to put an end to their schism’.! 
But the feeling is certainly there, and, reasonably enough, after 1713 the 
Dissenters often withdraw their support from the schools. It may indeed 
be that the gradual falling off in their National character, their popularity 
and their efficiency dates from 1713, or the High Church and Ormonde 
lunacy of 1715,” in which also some of the schools are involved. But of all 
this there is no trace in the sermons. 

It is clear that formal academic training is thought to be the least 
important part of the schools’ work. Thus in 1708, Dr. Robert Moss, after 
a quite brief reference to the academic education which is given to the 
children best fitted to profit by it, makes it clear that the primary purpose 
of the schools is a religious and social one. Even costume is designed to aid 
this purpose®: 


‘All, or most of them in the meanwhile are modestly and plainly but 
neatly apparell’d, or at least they wear some becoming Badge of their 
Benefactor’s Bounty, which serves to distinguish them from the unnurtur’d 
Crew that lurk about the Streets, either to Beg, or Steal.’ 


In the later years of the Movement the preachers are even more anxi- 
ous to guard against excess in diet or apparel than to warn the schools 
against any excessive cultural pretensions. It may be indeed that on this 
latter point they have already won the day. They are certainly much con- 
cerned about the former one. Thus in 1730 the preacher advises*: 


‘...in the cloathing and dieting of these Children, where Charity can 
be so far apply’d, all niceness should be carefully avoided. The plainest 
dress, and plainest food must be fitted for such as live on the Bounty of 
Others, and where there is a stock to enable the Trustees to place any to a 
particular calling, the lowest Occupations, and laborious Business must 
generally be most proper.’ 


Moss, above noted, is, however, not merely a reactionary. He appre- 
ciates that children are not uniform in their abilities, and that the school 
curriculum must be adapted to the “Tempers, Capacities and Inclinations’ 
of the children, not vice versa: 


1 Wake MSS. Ch. Ch. Oxon. Arch. 4 Epist. 15. I owe the reference to Dr. Jones, 
and I have to thank Dr. Mollie Barratt of the Bodleian Library for being so kind as to 
check it for me. In 1722 the bishop of Bristol (p. 23) specially exhorts masters and mis- 
tresses to bring up the children as plain Anglicans, ‘avoiding Party Quarrels and 
Distinctions’, rather than as amateur ecclesiastical politicians. 

2 The Sacheverell Trial was in 1710, the Occasional Conformity Act (10 Anne c. 6) 
1711, the Schism Act (13 Anne c. 7) 1713; James Butler, thirteenth earl and second 
duke of Ormonde, was attainted 20 August 1715. 

3 Moss, 1708, 22. 

* Peploe, 1730, 24. 

5 Moss, 22. The 1944 Education Act expresses the same point rather less elegantly as 
according to ‘Age, Ability, and Aptitude’. 
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‘Many amongst them, such as are best capable, are taught to Write 
legibly and cast Accounts tolerably, and thereby better fitted for any 
future Employment or Vocation, to which also They are timely apply’d 
[i.e. *prenticed] where the Fund is large enough to afford it.’ 


As years go on, we begin to find evidence of an ideal less generous than 
that of the founders of the Movement, a narrower outlook and a more 
restricted curriculum, designed rather to maintain the stratification of 
a class society than to develop the minds and individualities of the 
children. From the early 1720’s this tendency becomes very marked. In 
1722 there is a hint of it in the bishop of Bristol’s sermon?: 


‘,..the generous Care and Contributions of pious and tenderhearted 
Christians, who prove Fathers and Mothers to these, even during the Lives 
of their Parents, better than Fatherless and Motherless Children by 
setting them in a Way to live honestly and industriously in this World, and 
to arrive at everlasting Life in the World to come. And it is through their 
Management that they are at all fitted to be admitted into any House- 
hold . . .’ [as servants of course]. 


The next year Dr. Waterland, who gives in his sermon a great deal of 
very sound advice on various aspects of child rearing, ranging from the 
breast-feeding of infants and the eschewing of ghost stories at bedtime to 
the necessity of keeping one’s temper when punishing a child, betrays also 
a less ‘modern’ attitude when he says?: 


‘Let them be therefore train’d up to Submission and Modesty; not to 
murmur or dispute, but to conform quietly and contentedly to Rules and 
Orders; to be patient under Discipline, and to take it as a Favor whenever 
their Desires are granted, or their Inclinations indulged.’ 


In 1726 Dr. Mangey warns promoters against a too ambitious cur- 
riculum; even writing he thinks unnecessary’: 


‘The Capacity to read, and a competent Instruction in the Principles of 
the Church Catechism, seem to answer the full Intent of these charitable 
Foundations; and if such Education were carry’d much farther it might 
probably render Poor Children less fit for that low and laborious Station 
of Life, in which Divine Providence hath plac’d them.’ 


Dr. Joseph Watson, in 1727, is also a trifle reactionary. The curriculum, 
he says*: 


‘pretends to give them no other Improvements, than such as are very 
convenient if not absolutely necessary to the most inferiour People; for 
1 Boulter, 1722, 21. 2 Waterland, 1723, 13. 
3 Mangey, 1726, 19-20. 4 P. 29. 
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what poor Man is there to whom it is not of Service to be able to read, and 
in a tolerable Manner to write, and Keep Account of the Matters, be they 
never so mean, in which he may be concerned ? which is all this Education 
may be said in this Respect to aim at.’ 


The 1731 preacher even grudges fine singing! for Charity School 
children, and rejoices that they are now: ‘confin’d by Authority to the 
Use of plain Psalm-tunes only.’? 


‘They should attend School at Leisure Hours only, and at such time as 
their Friends Have no Work for them, and should be taught no more than 
just their Prayers and the Catechism, and to read their Bibles, and to 
write legibly; and as soon as they are of Years and big enough, should be 
dismissed the School, and betake themselves to earn their Bread by any 
kind of honest Labour they can get to be employ’d in.’ 


In the 1706 Sermon, White Kennett makes a strong plea for liberal 
education in the schools (though of course his notion of what constitutes a 
liberal education for working-class children differs materially from that 
prevalent in 1958). He describes with great enthusiasm the quarterly 
exercises of the children in the parish church on Sunday evening, and their 
edifying behaviour on this festive occasion*: 


‘Some of them are spelling the hardest Words with more Exactness than 
many adult Persons can do, who yet think themselves Masters of the 
English Tongue. Some are reading with such an Emphasis and clear Pro- 
nounciation, as may instruct, if not shame, those Men and Women who 
hear them. Others are making Speeches, or holding Dialogues, or by 
Turns rehearsing some chosen Parts of Scripture, or likewise rehearsing 
Clauses in the Acts of Parliament restraining Vice and Immorality.’ 


It is not long, however, before the more cautious well-wishers to the 
Society see, or think they see, a tendency among the early friends of the 
Movement, founders, benefactors and schoolmasters, to let their enthus- 
iasm run away with them. The bishop of London, preaching in 1714, 
says? : 

1 Wilcocks, 1731, 22-3 (wrongly paginated for pp. 18-19), 20-1. 

2 There had earlier been trouble about charity children being taught fine singing. 
See G.M. 2-4, 129, 18 November 1708, which illustrates well how the Society’s Welsh 
correspondents rallied to the defence of ‘Divine Musick’. 

3 On numerous occasions reactionary correspondents—in the countryside of course— 
were concerned about education depriving them of their supply of cheap labour. The 
London trustees had a set policy in this, and consistently refused to let business needs 
outweigh educational considerations. Thus, e.g., they would not let their boys accept 
employment as errand boys, unless the master not only promised to ‘prentice the boy to 
his trade, but also gave security for the fulfilment of the pledge. From the London schools 
down to 1733, 7,000 boys had been ‘’prenticed’, 3,000 ‘put out to services’ or the sea. 
With the girls the proportion was otherwise; rather more than 1,000 had been “’prenticed’, 
but nearly 4,000 put out to service. 

*P. 9. 5 Robinson, 1714, 22-3. 
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‘We cannot but... be... very apprehensive of the Endeavours of the 
Enemy to sow Tares among this good Seed. The Tares perhaps of Novelty, 
which is ever apt to spoil what is well done by a Fancy of doing it better ; 
the Tares of earthly Vanity, or incautious Emulation; an Affectation 
perhaps of exceeding each other in the Instructions given, which would 
naturally tend to a dangerous Excess; that namely of carrying those In- 
structions to such Heights as would surpass the capacity of Infant-Years, 
and rather serve to entangle than inform. You therefore that are employ’d 
in those useful Stations will, I hope, make it your Business to cultivate the 
Minds of your Scholars in such manner as may instil into them the true 
Principles of Piety rather than endeavour to qualify them, by other 
Attainments, for such a State of Life, as probably very few of them will 
ever be called to.’ 


The Society has often to consider what relation, if any, its schools shall 
bear to the ancient grammar schools which are then, as they are now, the 
great glory of the English educational system. One way in which it is con- 
cerned with them is in occasionally advising Trustees and Governors of 
defunct or moribund schools whether their endowments may properly be 
diverted to the provision of elementary education under the Society’s 
auspices. It seems to be considered sometimes that this is the most appro- 
priate use available for the money. Sometimes promoters endow a few 
charity English places in a grammar school, or provide a modest extra 
stipend for the master or usher on condition he teaches a stipulated number 
of charity boys.1 The sermons, however, make no reference to these not 
very satisfactory expedients. A scheme is several times brought forward by 
the Society, for the establishment of an ‘educational ladder’.*? The notion 
is to set up in London a higher school for such charity boys as excel in 
‘pregnancy of parts’, and to send them thence to one of the Universities. 
Then. they are to be exported as missionaries and schoolmasters on the 
Plantations. This admirable plan seems to come to nothing—presumably 
because of lack of money. Anyhow the sermons, with which we are speci- 
ally concerned here, say little of it. 

They do, however, on occasion attempt an answer to a question which 
must often have been put to propagandists for S.P.C.K.—why a potential 
benefactor should be encouraged to endow a charity school rather than 
follow the tradition established for centuries, and endow or augment the 
endowments of a grammar school. The grammar school, says White 
Kennett in 1706,° is: 


‘indeed too high for the meaner Boys, born to the Spade and to the 
Plough.’ 


If these are admitted to it, they acquire a mere smattering of learning, 
which goes to their heads, and makes them vain and conceited: 


1 The present writer is dealing with this in some detail elsewhere. 
2 This also is being dealt with in another article. 


3 Pp. 24-5. 
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‘If any worthy Persons be now inclined to Erect and Endow any School, 
it should be, in my Opinion, an English School [with the usual charity 
school curriculum]. . . . These are the plain Accomplishments that (with- 
out a syllable of learned Languages) would best become the Generality 
of People, and make them most useful in their Generation [with a very 
apposite reference to Francke’s Pietas Halliensis, 1706].’ 


One or two of the preachers have some very practical hints to the 
members of the teaching profession of the day. The dean of Lincoln in 
1704 is satisfied that children respond best to kindness, and that the schools 
will have few disciplinary troubles?: 


‘if those that have the Government of them will but first learn to govern 
themselves.’ 


The sermon which is most directly addressed to the teachers is that of 
Dr. Samuel Bradford in 1709. He says little to which a modern teacher 
can reasonably take exception and he touches on several points which 
are still highly relevant. Thus*:’ 


‘Manage them as Parents should do (for you are in the place of Parents to 
them). . . . You are well employed, engaged in an excellent Work, highly 
acceptable to God, and useful to the World, if managed as it ought to be; 
And if you do your part with Fidelity and Diligence, besides the present 
small recompense which you receive for your pains, you will have [a good 
conscience, the pleasure of seeing the children’s towardliness, and a full 
recompense from God at the great day of account].’ 


In 1716 the bishop of Lincoln has a kindly word for the teachers, as 
well as for those benefactors whose contribution to the welfare of the 
schools is merely a monetary one’: 


‘And proportional to the Necessity and Importance of this Work is the 
Merit and Reward of all those who labour about it, and study to promote 
it, those who give up their whole time to that laborious but very useful 
Employment, and those who contribute to their Support and Encourage- 
ment, according to the Abilities with which God hath blessed them.’ 


The saintly bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, in 1724, addresses his 
sermon specifically to the Masters and Mistresses present on the occasion.‘ 
He, perhaps, more than any of the other preachers, deals with the spiritual 
purpose of the schools, and hence with the pastoral office of their teachers. 


2.2: 2P.gr. 
3 Pp. 8-9; cf. also Bradford, 1709, 26; Dawes 1713, 28; and Marshal, 1721, 28. 
4 Wilson, 1724, 18, 27. 
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As a result of their schooling the children are to have God in their hearts 
rather than in their minds. ‘No man since the fall of Adam was ever 
“converted” by reason.’ 


‘Will not this way of dealing with Children make them melancholy? By 
no means—It may make them serious, and that they ought to be, and they 
ought to be so betimes.. .” 


A generous tribute to the teachers is found in Dr. Joseph Watson’s 
sermon in 1727!. The faithful master or mistress earns the thanks of 
families, of all Christians, and of the Church, and most of all the blessings 
of the children. Conversely, the neglectful teacher earns the ‘Obloquy of 
the Countrey’, curses instead of blessings from his children, and incurs a 
frightful responsibility, for which he must answer at the Day of Judgment. 

Dr. Watson is clearly a candid friend, and he takes care also to warn 
teachers of the weaknesses to which in 1727 they are held to be peculiarly 
susceptible. It would ill become the writer, as a schoolmaster, to say 
whether or not he thinks his colleagues and himself are specially prone to 
these same weaknesses to-day: 


‘ 


. . . especially if as Occasions fall out you be ready to consult, and willing 
to be advised by your Superiors in the Trust; those I mean, who have 
judged you worthy of it, and have committed it to you; for be assured that 
Self-conceit and Opinionativeness of one’s own Sufficiency, are no good 
Qualification in any Person or in any Case; . . . that neither become your 
Station, nor can be of any Service to the Work you are employ’d in; A 
modest and humble Deference in you to the Judgment of such Benefactors 
as are willing to advise you is much more likely to advance it, and will, 
certainly make more for your Reputation and Interest.’ 


On how the charity school teachers were fitted for the important office 
committed to their charge, there is little to be found in the Sermons, 
though there are numerous references to this in the Society’s archives. The 
most detailed mention is that in Dr. Daniel Waterland’s sermon of 1723.” 
He refers then to a proposal much canvassed by the Society about this 
time, but apparently never put into effect, again presumably because the 
means were lacking. 


‘And they have some Thoughts of erecting a superiour School, for the training 
up of School-masters and School-mistresses on purpose to carry on and more 
effectually secure the same good End. All which shows their Judgment of 
what Moment and Importance it is that the Office of training up Children 
be punctually [sic for punctiliously] executed: And it may well become 
our Place and Function, in our Discourse from the Pulpit, to endeavour to 
add some farther Strength and Encouragement to so good and great 
Designs.’ 


1 Watson, 37, 39; cf. also Sherlock 1719, 25. 
° Waterland, 19. 
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Despite Dr. Waterland’s encouragement, the design came to nothing. 
For centuries teachers had to learn their craft, some by trial and error, 
some by informal, later by formal apprenticeship. It is not surprising 
that a few failed to learn it at all. The present writer himself has run a 
school, having as the assistant in charge of his eight- and nine-year-olds an 
‘Article 68’ teacher, whose professional qualifications were that she was 
‘a woman over 18 who had been vaccinated’. And only while he is writing 
these notes, the Ministry of Education has announced that the ancient 
scheme, under which any arts or science graduate, whether or not he has 
been taught to teach, may be recognised as a ‘qualified’ teacher, is at last 
to have a term put to it. In the not too remote future all future teachers, 
in order to secure recognition, must have learned their craft. There is a 
special interest then, to a teacher, in a proposal of nearly two and a half 
centuries ago which, had it been carried into effect, would have been the 
first serious attempt at teacher-training in England between the founda- 
tion of God’s House at Cambridge in 1448, and Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
establishment of St. John’s College at Battersea in 1840. 

It is hoped that this article has shown, as it set out to show, that the 
S.P.C.K. Charity Sermons are documents of some historical value and 
with a certain amount of human interest. It is suggested that they are of 
real value to the educational historian, and that they throw light on the 
story of the schools. Certainly they illuminate the aims and attitudes of 
their founders, their teachers and their children. 


APPENDIX I: soME CHARITY SCHOOL STATISTICS 


The statistics given by various authorities are all based in one way or another on 
the Society’s returns. Typical examples are: 


Year Authority Page Schools Children 
(considerably) 
more than: 
1727 Adamson}! 201 1389 27,854 
1734 Birchenough? II 1461 24,629 
1754 Curtis® 193 2044 51,161 
1729 De Montmorency* 202 1658 34,000 + 
1734 Gray® 107 1461 20,835 + 
¢. 1728-38 Jarman® 199 €. 2000 ¢. 40,000 
(1723 for)? 1732 Jones? 24 1329* 23,421 +* 
1718 Ollard & Crosse® 197 1619 28,610 + 
1743 (sic) Pollard® 137 1461 ¢. 25,000 + 


* Excluding London. 

1 Adamson, J. W., Short History of Education, Cambridge 1930. 

® Birchenough, C., History of Elementary Education, 3rd ed., London 1938. 

® Curtis, S. J., History of Education in Great Britain, 2nd. ed., London 1950. 

4 De Montmorency, J. E. G., State Intervention in English Education, Cambridge 1902. 
5 Gray, B. K., History of English Philanthropy, London 1905. 

6 Jarman, T. L., Landmarks in the History of Education, .London 1951. 

7 Jones, M. G., The Charity School Movement, Cambridge, London 1938. 

§ Ollard, S. L. and Crosse, G., Dictionary of English Church History, London 1912. 

® Pollard, H. M., Pioneers of Popular Education, 1760-1850, London 1956. 
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A detailed inquiry made by the present writer suggests that c. 1699-1732 
some 1,600 schools were reported to S.P.C.K. from various parts of England and 
Wales. By 1732 about 40 of these were defunct, or were found to be incorrectly 
returned. Of the remaining 1,560, 170 in London had certainly some 5,000 
children. Statistics of a sort are available for some 60% of the remaining schools, 
1,310 in the rest of England, and about 80 in Wales, 1,390 in all. On the (not 
very safe) assumptions that the schools for which no figures are given were in 
general of much the same size as those more fully described, and that the Welsh 
schools were in general about as big as the provincial English ones, this gives, 
in 1732: 



















Schools Children 








London 170 5,000 
Rest of England 1,310 37,000 
Total—England 1,480 42,000 

Wales 80 2,300 
Grand Total 1,560 44,300 
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I 


he preface to the Book of Common Prayer, entitled Concerning the 

Service of the Church since 1662, but before that simply The Preface, 

was derived substantially from the preface to the revised Breviary 
of Quifiones, which was one of the sources for the revised daily offices of 
the Church of England. It appeals from what it considers the corruptions 
of the medieval office to the ‘godly and decent order of the ancient 
Fathers’. This order, it says, was devised for the systematic reading of holy 
scripture in the offices of the Church, and it was the intention of the com- 
pilers of the English Prayer Book to restore such a regular order of reading 
for the instruction of the people. It represented a revolt against three 
features of the lessons in the medieval breviary: first, against the frequent 
interruptions of the reading of scripture in course by the occurrence of 
feasts with proper lessons; secondly, the lack of completeness and con- 
tinuity in the lessons themselves; and thirdly, the use of non-biblical 
material in the lessons. Even if the daily office of the breviary, which is 
based on the ecclesiastical year, were not interrupted by any immoveable 
feasts having proper lessons, it would still not provide for the reading of 
the whole of scripture, as its lessons are too short, and also the variable 
lessons are confined to the night office. 

The English Reformers therefore set forth in the 1549 Prayer Book a 
system for the continuous reading of nearly the whole Bible, Old Testa- 
ment and New, in the course of the year, based on the calendrical and not 
on the ecclesiastical year, and interrupted as little as possible by proper 
lessons. The Holy Days were drastically reduced in number, to twenty- 
eight exclusive of Sundays; and none of the saints’ days which were 
retained was provided with a full set of four proper lessons. Indeed in the 
1549 Lectionary the lessons in course can only be supplanted by proper 
lessons on ten days in the whole year. This enabled the Reformers to 
provide for the reading of the Old Testament once and the New Testa- 
ment thrice a year. 

In the 1559 Prayer Book the Elizabethan revisers began the process of 
increasing the proper lessons, which has been continued and extended in 
every revision since that date, by appointing proper first lessons for all 
Sundays, and also second lessons for a few days such as the great festivals, 
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and some special Sundays such as Septuagesima and the first Sunday in 
Advent. But in essentials the main scheme of 1549 continued with very 
little change until 1871. In that year an alternative first lesson was pro- 
vided for each Sunday at Evensong, but not at Mattins, and the New 
Testament was reduced from three readings each year to two. 

It may be fairly said that from 1549 till 1922 the Church of England 
retained in its main outlines the systematic plan of scriptural reading 
devised by the Reformers. But in 1922 a new lectionary was authorised 
for optional use at the discretion of the minister, and it has very nearly 
supplanted the other authorised lectionary, that of 1871, besides becoming 
the pattern for almost every revision of the lectionary in the Anglican 
Communion outside England. 

The 1922 lectionary deserted the calendrical principle of earlier 
English lectionaries for a scheme of reading based, like that of the Breviary, 
upon the weeks of the ecclesiastical year. The revision of this lectionary 
authorised in 1955 by the Convocations of Canterbury and York for op- 
tional use! has introduced no new principle, but is a revision of the 1922 
lectionary. 

II 

The pattern of the Old Testament lessons on weekdays in the 1922 
lectionary is derived in the main from Roman use of the seventh and 
eighth centuries at the night office, so that it is of respectable antiquity. 
There are also some affinities with this ancient Roman use to be found in 
the New Testament lessons. This order of scriptural reading in the office 
is to be seen in Ordo Romanus XIV and Ordo Romanus XIII A.? All the manu- 
scripts of Ordo XIV, save R, are of the eighth century, and the recension 
which Andrieu labels V is the primitive text, giving the lessons of the night 
office in the basilica of St. Peter as used in the second half of the seventh 
century. Ordo XIII A gives a text which was in circulation about 800 a.D., 
and which was originally drawn up between 700 and 750. It is an expanded 
revision of Ordo XIV. 

The plan of the English 1922 lectionary is extremely close to these 
ordines, and we may compare them in detail.* It will be convenient to 
begin just before Lent, at the point where the two Roman documents 
begin. They both start reading the Heptateuch at this point, Ordo XIV 
seven days before the beginning of Lent,* and Ordo XIII A at Septua- 
gesima.® Similarly the English 1922 and 1955 lectionaries begin the 


1 The Table of Lessons revised by order of the Convocations of Canterbury and York and 
authorized by resolutions of both Convocations at the sessions of October 1955. Revised Edition 
1958. Church Information Board, Church House, Westminster S.W.1. 

2 Ed. Michel Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen dge, Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, xi. xxiii. xxiv. xxviii., Louvain 1931-56: Ordo XIV, iii. Introduction, 1 ff.; 
text, 36 ff.: Ordo XIII A, ii. Introduction, 467 ff.; text, 479 ff. 

3 The orders will be referred to by the number of the Ordo, followed by the number of 
the paragraph according to Andrieu’s edition, e.g. XIV, 1. 

* Ordo XIV, 2: Tempore ueris hoc est VII diebus ante initium quatragesimae usque 
ad octauam diem ante pascha leguntur quinque libri moysi cum Iesu Naue et Iudicum. 

5 Ordo XIII A, 1: In primis in septuagesima paschae ponunt eptaticum usque in 
quinto decimo die ante pascha. 
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Heptateuch on Septuagesima, but it takes longer to read, and is by no 
means finished on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, when it breaks off 
for the proper lessons of Holy Week and Easter Week, and resumes after 
Low Sunday, Joshua and Judges not being completed till Whitsun Eve. 
On the other hand, these two Roman ordines provide no Old Testament 
reading in Eastertide, but appoint Acts, the Canonical Epistles and the 
Apocalypse for the fifty days of Easter. The English office is bound to 
provide throughout the year two lessons for each office, one from each 
Testament. 

In Holy Week Ordo XIV reads Isaiah,! which is represented in our 
lectionary by Is. lii. 13—liii end on Palm Sunday evening, by Is. 1. 4-10 as 
the Epistle on Tuesday and at E.P.? on Good Friday, by Is. xlii. 1-9 on 
Tuesday at M.P., and Is. lxiii for the Epistle on Monday. After which 
Ordo XIV reads the Lamentations of Jeremiah,? which Ordo XIII A 
specifically appoints for Maundy Thursday.‘ The lessons from Lamenta- 
tions have always been proper to the sacred Triduum in the Roman rite, 
but have varied their position in the English rite. The 1549 lectionary had 
four lessons from Lamentations, at E.P. on Wednesday before Easter, and 
M.P. and E.P. on Maundy Thursday, and at M.P. on Easter Even, 
keeping them fairly strictly within the Triduum. They were all replaced in 
the 1552 lectionary by other lessons; in 1559 Lamentations i. was restored 
to Wednesday evening, but was removed again in 1662. In 1871 five 
lessons from Lamentations were introduced, but were inserted, contrary 
to all tradition, in the early part of the week, Monday and Tuesday 
morning and evening, and Wednesday morning. The 1922 lectionary 
reduced their number to two, on Monday M.P. and E.P. It is one of the 
virtues of the new 1955 lectionary that it has restored these two lessons to 
M.P. and E.P. on Maundy Thursday. 

We may for the moment pass over the arrangements of the Roman 
ordines for Eastertide, as they concern only the New Testament, to which 
it will be convenient to recur later, and proceed to the period between 
Pentecost and Advent. The season after Pentecost had not at the date of 
these ordines been systematised into the single sequence of Sundays after 
Pentecost of the later medieval rite, but is arranged according to the Sun- 
days and weeks of each month, the later Ordo XIII A being much fuller 
and more precise than Ordo XIV. But their general arrangement of the 
books is the same: they begin with the historical books, the four books of 
Kings (i.e. our Samuel and Kings), then Chronicles. In Ordo XIV these 
books last until what it calls the middle of autumn, and defines as 18 
October (XV Kal. Nou.)® but in Ordo XIII A$ they are finished by the 


1 Ordo XIV, 3: et septem dies ante Pascha liber Isaiae prophetae. 
2 The abbreviations M.P. = Morning Prayer and E.P. = Evening Prayer will be used 


throughout. : 
3 Ordo XIV, 3: unde ad passionem Christi conuenit et lamentationis Hieremiae. 


4 Ordo XIII A, 3: Feria V in caena Domini legunt lectiones tres de lamentatione 


Hieremiae. 
5 Ordo XIV, 5. 6 Ordo XIII A, 7. 
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first Sunday in August. At any rate they stand at the head of the readings 
after Pentecost, and are followed by the sapiential books. In Ordo XIV we 
read after 18 October: ‘deinde libri Salomonis et mulierum atque 
Macchabaeorum et liber Tobi usque ad Kal. Decembris.”! This fills the 
period from 18 October to 30 November, and then the Advent lessons 
begin. The period available for these books in Ordo XIII A is longer, 
beginning at the first Sunday in August and continuing to the beginning 
of November. But the order is roughly the same, ‘Solomon’, that is the 
sapiential books, first, in August; then in September Job, Tobit, Judith, 
Esther and Esra (i.e. Ezra and Nehemiah) ; and in October Maccabees.? 
This brings us to the end of October, and November is occupied with 
Ezekiel, Daniel and the twelve Minor Prophets. In Ordo XIV Ezekiel and 
the Minor Prophets come between Epiphany and the Ides of February, 
and Daniel, preceded by Jeremiah, between 1 December and the 
Epiphany. 

The order of the English 1922 table is similar to this in general outline, 
and was derived from it, though there are some differences of order. Like 
the Roman orders it begins with Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, and the 
opening of Samuel, ‘Now there was a certain man of Ramathaim-zophim’, 
has become over the last thirty-five years as familiar to readers of the 
English office as the same lesson in the Roman Breviary, ‘fuit uir unus de 
Ramathaim Sophim’ has been to generations of users of the Breviary as 
the commencement on Trinity Monday morning of a long stretch of 
historical narrative. In the English lectionary a contemporary section of 
Jeremiah is inserted in the history at the appropriate place, and Ezekiel 
comes very properly at the period of the Exile, followed by the post-exilic 
history, from Ezra and Nehemiah, illustrated by extracts from Zechariah 
and Haggai, the prophets of the Restoration, which are used here and not 
with the block of the Minor Prophets after Epiphany. Daniel follows in 
the 1922 table, as he comes in Ordo Romanus XIII A in a similar position 
in November. The historical section concludes with 1 Maccabees. 

Then, like the Roman, the English 1922 scheme proceeds to sapiential 
books, in the order Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, 
Baruch and finally Wisdom. This order is somewhat different from that 
of the Roman ordines, but contains the same material at roughly the same 
period of the year. 

The 1955 revision has somewhat dislocated this order, and in con- 
sequence has departed to some degree from the Roman original of the 
scheme. Job and Proverbs have been moved to the beginning of the 
Trinity season: they are then followed by the historical sequence almost 
exactly as it was in 1922, but five weeks later. After this historical block 
there follow Ecclesiastes, 1 Maccabees (detached from the historical 
block) and then Ecclesiasticus. Tobit and Baruch have been removed to 
the week of Epiphany VI, and Wisdom is retained in the week next before 
Advent. These operations have somewhat spoiled the logical order of the 

1 Ordo XIV, 6. 2 Ordo XIII A, 8-10. 
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early Roman ordines and the 1922 lectionary, and are in many ways to be 
regretted. The report of the Lectionary Committees explains the re- 
arrangement as being necessary to avoid the repetition of lessons chosen as 
proper lessons for Sundays on weekdays which are near at hand, but if a 
way round this difficulty could be discovered, then a restoration of the 
1922 order, which is so ancient, traditional, and indeed sensible, is much 
to be desired, especially as in some other places the 1955 lectionary has 
recovered some ancient features which had been lost. 

Isaiah is a natural and an ancient choice for Advent. It does not, 
however, appear in Ordo Romanus XIV at this point, but in the seven days 
before Easter, where it can hardly have been read in full.* In Ordo XIII A 
it is in the traditional position in Advent, beginning on the first Sunday. 
It is used in Advent in practically all ancient lectionaries of every family, 
and in the English rite it has been in Advent from the beginning, from 
1549, and commences now on the first Sunday in Advert. 

On the Epiphany Ordo XIII A places three lessons from Isaiah, 
beginning respectively at lv. 1; lx. 1; and Ixi. 10. The last two of these 
lessons are read in the 1955 lectionary on the Epiphany and the Sunday 
in the octave, and the first is used on the Sunday after Christmas Day. 
Ordo XIV makes no mention of lessons for Epiphany, but notes that Daniel 
finishes at this date, and after that Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets and Job 
fill the remaining space till the Ides of February.? As we have seen, 
Ezekiel and Job are in the Trinity season in the English lectionaries of 
1922 and 1955, but in both of them the Minor Prophets are read in 
Epiphanytide, as in Ordo XIV, with the exception of Haggai and Zech- 
ariah, which are inserted in their proper place in the historical block after 
Trinity. Ordo XIII A makes no mention of Old Testament lessons after 
Epiphany. 


III 


It has been convenient to confine ourselves so far to the Old Testament 
lessons in the ancient Roman ordines, and the English lessons since 1922 
are Clearly modelled on the general plan provided by the Roman orders. 
We may now consider the provisions which the latter make for New 
Testament lessons, and compare them with the English use. The first 
mention of New Testament lessons in the Roman orders is the reading of 
the Catholic Epistles, the Acts and the Apocalypse in Eastertide.? The 
reading of Acts and the Apocalypse during the Paschal season, to which 
they are inherently suitable, is much more ancient than these Roman 


1 Ordo XIV, 3. 

2 Ordo XIV, 8: postea quidem Ezekiel et prophetae minores atque Iob usque idus 
februarias. 

3 Ordo XIV, 4: in diebus autem paschae epistulae apostolorum et actus apostolorum 
atque apocalypsin usque pentecosten. Ordo XIII A, 6: In pascha ponunt actuum aposto- 
lorum. secuntur septem epistolae canonicae. deinde sequitur apocalipsis usque in 
octabas pentecosten. 
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orders. It occurs in Africa in St. Augustine’s time! and very likely it is 
older even than that. It appears also in the Mozarabic, Gallican and 
Ambrosian systems. In the English 1955 lectionary Acts is read, as in 
1922, right through on weekdays between the first Sunday after Easter 
and the fifth. The Apocalypse is not read on weekdays at this time of the 
year, but is used in Advent, but its final chapters, Apoc. xx to xxii, occur 
on the evenings of the second, third and fourth Sundays after Easter in the 
1955 table. In the English office the Catholic Epistles are read through in 
the mornings immediately after Trinity Sunday, and again towards the 
end of the Trinity season, in the weeks of Trinity XXI and XXII, and do 
not occur in Eastertide, except for one lesson from 1 Peter at M.P. on 
Easter IV; but of course all Sunday Epistles between Easter and Pente- 
cost are drawn from them, as in the Roman rite, and none of the Pauline 
Epistles is used in the Eucharist in Eastertide. 

There is no further mention of New Testament readings in Ordo 
Romanus XIV, except a reference to the use of the New Testament at all 
times of the year,? but Ordo XIII A mentions in addition to this that the 
Pauline Epistles are used between the octave of Epiphany and Septua- 
gesima.* In the English 1922 and 1955 tables 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
Galatians and 1 and 2 Corinthians are read during this period, and the 
other Pauline Epistles are continued at E.P. from Septuagesima to Palm 
Sunday. 


IV 


Hitherto we have been concerned with the continuous reading of the 
Bible in divine service at various seasons of the year, and have sought to 
show how the English lectionaries of 1922 and 1955 are based fundament- 
ally, with regard to the Old Testament, upon the use of Rome in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, which has formed the basic pattern of the 
lessons at the night office in the Roman Breviary down to this day. It 
remains to consider some of the proper lessons for Sundays and Holy Days 
in the 1955 lectionary, and to draw attention to their antecedents in the 
ancient lectionaries of the Church. 

It must be remembered that generally speaking the lessons to which 
reference is made are appointed in the ancient lectionaries for use at Mass, 
as the Old Testament or prophetic lesson, the Epistle or the Gospel, 
whereas in the modern English use they may be cited as being used either 
at Mass as the Epistle or Gospel, or else at Morning or Evening Prayer. 
Nevertheless, as this paper is concerned with the lessons at the offices, the 

1 Aug., In Joh. Ep., Il. i. 3; Serm. 148, i. 1; 277; 279, i. 1, 25; Guelf. IX, 2; XI, 5: 
Mai LXXXVI. 

2 Ordo XIV, 9: psalmi omni tempore, euangelium et apostolum similiter. 

3 Ordo XIII A, 20. 

4 For lists of ancient lessons see G. Godu in Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, art. Epitres, V, i. 245 ff. and art. Evangiles, V, i. 852 ff: S. Beissel, Entstehung 
der Perikopen des rémischen Messbuches, 1907; and for the early Roman systems W. H. Frere, 


Studies in Early Roman Liturgy, ii., The Roman Lectionary (Alcuin Club Collections, XXX, 
1934); iii., The Roman Epistle-Lectionary (Alcuin Club Collections XXXII, 1935). 
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Epistles and Gospels of the Book of Common Prayer, which are mainly 
derived from Roman use through that of Sarum, will not be listed com- 
pletely, but only used occasionally by way of illustration. 

On the first Sunday in Advent 1 Thess. v. 14-23, used at E.P., appears 
as the Epistle for Advent V in the Mozarabic Liber Comicus' and for 
Advent IV in the Capuan system noted in Codex Fuldensis. The eschato- 
logical chapters of Matthew (xxiv and xxv) are read in the 1955 table on 
the Sunday mornings of Advent, and they appear during Advent in the 
Gallican lectionary of Luxeuil,? the Ambrosian Sacramentary of Berga- 
mum, the Codex Rehdigeranus, which has a north-Italian system of readings, 
and two Neapolitan books, the Gospels of St. Cuthbert and of Burchard. 

On Advent II Liber Comicus reads Isaiah xxviii. 16 and 17, which is 
part of the English lesson at M.P. on Advent III. On this Sunday Mt. 
iii, which is a lesson at E.P., occurs in the Gallican Gospel-book of St. 
Denis, and the Bobbio Missal, and also in Roman use in the Comes of 
Murbach. On the Sunday before Christmas Liber Comicus has Is. xxxv. 1, 2, 
which occurs at M.P. on Advent IV, and Is. xxxv. 1-10 comes in the Gal- 
lican lectionary of Schlettstadt, and the whole chapter in the Ambrosian 
Lectionary of Milan, for Advent III: this last system has Is. xl. 1-11, the 
lesson for E.P., on Advent IV. In the English lessons for Year II the annun- 
ciation (Lk. i. 26-45) is read at E.P., and this is an old Roman use, 
occurring on Wednesday and Friday of the second week of Advent in the 
Comes of Murbach, Reims 10, B.M. Harl. 2788. Is. lxii, which comes on 
Christmas Eve at M.P. when Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, is read in 
the Liber Comitis, the Corbie lectionary printed at the beginning of Frere, 
The Roman Epistle Lectionary, at the dawn Mass of Christmas Day. 

In the English lectionary Tit. ii. 11-iii. 7 is read at the first Evensong 
of Christmas Day. This lesson (or parts of it) is read at Epiphany in nearly 
all ancient uses. In the Roman system Tit. ii. 11-15 appears in the Comes 
of Alcuin for the second Mass of Christmas Day, and the second part of 
the lesson (Tit. iii. 1-7) on the Epiphany. The English M.P. first lesson 
(Is. ix. 2-7) is seen in Liber Comicus, Luxeuil, Schlettstadt, the Bobbio 
Missal, the Lectionary of Milan and in Ordo Romanus XIII A, and in the 
Corbie Lectionary at St. Petersburg,’ thus being shared by nearly all 
groups. The Old Testament lesson at the second Evensong is Is. vii. 10-14, 
and this is distributed quite as widely as Is. ix in the ancient lectionaries, 
occurring in the Mozarabic, Gallican and Ambrosian systems. The second 
lesson at M.P. is also a very ancient one: it is Lk. ii. 1-20, the story of the 
shepherds. This is an older lesson for Christmas than the present Roman 
Gospel at the third Mass, and the English Gospel of the day, the prologue 
of St. John’s Gospel; and, being specially suitable for use at a night Mass, 
it appears generally in the midnight or dawn Mass in those systems which 

1 Ed. G. Morin, in Anecdota Maredsolana, i, Maredsous 1893; see also M. Férotin, Liber 
mozarabicus sacramentorum, and D.A.C.L., IX, i. 220 ff. art. Liber Comicus. 

2 Le lectionnaire de Luxeuil (Paris MS. Lat. 9427), ed. Pierre Salmon in Collectanea 


Biblica Latina, vii, Rome 1944; and ix, Rome 1953. 
3 Frere, op. cit., iii. 1 ff. 
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have three Masses for this day, and is frequently divided between these 
two Masses. It is used in every ancient system, including the African, and 
it was St. Augustine’s Christmas Gospel at Hippo. 

On St. Stephen’s Day the passion of the first martyr, from Acts vi and 
vii, is an inevitable choice, and is widely used. It is very long, of course,? 
and the actual selection of verses varies. But in some form or other it 
occurs in the Mozarabic, Gallican, Ambrosian, Roman and African? uses, 
and is mentioned very early at Rome in Ordo XIII A.* In the Church of 
England it is divided between the services, Acts vi being read at M.P., 
vii. 55—-end as the Epistle, and vii. 59—viii. 8 at E.P. 

The second lesson at M.P. and the first at E.P. on the Innocents’ Day 
are ancient ones. Rev. vi. g-11 occurs in the Gallican use, in the Lectionary 
of Luxeuil and the Bobbio Missal, and Jer. xxxi. 1-17, containing the 
lamentation of Rachel and her consolation, which is referred to in the 
Gospel for this day (Mt. ii. 13 ff.), is used in Liber Comicus (on 8 January, 
the Mozarabic Allisio Infantum), and in two books of the Gallican use, 
Luxeuil and Bobbio, and in the Lectionary of Milan. 

Is. lv, appointed for the Sunday after Christmas Day at E.P., comes 
from Ordo Romanus XIII A, where it is used on Epiphany.’ The second 
lesson on the same evening, Lk. ii. 22-40, is used in all ancient systems, 
including the African, but at varying times during the octave of Christmas. 
In the earliest form of the Roman use it comes on the first Sunday after 
Christmas.§ Micah iv. 8-v. 4, a lesson newly introduced into the 1955 
table for E.P. on 31 December, referring to Bethlehem, is used in the 
Lectionary of Milan for Advent V. 

Some lessons between the Circumcision and the Epiphany, read in 1955 
from Matthew in course, occur in ancient Roman use: among them Mt. ii. 
19-23 (3 January, M.P.) used in Wiirzburg and Murbach for the Vigil of 
the Epiphany; and Mt. iii. 13-17 (4 January, M.P.) and Mt. iv. 12-17 
(5 January, M.P.) occur in Murbach for the Wednesday and Friday res- 
pectively after Epiphany I. 

The Roman Gospel for the Epiphany is Mt. ii. 1-12, and this is the 
Gospel in the English rite. St. Augustine used this Gospel at Hippo’ and 
this is one of the few points of close correspondence between African and 
Roman use. It was also used in the Mozarabic, Gallican, Ambrosian, 
Neapolitan and North Italian uses, and all these, except the Roman and 
Moazarabic, show that the themes of our Lord’s baptism and of the miracle 
at Cana were used on this day, in addition to the visit of the Magi. All 
three appear in the English rite on this day: Mt. ii as the Gospel, as in the 
Roman rite, the Baptism at M.P. (Lk. iii. 15-22) and the miracle at Cana 
at E.P. (John ii. 1-11). Lk. iii. 15-22 is not used in any of the ancient 
schemes, but the Matthaean parallel (iii. 13-17) appears in the Gallican, 

1 Aug., Serm. 185, iii. 3; 190, iii. 4; 193, i. 13 194, ii. 2; 196, ii. 2. 

2 Aug., Serm., 319, i. 15 Vil. 7. 

3 Aug., Serm., 314, 13 315, 1. 73 317, iv. 53 318, 13 319, i. 15 viii. 7. 
* Ordo XIII A, 14. 5 Ordo XIII A, 18. 

6 Frere, op. cit., ii. no. 8 bd. 7 Aug., Serm., 199-204. 
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Ambrosian, North Italian and Neapolitan systems. Is. lx, the E.P. lesson, 
is used in the Roman Liber Comitis.+ 

Is. lxi, used in the English rite at E.P. on Epiphany I, is one of the 
lessons for Epiphany in Ordo XIII A,? and Eph. ii. 11-22, read at M.P. on 
Epiphany III, is an African lesson for the Epiphany.* The morning lesson 
for Epiphany V, Eph. v. 15-vi. 9, occurs in the Luxeuil Lectionary for the 
second Sunday post cath. S. Petri, that is, towards the end of January, and 
about the same time of year. 

The first lessons of Ash Wednesday, from Isaiah, occur in various 
ancient lectionaries for use at the beginning of Lent. The morning lesson, 
Is. lvii. 15-end, appears in the Lectionary of Milan on Dominica in capite 
quadragesimae, and the evening lesson, Is. lviii, in the Gallican, Ambrosian, 
Roman and African lists,* in each case for the beginning of Lent, whether 
this is Ash Wednesday or the first Sunday in Lent. 

In both the 1922 and 1955 lectionaries the Gospel according to St. 
John is read in Lent at M.P., beginning on the Monday after Lent II and 
reaching the end of John xiii on the day before Palm Sunday. After this 
chapters xiv—xvii are read both at M.P. and E.P. in Holy Week, and the 
Passion (xviii and xix) on Good Friday at M.P. and Mass, xx at Mass and 
E.P. on Easter Day and Low Sunday, and xxi on Easter II and III at E.P. 
The reading of the fourth Gospel in Lent is an ancient feature. There are 
some references to it, though not very precise ones, in St. Augustine’s 
sermons, which seem to point to its use in Africa in the fifth century.® In 
Spain the Liber Comicus has it more or less in course from the first Monday 
in Lent to the Tuesday before Easter. At Naples the Gospels of St. Cuth- 
bert show that John vi—-xi was read in course from Lent IV to Palm Sunday 
on weekdays, and Rome had a considerable Lenten series from this 
Gospel.6 

Attention may be drawn to one interesting parallel between the English 
1955 table and the Bobbio Missal. In the latter there is a note in the 
course of the Lenten readings, Lectio quando historia de Ioseph legitur, and the 
lesson given is the story of the Prodigal Son, Lk. xv. 11-24. It is a neat 
piece of typology to present Joseph as the prodigal son of the Old Testa- 
ment, in spite of the facts that he was sold against his will into Egypt and 
that his father came to him and not he to his father; and it is to be noted 
that in the 1955 lectionary, as in the Bobbio Missal, the story of Joseph 
comes in Lent. In 1955 it is read in the second lectionary year on Sunday 
evenings from Sexagesima to Lent IV. Curiously enough, the Prodigal Son 
occurs in the 1955 table for the morning of Lent II in Year I. A transfer- 
ence of this lesson, and the set of which it is part, to E.P. in the second year 
would restore this ancient Gallican typology to the English use, and would, 
incidentally, have the beneficial effect of removing the Lucan passion 

1 Frere, op. cit., iii. no. 11. 2 Ordo XIII A, 18. 

3 Aug., Serm., 199-204. * Aug., Serm., 205-208. 

5 Aug., Serm., 119, 13 120, 13 211, ii, 2; 217, 2; Tract. in Eu. Ioh., I, i. 7; Il, i. 2; IV, 
3; VI, 3; DX, 1; X, 23 XI, 1, 2; XII, 1. 

6 Frere, op. cit., ii. nos. 80-98. 
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narrative from the evening to the morning course of Year II, so that 
instead of the Marcan and Lucan passion narratives being read on Sunday 
evenings in every year, Mark would be read in alternate years in the 
evening, and M.P. could acquire what it now lacks, a passion narrative on 
Sundays every other year in Lent. 

As might be expected, the English lectionary retains many ancient 
lessons in Holy Week. On Palm Sunday the fourth servant song (Is. lii. 
13-liii end) is read at E.P. Naturally this lesson is widespread in ancient 
lectionaries for this season, but almost always it is appointed for Good 
Friday, though in the Corbie Liber Comitis it comes on Wednesday.! In 
1922 it was appointed twice, for M.P. on Palm Sunday and for E.P. on 
Good Friday. In 1955 it has been removed from both these places, and 
inserted at E.P. on Palm Sunday. The only ancient lectionary which uses 
it on Palm Sunday is the Ambrosian Lectionary at Milan, which has 
Is. lili. 1-12 on that day, and repeats verses 3-8 on Good Friday. 

John xiv, on the Monday before Easter (M.P. and E.P.) in the English 
use, is appointed for the same day in the Neapolitan Gospel Book of 
Burchard ; Wisdom ii (Tuesday E.P.) is paralleled by Wisdom ii. 1, 12-1ii. 
8 in the Lectionary of Milan for Maundy Thursday and by ii. 12-22 in the 
Comes of Alcuin and the Corbie Liber Comitis? of the Roman use, which 
read it on Thursday, as the English table does. The E.P. lesson of Maundy 
Thursday, recounting the mandatum and the foot-washing (John xiii. 1-35) 
is read in many ancient systems, including the African,* and Roman, but 
is not mentioned in the Mozarabic Liber Comicus. 

On Good Friday the E.P. lesson is Is. 1. 4-10, which is also the English 
Epistle for Tuesday in this week. It occurs in several ancient uses as a 
lesson for various days in Holy Week, and in the Lectionary of Milan it 
comes on Good Friday. 

All lectionary systems read the Passion of our Lord during this week, 
but there is very great variety in the order of so doing. In Africa the 
custom of reading the Passion according to St. Matthew only, and that 
on Good Friday, was so firmly established by the beginning of the fifth 
century that an attempt by St. Augustine to bring the Good Friday 
reading into line with the principle adopted for Eastertide, where the 
Resurrection story was read from all four Gospels, aroused such protest 
that it had to be withdrawn.t The custom of using St. Matthew only on 
Good Friday is opposed to the ancient Roman use, but agrees with the 
Ambrosian and Mozarabic uses of the earliest times. By the seventh 
century the Gallican use was to read a conflate Passion from all four 
evangelists on Good Friday. For instance, the Bobbio Missal gives lessons 
from the Johannine Passion: ad tert., John xix. 16-22; ad sext., xix. 23-24; 
ad non., xix. 31-7, 39-41, and notes that a conflate Passion story was also 
read. The Liber Comicus notes for Thursday Passio Domini secundum omnes 


1 Frere, op. cit., iii. no. LXIV. 2 Tbid., no. LXIITI a. 
3 Aug., Serm., 119, 1; 120, I. 
* Aug., Serm., 232, i. 1; see also En. II in Ps. XXT, 2; Guelf. II, 1. 
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Euangelistas, and for Friday Passio continuatur ex quattuor euang. No doubt 
this refers to a conflate Passion narrative. 

The English arrangements are not exactly like any ancient scheme, 
but are in essence an adaptation of Roman use. Mt. xxvi is read at M.P. 
on Palm Sunday, and followed by xxvii as the Gospel at Mass. These two 
chapters formed the Roman Gospel from early times.! Mark is next read, 
xiv on Monday as the Gospel, and xv on Tuesday as the Gospel. Luke is 
divided between the Gospels of Wednesday and Thursday, xxii on the 
first day and xxiii on the second; and John is reserved for Good Friday, 
xviii at M.P. and xix at the Liturgy, verses 38—end, the burial, being used 
at E.P. on Good Friday. This gives a clear and complete reading in 
sequence. In appointing the Johannine Passion for Good Friday, English 
use agrees with Gallican, Neapolitan and with Roman use, as seen in the 
Homiliary of St. Gregory, the Lectionary of Wiirzburg and the Comes of 
Murbach, and the two manuscripts of Frere’s list, Reims 10 and B.M. 
Harl. 2788.2 

The octave of Easter is the most ancient of octaves, and it seems likely 
that the lessons of this week were the first to be fixed in all parts of the 
Church. But there are wide varieties in the arrangement of the lessons. 
Generally speaking, all systems agree by the fifth century in reading the 
Resurrection accounts from all four Gospels during this week. At Rome 
the Matthaean account was read at the vigil Mass of Easter; that from 
St. Luke on Monday and Tuesday, and that from St. John in more than 
one pericope on succeeding days of the week. Originally the Marcan 
account was not read at all at Rome, but when a second morning Mass 
was instituted on Easter Day, Mark xvi was appointed as its Gospel. In 
Africa in St. Augustine’s time the four accounts were read, and during his 
episcopate there was a change in the order of reading. The earlier order 
was Matthew, Luke, Mark and John.* The two sermons which attest this 
order were preached, according to Kunzelmann’, in or before 400 A.p. 
After that there was a change, which Dom Cyrille Lambot dates in either 
417 or 418.5 This resulted in the following scheme: Matthew at the Easter 
vigil; Mark on Easter morning; Luke on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, John on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, with a repetition of the 
appearance to St. Thomas from John xx on Low Sunday. All ancient 
lectionary systems read from the four accounts during the octave, and it 
seems unnecessary to present their detailed arrangements here, especially 
as they vary widely. The Church of England has never had a complete 
reading of the Resurrection accounts in Easter week. The present position 
in the 1955 lectionary as revised and the Book of Common Prayer of 
1662 gives the following provision: 


1 Frere, op. cit., ii. no. 96. 2 Tbid., ii. no. 101. 
3 Aug., Serm., 239, 247. 
# A. Kunzelmann, ‘Die Chronologie der Sermones des hl. Augustinus’ in Miscellanea 
Agostiniana, ii. Studi Agostiniani, Rome 1931, 417 ff. 
5 CG, Lambot, ‘Les Sermons de S. Augustin pour les Fétes de Paques’, in Revue des 
sciences religieuses, Strasbourg, xxx. 233. 
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Mt. xxviii. 1-10 Tuesday E.P. 
Lk. xxiv. 1-12 Monday M.P. 
13-35 Monday Gospel; Low Sunday M.P. 
36-48 Tuesday Gospel. 
Jn. xx. 1-10 Easter Day Gospel. 
11-23 Easter Day E.P. 
19-23 Low Sunday Gospel. 
24-end Low Sunday E.P. 
xxi. 1-14, Wednesday E.P.; Easter II, E.P. 

15-end Easter III, E.P. 


It will be seen that Mt. xxviii. 11-end, and Mk. xvi are omitted, and that 
the sequence of the lessons is rather mixed. It would be possible to read 
the four Resurrection accounts on some such scheme as the following, for 
the E.P. lessons in Easter week: 


Tuesday Mt. xxviii. I-15. 
Wednesday Mt. xxviii. 16-end. 
Thursday Mk. xvi. 

Friday Jn. xxi. I-14. 
Saturday Jn. xxi. 15-end. 


This, together with the lessons from John xx on Easter Day and Low 
Sunday at both Mass and Evensong, and with the lessons from Luke on 
Monday and Tuesday mornings at M.P. and Mass, as at present, would 
include all the Resurrection accounts, and be much tidier than the present 
arrangement, as well as much closer to the primitive model in this most 
important week. 

Certain other Eastertide lessons are worth mention at this point. The 
Easter Day M.P. first lesson, Exod. xii. 1-14, occurs in Liber Comicus at the 
vigil, in the Sacramentary of Bergamum on Easter Even, in the Lectionary 
of Milan on the same day in the morning, and in the Comes of Alcuin on 
Good Friday. The first lesson at E.P., Exod. xiv. 5-end, is in the Liber 
Comitis of Corbie, as is the first lesson for Low Sunday evening.! The Low 
Sunday M.P. lesson, in Year II, Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14, is also drawn from the 
Liber Comitis,? where it is one of the long list of lessons for Easter Day. The 
second lesson at M.P. on Easter Day, Apoc. i. 4-18, is a common and suit- 
able one in the ancient tables: it appears in the Liber Comicus on Easter 
Even, and again on Easter morning; and also in the Bobbio Missal. 

Some of the English lessons for the Rogation Days are derived from 
ancient sources, where they are used at this season. The Lectionary of 
Luxeuil provides James v. 1-18 for this season, which is read at E.P. on 
Tuesday, and part of this lesson, James v. 16-20, occurs also in the Roman 


1 Exod. xv. Frere, op. cit., iii. no. LXVI d, e. 
2 Ibid., no. LXVI, h. 
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use in the Comes of Alcuin. The Wednesday M.P. first lesson is Joel ii. 21-7, 
part of which coincides with the Bobbio Missal lesson, Joel ii. 12-23. The 
Gallican Lectionary of Luxeuil appoints Mt. vi. 1-13 for Monday at 
nones, and vi. 14-33 for Tuesday at nones; and the 1955 English lessons 
on Monday are Mt. vi. 5-18 at M.P. and 19-end at E.P. 

Acts i. 1-11 is the natural choice for the Epistle on Ascension Day in 
many uses, and is the English Epistle for this day. The M.P. lesson, 2 Kgs. 
ii. I-15, the assumption of Elijah, occurs in the Liber Comicus of the 
Mozarabic rite on Ascension Day. The second lesson at M.P. is a new one 
in the English lectionary, and very suitable for the occasion, namely 
Jn. xvii. Of this chapter the Sacramentary of Bergamum uses Jn. xvii. 
1-26 on the Sunday after Ascension Day; in the Neapolitan use the 
Gospel Book of Burchard uses apparently the whole chapter on the vigil; 
the Roman lectionaries, Wiirzburg, Reims 10, and B.M. Harl. 2788! have 
xvii. I-11 on the vigil, and the Comes of Murbach has precisely the same 
lesson. The English second lesson for the first Evensong of Ascension Day, 
Mt. xxviii. 16—-end, occurs only in the African rite.? 

The English second lessons at M.P. in both years for the Sunday after 
Ascension Day occur in many ancient systems, generally on Ascension 
Day itself. In Year I the lesson is Lk. xxiv. 36-end, which is appointed for 
Ascension Day in Mozarabic, Gallican, Ambrosian, Neapolitan and 
Roman books. In Year II the lesson is Eph. iv. 1-16, the whole or part of 
which appears in Liber Comicus for the Sunday after Ascension Day; in 
Luxeuil, Reginensis 9, the Sacramentary of Bergamum, all for Ascension 
Day; and in the Roman Comes of Alcuin for the vigil. 

On Whitsunday the first lesson at M.P., Joel ii. 28-end, appears in 
Liber Comicus and the Lectionary of Luxeuil. The morning lesson for 
Monday in Whitsun week, Acts ii. 12-36, is divided between Wednesday 
and Friday of this week in the Roman Comes of Alcuin; and the Tuesday 
morning second lesson, 1 Cor. xii. 1-13, is used by Liber Comicus on the 
vigil, by the Sacramentary of Bergamum on the Sunday, and by the 
Comes of Alcuin on the octave day. 

Not many of the lessons proper for saints’ days are ancient ones, but 
the following may be noted. The M.P. second lesson for St. Andrew, Jn. 
i. 35-42, is a Roman lesson, appearing in the Comes of Wiirzburg for the 
Day, and in the Comes of Murbach for the vigil. On the Nativity of St. 
John Baptist, which is a very ancient feast, the English second lesson at 
M.P. is Lk. i. 5-25, and the Gospel is i. 57-end. Naturally these lessons 
appear in every early system, sometimes for the vigil and sometimes for 
the day, and often divided between the two. On St. Peter’s Day we find 
that the lesson for the first E.P., Acts ix. 32—-end, is in Ordo Romanus 
XIII A,3 and the second E.P. lesson, Jn. xxi. 15-22, comes in all the 
ancient lectionaries at some time on the vigil or the feast. The M.P. lesson 


1 Frere, op. cit., ii. no. 132. , 
2 Aug., Serm., 395, 2; Guelf. X XI, 3; Bibl. Casin. II, 76, 3. 
3 Ordo XIII A, 21. 
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for St. Matthew, Mt. xix. 16-end, is a Roman lesson, appearing in the 
Comes of Murbach. 

Among the lessons for special occasions a few have affinity with 
ancient lessons. Such are in particular the lessons for the Dedication 
Festival. Eph. ii. 8-end is used in the Lectionary of Luxeuil in natale 
ecclesiae; Rev. xxi. 9-16 in the Lectionary of Milan and the Roman Liber 
Comitis.1 Its companion first lesson, Gen. xxviii. 10—-end is in the Bobbio 
Missal. Finally one of the lessons tabled for a Thanksgiving for Harvest, 
Joel ii. 21-7, is used de nouos fructus in the Lectionary of Luxeuil. 


1 Frere, op. cit., iii. no. CLX. 
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Reviews 





Studien zur friihchristlichen Trinitatstheologie. By Georg Kretschmar. (Beitrage zur 
historischen Theologie, 21). Pp. viii + 247. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1956. DM. 22.50. 

We already possess a fair number of valuable studies on the development of 
the theology of the Trinity. But the results have been sometimes radically con- 
flicting, and all scholars familiar with this particular field of study will agree, I 
believe, if I say in addition that there is much that still remains to be said about 
this most difficult question of historical theology, though less from the fact of 
recent discovery of new documents than from the progress made during the past 
twenty-five years or so in Biblical, patristic and liturgical research generally. 

It is to the immense task of bringing the many-sided studies of the past 
generation to a higher degree of accuracy and completeness that Dr. Kretschmar 
seems to have set himself, if I understand his project correctly. Such an under- 
taking is very welcome and we shall all be most grateful to him for having put 
his deep learning, his long acquaintance with the problems involved as well as 
the acumen of a well-balanced mind into it. 

Yet, the book that he gives us under the modest title of Studien has avowedly 
more limited ambitions. It collects a comparatively small number of preliminary 
studies, closely connected with each other, on the general background of Jewish 
and Christian representations and ideas which, in one way or another, were apt 
to influence a theology of the Trinity such as the Church has possessed since the 
fourth century, or, more simply, which have clustered around its early elabora- 
tion and have thus oftentimes imposed definite conditions on its development 
from the outside. That is tantamount to saying that the composition of the book 
is rather free in its main outline. The author was within his rights to choose to 
follow one track preferably to another. It would be as futile as unfair to argue 
here about his decision. 

In spite of all the interest and the real profit with which I have read his 
remarkable study, I must say, however, that I have been left with some regrets 
on the general problem of method. I may be wrong, but the reading of Dr. 
Kretschmar’s book disquieted me more than once with a certain ‘missing link’ 
impression, reminding me of the well known entanglements of paleontology. 
Some of the themes, or ‘schemas’, considered in Dr. Kretschmar’s book are in 
effect possibly trinitaroid, but it would be difficult to say that they are properly 
trinitarian. As regards the Holy Ghost, I refer especially here to the “Two 
Spirits’ schema as it is found in the Qumran Manual of Discipline, in the “Two 
Ways’ of Barnabas, etc. (113 ff.). I am inclined to think that such themes stand 
to the development of the theology of the Trinity very much as the anthropoids 
of paleontologists stand to the emergence of man among the forms of life actually 
known to us. Similarities must, indeed, be noted and retained. But in what sense 
are we to interpret them? Were they really ‘other schemas’, equally possible in 
themselves, only discarded in fact by fourth-century trinitarian theology? In 
other words, were those schemas really on the way toward trinitarian theology ? 
Or, have they been stopped only by chance in the course of their natural 
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development? Did they ever have, in this sense, a real future? In the present 
reviewer's opinion, the same questions could be asked about the theme of the 
‘Two Messiahs’, about that of the “Two Paracletes’, the “Two Cherubims’ and 
the “Iwo Seraphims’. 

To the last-mentioned theme, in particular, Dr. Kretschmar has appended a 
long and interesting discussion on the history of the Sanctus in its relation to the 
anaphora (134-82). The author’s remarks on this matter will certainly prove to 
be useful in many respects. Yet, what seems less clear to me is their actual con- 
nexion in many places with the main subject of the book, although I agree with 
Dr. Kretschmar when he emphasises the interrelations on this point of both the 
liturgy of the eucharist and that of baptism. But, in the last analysis, is not 
the trinitarian meaning given to the Sanctus in eucharistic liturgy an epipheno- 
menon in the development of the Church’s thought about the mutual relations 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost? Consequently, is not the real 
problem here a quite different one? The eucharistic doxology on which the 
arguments of Dr. Kretschmar partly rest, had already moved far from its original 
state when it developed into the Sanctus, or rather, when the Sanctus began to 
anticipate, and in some way to replace it. In particular, it had long since ceased 
to be directed exclusively to the Father, as it certainly was in the beginning. 
Here lies the real problem. But, to give it a satisfactory solution, it would be 
necessary to start from the first century and to follow, from that point onwards, 
the evolution of all the literary forms of the eucharist. We could probably see, 
then, that the deep changes which these forms seem to have undergone already 
in the second century are in complete accord with the development of con- 
temporary theological thought about the relations of the Father and the Son 
in particular. When the Sanctus finally found its way into the anaphora, the 
process was over. The dia iesou of the early anamnesis had seen its original 
function obscured in the equilibrium of the eucharist as a whole, and instead 
of being related to the mirabilia Dei of the Gospel, as it was in the beginning, 
the person of the ‘Lord’ was now primarily viewed in its direct relations to the 
Deity, within which it shared in cultual homage together with the other persons 
of the Trinity. 

To conclude this short review of a work whose richness would call for much 
more comment, I would like to state clearly that these remarks do not detract 
in my mind from the value of a book which I found both illuminating and 
stimulating, and which I would certainly place high among the many contri- 
butions of history toward a better understanding of what will always remain at 
the centre of Christian faith and worship. 

University OF MONTREAL Jean-Paut Aupet, O.P. 


The Indian Christians of St. Thomas: an Account of the Ancient Syrian Church of 
Malabar. By L. W. Brown. Pp. xii +315 +7 illustrations + map. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. 40s. 

L’histoire de la vieille communauté du Malabar est tantét obscure, tantét 
compliquée, toujours pleine d’intérét. L’Auteur de ce livre, qui a été directeur 
d’un séminaire théologique dans ce pays, est réussi 4 débrouiller les situations 
enchevétrées et 4 prendre position dans les questions débattues. A son avis, 
S. Thomas aurait pu fonder l’Eglise au Malabar, c’était matériellement possible, 
mais ni les Actes de S. Thomas, ni les traditions populaires a son sujet ne suffisent 
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pas a rendre la chose certaine. Quant a savoir si a l’arrivée des Portugais, les 
chrétiens indigénes étaient nestoriens quant 4 la doctrine, la liturgie et la 
jurisdiction, il opine pour l’affirmative, tout en exposant loyalement les argu- 
ments de ceux qui croient a leur perpétuelle orthodoxie et a leur constant 
attachement a Rome. 

Sur ces points, comme sur tous les autres, les sources ont été consultées, 
mais évidemment elles ne sont pas discutées a fond dans ce travail destiné 4 un 
plus large public. Surtout pour la période des cent derniéres années, pendant 
lesquels les chrétiens jacobites portérent si souvent leurs litiges devant les 
tribunaux civils, les jugements de ceux-ci, difficiles 4 trouver en Europe, sont 
indiqués soigneusement. 

La moitié du livre est consacré a cette histoire de vingt siécles; l’autre moitié 
traite d’abord, dans un chapitre assez neuf, de la vie civile et des mcoeurs de ces 
chrétiens, et ensuite de leur liturgie: sacrifice eucharistique, sacrements, office 
divin, exposée de fagon compréhensible et intéressante. 

En général, ’Auteur a conservé une impression plutét pessimiste de la 
valeur religieuse de ces chrétiens: la liturgie en a fait pendant des siécles une 
communauté a part, mais les fidéles ne comprennent ni les priéres, ni les 
lectures, les sermons sont rares, la Bible est ignorée et les moeurs sont en grande 
partie conformes a celles des paiens au milieu desquels ils vivent (p. 217). On 
n’ose pas contredire quelqu’un qui a vécu et travaillé avec ces chrétiens; on peut 
cependant se demander si pareils jugements ne résultent pas d’une comparaison 
faite inconsciemment entre ce qu’il y a de mieux chez nous et de pire chez les 
autres. - 

Que dans le grand nombre de questions touchées dans ce livre se soient 
glissées des inexactitudes sur des points secondaires, n’étonnera personne. Les 
Actes de S. Thomas seraient du IV s. (p. 43); d’ordinaire on les assigne a la 
premiére moitié du III s. Cosmas Indicopleustes serait un syrien oriental 
(p. 69), mais cet écrivain grec, moine du Sinai a plus de chances d’étre un 
alexandrin. La ‘Societas peregrinantium pro Christo’ aurait été fondée par 
Innocent III et aurait été composée de Franciscains et de Dominicains (p. 82) ; 
ici il y a plusieurs confusions; voir R. Loenertz, La Société des Fréres pérégrinants 
(Rome 1937) ou on trouvera aussi des détails plus précis sur le Fr. Jourdain et 
son évéché de Quilon, érigé en 1329. L’ceuvre de l’archevéque Menezes aurait 
été appréciée d’un bout a l’autre de l’Eglise occidentale (p. 39); c’est trop dire 
puisque Rome n’a jamais approuvé le synode de Diamper. Peut-on affirmer 
que le ‘phaino’ a conservé l’ancienne forme de la chasuble (p. 215) quand au 
XII s. elle était encore fermée par devant comme celle de tous les autres rites. 
Dire qu’a l’Alléluia qui précéde la lecture de |’évangile on ajoute un verset qui 
commémore la féte du jour (p. 216) est sans doute une confusion avec le 
Trisagion. Et on est étonné de lire que pendant les rites de la fraction, le peuple 
chanterait le Sanctus (p. 224). 

En outre, le lecteur doit savoir que |’Auteur ne poursuit l’histoire, aprés la 
séparation de 1665, que de la seule branche des Malabares qui est devenue 
jacobite et que dans la derniére partie il décrit uniquement leur liturgie c.a.d. 
syro-occidentale; il omet donc de parler de l’histoire et de la liturgie du million 
de Malabares qui, restés catholiques, ont conservé le rite syro-oriental. A ce 
point de vue l’article du cardinal E. Tisserant dans le Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique (xiv, 3089-3162) est plus complet; on se demande pourquoi notre 
Auteur ne le cite nulle part. Et comme cet article vient d’étre publié dans une 
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traduction adaptée,! nous disposons maintenant de deux livres anglais, excel- 
lents et bien a jour, qui nous renseignent de maniére sire et suffisamment 
détaillée sur les chrétiens de S. Thomas. 
PonTIFICAL ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, A. Rags, S.J. 
ROME 


Sancti Columbani Opera. Edited by G. S. M. Walker. (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, 
II). Pp. xciv +247. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1957. 
428. 

St. Columbanus is a man with whom it is possible to get at close quarters. 
His extant letters, though only six in number, are vivid and important; and his 
sermons and poems help to fill out a picture of which the Rules and Penitential 
are the best-known, but not always best-understood, part. Added to this, St. 
Columbanus was more fortunate in his biographer than was St. Boniface. In 
recent years he has been studied a good deal, though not yet, in my opinion, 
by anyone who combines an equal mastery of the Celtic and the continental 
scenes. One trouble has been that his writings, though edited by scholars of the 
standing of Gundlach and Seebass, have been scattered and difficult of access. 
Now Dr. Walker has brought them together in a most attractive volume. At 
last we have an edition and translation, embellished moreover with a final 
introductory section on the text tradition and linguistic problems by Dr. Ludwig 
Bieler, who is also responsible for the invaluable orthographical and gram- 
matical indices. 

How good is the present edition? On a first reading it is not easy to be sure. 
Dr. Walker’s views on the genuineness or otherwise of his texts (he rightly prints 
works of doubtful authenticity as an appendix), as well as on the circumstances 
in which each was composed, must command respect. I think, for example, that 
he is on firm ground in arguing that both the A and the B versions of the Peni- 
tential are the work of St. Columbanus; and I am also convinced that his selec- 
tion of poems is the best possible one. On the other hand, I do not feel with him 
that the third Letter, superscribed to ‘Pope N’, was written during a vacancy. 
If St. Columbanus did not know which pope he was addressing, how are we to 
account for such phrases as ‘the book of your Frankish friends’? However, it 
would be possible to consider points such as these indefinitely. A more funda- 
mental matter on which there might be some doubt is the establishment of the 
texts. ‘Beneventine minuscule’ (p. LVI) hardly inspires confidence; and one is 
still more shaken by the description of the hand of Paris B.N. lat. 13440—the 
oldest manuscript of the fifth sermon—as ‘Visigothic’; what it really is may be 
found in Lowe, C.L.A. V, no. 662. St. Gall 915 is of the ninth century, not the 
tenth century. Again, can we feel confident that Dr. Walker has pursued a wise 
policy over spelling and word-forms? He has allowed, apparently under pres- 
sure, a certain number of ‘Hibernicisms’, though not as many as Dr. Bieler 
would wish; and in Dr. Bieler’s indices will be found readings for which there is 
good manuscript support, though Dr. Walker has relegated them to’ his 
apparatus. I would go further than Dr: Bieler and admit to the text ‘incorrect’ and 
inconsistent spellings for which there is good evidence in the seventh century. 


1 Eastern Christianity in India: a History of the Syro-Malabar Church from the earliest time to 
the present day. By His Eminence Cardinal Eugéne Tisserant. Authorised adaptation from 
the French by E. R. Hambye S.J. Pp. xix +266. Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1957. 
Rs. 12. 
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But this is a matter of opinion. Dr. Walker’s texts make sense and he is not 
afraid of emendations, whether his own or Dr. Bieler’s; and his translation, 
apart from a few mystifying Scotticisms, is felicitous. I do not like, however, 
his conjectural relectis for relictis (10) and am not surprised that Dr. Bieler fails 
to index it, though I agree that something has gone wrong with the text; tomos 
(16) means ‘letters’, not ‘books’—and this, in the context, must affect our cal- 
culation of how many ‘books’ of St. Columbanus have perished ; ‘and freewill in 
between’ is not a translation of et libertatem in medio arbitrit (34) that means much 
to me, again in context; comprovinciales (46) surely means ‘suffragans’ and not 
‘fellow Italians’ (comp. Marculf, Form., 1, no. 6); and does bellum igitur et 
beluinum vince (56) mean ‘then conquer the battle and the brutal’? Finally, in the 
Prayer (as beautiful in its way as Bede’s), does not da memoriam (214) mean 
‘grant time for recollection’ rather than ‘grant memory’ ? Such points may serve 
to show that Dr. Walker has by no means overcome all the difficulties that face 
the editor of an early medieval writer. Yet it would be easy to give many in- 
stances where he has been triumphantly successful. All in all, he has put 
scholars in his debt: it will now be possible for a much wider range of students to 
see for themselves why St. Columbanus caused so great a stir in Western 
Europe. But they must take care, if I may end on one final point of criticism, 
not to take Dr. Walker’s introductory remarks about the continental setting too 
seriously, and above all not without finding out for themselves what the much- 
maligned and uniquely important Fredegarius does, and does not, say. 
UnNIvERsITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WALLAcE-HaprILL 


Le manuscrit autographe de Thomas 4 Kempis et ‘Imitation de Fésus-Christ’. Examen 
archéologique et édition diplomatique du Bruxellensis 5855-61. Edited by L. M. J. 
Delaissé. (Publications de Scriptorium, II). Tome I, Pp. ix+ 150, Tome II, 
Pp. 390+2 plates. Paris-Brussels: Editions ‘Erasme’ S.A.; Anvers- 
Amsterdam: Standaard-Boekhandel S.A., 1956. Belgian Frs. 850 (cloth), 
Belgian Frs. 750 (paper). 

The author of the Jmitatio was no friend of pure scholarship. One of his 
chapter headings reads: ‘Contra vanam et secularem scienciam.’ Yet it has been 
the fate of his writings to provoke a vast literature. The Jmitatio survives in some 
700 manuscripts; after the Bible it was the most printed book. This alone would 
have led to learned investigation. But in addition there has been from the 
sixteenth century a debate on the question of the authorship. Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
claims have been challenged by supporters of Jean Gerson, a mythical ‘Gersen’, 
and latterly Gerard Groote—to name only the faintly plausible among a larger 
number of competitors. Though to-day the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis is 
generally recognised, the existence of texts of the Jmitatio widely different from 
one another, both in general arrangement and in details of the text, produces 
confusion and demands a solution. Towards a solution of this and related 
problems this work of Monsieur Delaissé makes an extremely important 
contribution. 

Monsieur Delaissé calls his work ‘un examen archéologique et édition 
diplomatique’ of MS. Bruxellensis 5855-61. This manuscript is an autograph, 
in Thomas 4 Kempis’s hand throughout, and signed and dated by him 1441. 
Its authority has always been great and it has been the basis of a number of the 
printed editions. In a binding more or less contemporary with its date of com- 
pletion, the small volume contains thirteen works by Thomas of varying length 
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and importance, of which the first four correspond (though not in the traditional 
order) to the first four books of the Jmitatio. The editor provides in his introduc- 
tion a scrupulous and minute description of the manuscript page by page, 
gathering by gathering, in which every detail of materials, watermarks, chain 
lines, ink and script is recorded. For these and other details the reader must 
refer to Monsieur Delaissé’s study. Its results can only be summarised here. 
These are, first, that the autograph manuscript is in the fullest sense an ‘author’s 
copy’. From beginning to end there is evidence that the works bound in it were 
individually revised, altered, rearranged: leaves are inserted, leaves are re- 
moved, passages are erased, words expunged and added, punctuation and 
rubrication are revised and altered. Second, each of the opuscula here bound 
together was regarded by Thomas as a distinct work. The traditional favour 
extended to the four which form the Jmitatio owes nothing to Thomas himself— 
at any rate at this stage, whatever may have happened later (he died in 1471). 

From this examination and these results there ensue certain consequences 
and the possibility of further fruitful research. The consequences jump to the 
eye. Not only is Thomas’s authorship entirely vindicated, but the manuscript 
exhibits the existence of a number of ‘states’ for each of its components, which 
goes far to explaining the variant manuscript traditions of the four which 
compose the Jmitatio. Copies of one or more of these were circulating long before 
Thomas gathered them together, after further revision and alteration, in the 
autograph copy of 1441 where they joined other, similarly reworked, but less 
popular, writings. Such early copies naturally differ from the later revision 
which Thomas had by him all the time. And here the future research comes in. 
On the basis of this study it will now be possible to reclassify early manuscripts 
of the Imitatio in a way which will not only demonstrate their relationship with 
one another and with MS. Bruxellensis 5855-61, but which should almost 
certainly make it possible to establish with confidence what exactly the opuscula 
in the Jmitatio were like in the earliest stages of their composition and publica- 
tion. (It is good news that the present editor has begun this work (130).) A 
general reinterpretation of all the manuscripts should then become possible, 
including the very interesting vernacular versions; and Monsieur Delaissé 
envisages that a new diplomatic text of the Jmitatio might then be necessary (141). 
Furthermore, our knowledge that we have the author’s copy before us will 
enable more exact investigation into the sources of the Jmitatio, into linguistic 
questions, and other related problems. If all this needs still to be done, a start 
can be made at once, thanks to Monsieur Delaissé’s monumental work. His text 
will supersede all others as an instrument of study: he reprints the manuscript 
page by page, and, by a judicious use of signs, enables the reader to take in the 
details of alteration and revision. Thus, even in the printed page one gets some 
sense of that intimacy with the quiet and retired author, self-effacing and 
desperately anxious to catch the nuances of his own piety, of which the editor 
writes movingly (146). 

Finally, as Monsieur Delaissé points out, there are general lessons to be 
drawn from all this. Scholars are too ready to treat a book, manuscript or early 
printed work, as a fait accompli. It can exhibit, on the contrary, evidence that in 
the course of composition it evolved and changed. All the variations in later 
copies are not necessarily due to the vagaries of subsequent copyists, but may 
represent earlier states of the author’s own work. A book must be treated with all 
the curious care given to a unique material object. Monsieur Delaissé has not 
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only illuminated the history of one of the world’s great books. He has demon- 
strated the necessity of ‘l’archéologie du manuscrit’. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Denys Hay 


Guillelmi de Ockham : Opera Politica, Vol. III. Edited by H. S. Offler. Pp. ix + 322. 
Manchester: University Press, 1956. 55s. 

This volume continues the edition of Ockham’s Opera Politica which was 
interrupted by the tragic death of J. G. Sikes in 1940. Vol. ii will contain part ii 
of the Opus Nonaginta Dierum. Its publication has been delayed, but is far enough 
advanced for the present volume to give cross-references to it. Vol. iii contains 
three minor works: the Epistola ad Fratres Minores had been published twice 
before; only extracts from the Tractatus contra Ioannem and the Tractatus contra 
Benedictum were available in print. All three survive in a single manuscript and 
were written by the same scribe, who was either careless and inaccurate or was 
copying an unreliable text, perhaps both. His corrector does not seem to have 
worked from an independent version. Dr. Offler has emended the mistakes, 
indicating that .1e has done so and giving the manuscript reading in the 
apparatus. This was an exacting and difficult task. It has resulted in a very clear 
and convincing text. The traceable quotations have been italicised and the 
editor has used some manuscript sources to identify them. The whole has come 
out remarkably free from misprints, apart from the little mess on 98. In fact, 
Dr. Offer is spoiling readers of late medieval scholastic texts by providing pages 
so pleasant to look at, so time-saving and so easily digestible in comparison with 
their usual fare. The practice of altering the medieval ‘e’ to ‘ae’ may disturb 
some eyes, but it has good precedents and the decision to do so dates back to the 
planning of the original project. 

A recent paper by Dr. Offler in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
has outlined the general political background and motives of pope and emperor 
in the controversy between Ockham’s enemy, John XXII, and his patron, Louis 
of Bavaria. In his introduction to the three pieces published here the editor 
provides a discussion of the date and circumstances and a short analysis of con- 
tent. They are ‘polemical rather than political’, as he points out; but they help 
us to understand Ockham’s thought on politics by marking a stage in his 
personal development. The Epistola contains some of the very little auto- 
biographical material that we have; it describes retrospectively the beginning 
of his interest in the controversy on evangelical poverty at Avignon early in 
1328. The third treatise, against Benedict XII, shows him at a turning point; 
he broadens his attack on the theological views of two individual popes into a 
consideration of the right relations between clergy and laity, Church and State. 
The middle piece, directed against John XXII, has the air of a highly technical 
pursuit of the pope’s errors, as Ockham saw them, as dreary as it is logical and 
relentless. He still expresses deep respect for the decisions of a truly Catholic 
pope (106). Nevertheless, this seemingly academic spate of polemic prepares us 
for Ockham’s turning towards the lay power. His argument that the pope is 
heretical in his views on the beatific vision rests partly on the proposition that a 
knowledge of Catholic truth is diffused throughout the Church: John XXII had 
flouted a doctrine commonly received as true. Ockham is, therefore, led to 
ascribe a rather high degree of theological knowledge to simple layfolk, though 
the king of France, whom he cites to prove his point, could hardly have been 
typical (60-2). The Contra Benedictum contains the fascinating statement that 
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laymen and old women often engage learned theologians in argument on neces- 
sity versus contingency, holding views which Ockham regards as heretical (231). 
His disapproval of this comes oddly from one who wished to associate the laity 
in theological decisions. It has been suggested that Ockham’s philosophical 
scepticism has its parallel in his political theory: he subordinated questions of 
principle to the course of action demanded by particular cases, casualiter. The 
three pieces printed here show clearly how his own case dictated the twists and 
turns of his argument. His illusive and controversial personality can be seen in 
relation to the major decision of his career, the flight from Avignon with 
Michael of Cesena and three other rebel Franciscans to join the emperor. The 
polemic is his self-justification, as he wrestles with the consequences. Vol. iii 
constitutes an important step in a project which one hopes will go forward fast 
after the long pause. 

St. Hitpa’s CoLiece, BERYL SMALLEY 

OXFORD . 


Bradwardine and the Pelagians: a Study of his ‘De Causa Det’ and its Opponents. By 
Gordon Leff. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New 
Series, 5). Pp. xi+282. London: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
32s. 6d. 

Gradually it is becoming possible to appreciate the many-sided nature of 
‘Augustinian’ thought in the late thirteenth and earlier fourteenth centuries. It 
strikes in many directions. There are the blows against Averroism; against 
secularism in politics (Giles of Rome, Augustinus Triumphus) ; there is the deep- 
seated and deeply felt criticism of St. Thomas and his views of cause and effect; 
and now it is called upon to defend what it believes to be the greatest Cause, 
against those who believe that the human will is free to contrive meritorious 
action. 

Mr. Leff’s book is a study of the conflict between an Augustinian mentality 
and the fashionable scepticism of the epoch. Bradwardine was an outstanding 
Merton philosopher, a mathematician-scientist working in a circle of men 
familiar with his technicalities and special gifts. In bishop Bury’s circle he had 
found others like FitzRalph who could speak his language. If among his 
contemporaries he detected a doctrine of sin and grace attaching too little im- 
portance to the action of God’s love, and basing God’s predestination on his 
fore-knowledge of human acts, he cannot have been unique in so doing; for 
already conservative criticism was at work and Ockham’s controversial lectures 
on the Sentences would be discussed in every learned circle. What is striking 
about Bradwardine is the passion and the uncompromising completeness of the 
assault and the conviction that the whole of theology was at stake. 

Mr. Leff’s method is first to analyse Bradwardine’s only work of philoso- 
phical theology, the De Causa Dei et de virtute Causarum contra Pelagianos, and then 
to take a characteristic cross-section of those suspected to be Pelagians: Durand 
of St. Pourgain; Ockham, whom Mr. Leff considers to be the arch-Pelagian, the 
enemy forced to the ground in the extraordinary aerial battle described in 
Bradwardine’s preface; Pierre Auriol, Robert Holcot ; Thomas Buckingham and 
the interesting Adam of Woodham. Bradwardine does not name them: he lumps 
his opponents all together as believers to a greater or lesser extent in the efficacy 
of merit: they take a totally different view of God’s will from his: as Mr. Leff 
puts it metaphorically, when discussing Ockham (209-10): ‘For Ockham its 
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(the divine will’s) infinite freedom permeates God’s creatures so that they, and 
men in particular, enjoy a largess of fortune which may take them straight to 
God. Bradwardine’s view of God’s will is rather like that of a powerful search- 
light, which in its sweep and power robs every other ray of the smallest gleam: 
there is nothing which can stand with it. Ockham, on the other hand, leaves 
man his own torch, lighted though it is from God.’ It is God’s cause Bradwar- 
dine is defending and the title is deliberate. For him God is cause, not merely 
the ultimate cause of all that exists, but proximate, intermediate cause, by 
reason of his participation in all that happens. Because of the principle of divine 
participation, quod cuiuslibet actus voluntatis creatae Deus est necessarius coeffector, man 
is in his very existence, and in all that he does, subject to what is here termed 
‘the over-riding priority of God’s will’. Man has no merit or value in his own 
right; such qualities as he has come from God. He has no self-sufficiency. His 
being and his actions are fore-known through being willed by God. This brings 
Bradwardine face to face with the problem of evil, for God may scarcely be 
acquitted on so rigid a predestination theory; and Bradwardine has to revert to 
St. Augustine’s theory of the falling away (defectus) of the will. He has to argue 
that, although man’s actions are fore-known, he is yet free from compulsion: 
but he is often weak and cannot control his desires: consequently free will may 
not chose the best of alternatives. In this way he drifts away from God ‘the senior 
partner in all that man does’. In this condition his own will cannot help him. 
He'is entirely dependent on God’s grace, the product of the ‘uncreated will’, 
as he calls it. The necessity of this derives from the inadequacy of free will, even 
with created grace, to do God’s will alone by itself. 

The fundamental position of Bradwardine is that man cannot gain God’s 
grace by merit. His definition of gratia is a very wide one: qguodlibet donum Det. 
Man cannot acquire this grace by deserving it. The Pelagians assert that this 
first grace can be won from God: but men cannot deserve it on the ground that 
they have a disposition to do good and consequently a certain moral claim 
(de congruo) which will appeal to God’s liberality and mercy. God’s award of grace 
is so unconditional that justification plays no part in bestowal: and His inter- 
vention by the principle of participation is so powerful that it rules out the opera- 
tion of merit. Wholly alien to Bradwardine’s thought is the view that men are able 
to influence God and gain grace by their own power. He detests the attitude 
which would refuse to make God the centre of our knowledge and our experience. 

I am sure that Mr. Leff is right in accepting 1344 as the date for the De 
Causa Dei as against Michalski’s 1325-8. He suggests that the treatise was based 
on lectures given over a considerable period in the Oxford Schools, and that this 
might account for the width of his net in catching Pelagians so scattered as the 
six discussed above. The fishes, of course, are of Mr. Leff’s own introducing, 
particularly the rarest of all, Adam of Woodham, the pages devoted to whom 
are some of the most original in the book. Woodham is a whole-hearted disciple 
of Ockham and the main cause of offending in that great academic was the 
theory that the first cause of any reward from God was in the human will.1 Has 
Mr. Leff got the order of these ‘sceptics’ right? It is difficult to say. When 


1 “The human will is the starting point of a meritorious act. It is this autonomy and 
initiative which Ockham gives to free will which Bradwardine considers the greatest 
menace of the times, as his introduction to the De Gausa Dei has shown. Only, he says, 
with grace acting upon it, can free will achieve good actions; grace comes before the will, 
in contrast to Ockham’s view where it is not only secondary but superfluous’ (198). 
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Michalski called Pierre Auriol one of Bradwardine’s most important opponents, 
he did so with justification. Auriol, though in certain senses not an anticipator 
of Ockham, shows some of the early features of scepticism, particularly in his 
doctrine of future contingents. It seems advisable to place him and Durand St. 
Pourgain (in that or the reverse order) before Ockham. Pierre Auriol was 


certainly dependent on Durand through the Quodlibet of Thomas of Wilton, as | 


Dr. Anneliese Maier has shown. Both of these masters seem to anticipate 
Ockham’s position, about which Mr. Leff has much of interest to say. When he 
comes to Thomas Buckingham, he uses only the Commentary on the Sentences 
and not the 88 Questiones. This is rather a pity. The interest of the Questiones is 
that they follow the De Causa Dei and are very greatly affected by it. For in them 
Buckingham devotes part of his argument to an attack on the De Causa. He is at 
pains there to show that ‘there is a middle course, between the errors of Pelagius, 
Cicero and Scotus and that eternal predestination, preordination and prevolu- 
tion are consistent with freedom of will and human merit’. It must be emphasised 
that it is the early, not the compromising Buckingham with which Mr. Leff 
deals. One gets the impression that Buckingham is a philosopher of consider- 
able importance in the Oxford schools and that a study of him is a necessary 
precursor to any analysis of Wyclif’s philosophy. 

Mr. Leff’s book is vigorously written, but some of the exposition is 
perhaps clearer than the text of the authors themselves warrants; for the lan- 
guage of Buckingham, for example, has its shades and its reservations. The chief 
merit of the book lies both in its analysis of Bradwardine’s doctrine of Grace 
(there is a helpful Appendix on the use of the term) and in his development 
of the work of Michalski. His portrayal of the difficulties which Bradwardine’s 
doctrine of future contingents was to raise makes clear the living nature of the 





a 


issues at stake in the great controversy. He might have noticed how powerful | 


was the grasp that such Augustinianism had upon the universities of Central 
Europe (Cracow, Prague, Vienna) and how likely the extreme statement of it 


was to run into heresy. But, the European canvas apart, the philosophy of the | 


English fourteenth century can now be seen in a sharper light, though many of 
its figures are still shadowy. 
ALL Souts COLLEGE, E. F. JAcos 
OXFORD 


Diocesis Cantuariensis Registrum Thome Bourgchier. Edited by F. R. H. Du Boulay. 
Pars Prima, pp. 368 (Canterbury and York Society Publications, Part 
CXXI, 1948-9 and 1949-50), Pars Secunda, pp. xlvi+2o00 (Canterbury 
and York Society Publications, Part CXXV, 1954-5 (Parts CXXI and 
CXXV together form Vol. LIV). London: Oxford University Press for the 
Canterbury and York Society, 1957. n.p. 


The career of Thomas Bourgchier, as traced by James Gairdner in D.N.B. | 


and dean Hook and by Mr. Du Boulay with suggested corrections in a succinct 
but careful introduction to this edition of his Register, would have been remark- 
able in any age and perhaps only possible with so great a measure of success in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. The great-grandson of Edward III and 
son of Anne Plantagenet, countess of Stafford, Buckingham, Hereford and 
Northampton, and (since Anne’s mother, Eleanor de Bohun, was sister of the 
mother of Henry V) cousin of Henry VI, he was also one to whom Edward IV 


1 Gregorianum, xxix (1948), 212-23. 
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would write as ‘right trusty and right entierly beloved cousyn’—a title no 
longer allowed to archbishops of Canterbury. The ‘cursus honorum’ of a young 
man of such high distinction was hardly likely to be unduly hampered by 
canonical regulations. Mr. Du Boulay enumerates six pieces of ecclesiastical 
preferment which he had already received before becoming, if the editor’s 
calculation be right, chancellor of the University of Oxford at the age of 22. 
The university made him a master of arts and the faculty of theology en- 
rolled him as a ‘gratissimus alumpnus’. A complicated series of capitular royal 
and papal manceuvres enabled a man disqualified in age to be appointed to a 
see which prima facie was not vacant, and in 1435 Bourgchier was consecrated 
bishop of Worcester by his kinsman cardinal Beaufort. In 1443 he was translated 
to Ely; in 1454 he became archbishop of Canterbury; in 1455 Lord Chancellor; 
in 1467 cardinal priest of the title ‘sancti Ciriaci in Termis’; and he died at 
Knole, with which his name is inseparably associated, in 1486. 

Of much of this the Register gives little indication, nor is this due to the fact 
that many quaternions which must once have existed are now missing. But 
what remains is a very precious document for the ecclesiastical history of the 
period, and the editor, with his careful annotations, deserves sincere con- 
gratulation on the achievement of his arduous task, especially if, as appears to 
be the case, he was dealing with the work of unusually careless scribes. Not only 
do the contents abundantly repay study for the light thrown on current ideas 
and practices of diocesan and metropolitical administration and the history of 
convocation, but there are as nearly always in Registers, touches and incidents 
of an unexpected kind. These may range from ordination candidates from St. 
Frideswide’s priory at Oxford to the vagaries of a man in Dominican habit who 
admits to being only an acolyte, but has for a long time said Mass in Lambeth 
Parish Church ‘idolatream committendo’. Many interesting dispensations are 
to be noted and also numerous efforts to secure pensions for retiring parochial 
clergy without involving their successors in simony. The constant use of Irish 
and other bishops for ordinations and provision for their maintenance may vie 
in interest with details of collegiate administration at Oxford, including the 
‘notorious negligence’ of the subwarden and fellows of All Souls in 1466. Or the 
reader lights upon a reference to a ‘simplex sacerdos ad placitum removendus 
plerumque forsitan ydiota’ (f. 101) or the use of ‘tippetys’ by ‘simplices 
presbiteri et alii sacerdotes’ so that in costume you can hardly distinguish a 
‘simplex sacerdos qui modicum sit ultra laicum a doctore vel alio viro perito 
ecclesiastico’ (f. 15%), while those who ape the costume of ‘galantes’ are equally 
held by convocation to be a scandal to their order and objects of derision to the 
laity. But one may be allowed to wonder that nothing has been heard of the 
grant of pope Sixtus IV in 1483 to the rectors of thirteen well-known English 
parishes of the right to wear almuces of fur. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxForD 


Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century, 2nd ed. By R. Weiss. (Medium 
Aevum Monographs, IV). Pp. xxiii + 202. Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1957. 25s. 

The second edition of this absorbing book differs from the first only in the 
eleven pages of addenda and corrigenda appended at the end, ‘incorporating 
all the new knowledge biographical and otherwise’ which has come to the 
author’s notice since 1941. They swell the wealth of manuscript and biblio- 
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graphical information to even greater proportions. It is no disparagement of 
Dr. Weiss’s theme to say that one of the great fascinations of his book lies in the 
way in which bibliographical knowledge is used to build up a picture of the 
state of learning in both England and Italy during the fifteenth century. By the 
use of library catalogues, dedications and letters we are enabled to witness the 
very process whereby the great book collections of Humphrey of Gloucester, 
bishop Grey and John Tiptoft were assembled ; we are shown how this involved 
the employment of scholars, usually Italian; and we can follow the growing 
influence of the latter upon English letters. Above all, we are in a position to see 
how such book collections, and the gifts made from them by their owners, 


facilitated, indeed germinated, the spread of the new learning at Oxford, | 


Christchurch, Canterbury, and, to a lesser extent, Cambridge. 
Dr. Weiss takes the years 1418 to 1485 as his boundaries. Starting with the 
famous Poggio Bracciolini’s visit to England in 1418 and his attendant frustra- 


tion at his failure to find classical works in English libraries, the author traces | 


the gradual beginnings of English humane letters. Throughout this period three 
things stood out. First, it is the rich amateur, the noble or great ecclesiastic, 
acting as patron to English or Italian scholars, who dominates the humanist 
movement in England. It is he who builds up a library, commissions transla- 








a 


tions, brings together a lettered circle, and makes gifts of his books and/or money | 


to Oxford and sometimes Cambridge colleges. Inevitably, therefore, the new 
learning was often the by-product of other pursuits: the prestige of having a 
personal chancery where correct Latin was written, or the vainglory of receiving 
the dedication of a famous scholar, or, frequently, sheer interest in certain 
subjects and the books on them. Pre-eminent among the great amateurs was 
duke Humphrey of Gloucester, and the results of his activities, often unscrupu- 
lous and probably never disinterested, are there for all to see in Oxford today. 
Secondly, the source of English humanism was almost entirely Italian. This 
manifested itself in a variety of ways: the impact of humanists, like Piero del 
Monte and Giuliano Cesarini, as papal tax-gatherers and legates in England; 
the establishment of a circle of Italian humanists in the papal chancery where a 


knowledge of classical Latin was considered essential, and to which many | 


English ecclesiastics would come or be sent; the growing practice with Paris 
University rendered inaccessible by the Hundred Years War, for English 
scholars to attend Italian schools and universities, especially Guarino da 
Verona’s school for classical education at Ferrara; and the patronage of Italian 
scholars and book collectors by English grandees. All these conspired to give a 
firm Italian stamp to English learning, providing not only the ideas but the 
instruments for transmitting them. Thirdly, even by the year 1485, carefully 
chosen by Dr. Weiss to exclude the first great English humanists like Colet, 


———— 


Grocyn and Linacre, England had no counterpart to the professional humanist | 
who abounded in Italy at that time. The reasons for this lay mainly in the | 


dominance of the amateur patron, but also in the tardiness of English humanism 
fully to embrace all things classical. Dr. Weiss enumerates the medieval style of 
thinking of the majority of English classicists, the only outstanding exception 
being John Free. To'quote Dr. Weiss: ‘A utilitarian conception of the humanities 
is the main feature of humanism in England during the fifteenth century. Above 
all it consisted in drawing from Italy those elements which were of value in 
theology, philosophy or diplomacy.’ 

This implicit demand for a thorough-going humanism is the one aspect of 
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Dr. Weiss’s books that is open to question. In the beginning he defines human- 
ism as embracing ‘the whole range of classical studies and activities as conceived 
by the Italians from the days of Petrarch, and by humanist the scholar who 
studied the writings of the ancient authors without fear of supernatural anti- 
ciceronian warnings, searched for manuscripts of lost or rare classical texts, 
collected the works of classical writers, and attempted to learn Greek and write 
like the ancient authors of Rome’. It is small wonder that hardly a scholar in 
fifteenth-century England can measure up to this standard, which in itself is no 
doubt unexceptionable and quite legitimate. Where, one feels, it leads Dr. Weiss 
astray is in his failure to give anything like adequate consideration to the very 
real humanist stirrings during the fourteenth century as well as his tendency to 
brush aside men like John Wethamstede, in the fifteenth century, for their 
obvious classical deficiencies. Surely, it is important to take account of the 
simple act of renewed interest in things Roman, so apparent in fourteenth- 
century scholastics like Holcot, Waleys, Trivet and Russel? Dr. Weiss, with his 
impatience with less than the finished article, is sometimes too prone to dismiss 
the preliminary aspirations from which such humanism was to spring. To all 
who are exercised by such problems this new edition will be warmly welcome. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon LEFF 


Aspects de la propagande religieuse. (Various). (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, XXVIII). Pp. xviii + 428 +6 text figures + 43 illustrations. Geneva: 
Droz, 1957. Swiss Frs. 60.00. ° 

This is a Festschrift without a hero. Or rather it has a heroine, in the person 
of Mlle. Eugénie Droz. Her tireless resource and devotion as a publisher of 
work on the reformation and renaissance in France, once more displayed in this 
important collection, is matched only by the skill and determination with which 
she pursues her own researches in this field. Mlle. Droz here publishes an out- 
standing study of her own on Pierre de Vingle, whose ten-year printing cam- 
paign in support of Farel was crowned in 1535 by the Olivetan French Bible at 

Neuchatel; a covering letter sent by Laurent Meigret to France with a book 

identified with Pierre de Vingle’s Les grans pardons; and an article on Antoine 

Vincent and his mass-production of the Huguenot Psalter at Geneva. 

Grouped as it were round this central three-fold contribution are other 
articles likewise concerned with printed protestant propaganda in the French- 
speaking lands. The first phase of the story, before repression drove such 
printing to Lyons and across the frontiers of France, is represented by Simon 
du Bois, famous as the printer of Marguerite de Navarre’s Miroir de lame 
pécheresse, whose evangelical pamphlets (Paris and Alengon, 1525-34) are studied 
by Mlle. Annie Tricard. The affaire des placards came in 1534 to dismay the 
advocates of peaceful and moderate reform; the text, authorship and history 
of this fateful manifesto, printed by Pierre de Vingle, is the subject of an ex- 
haustive mise au point by M. Robert Hari. One of the classic devices used by the 
protestant propagandists in the years immediately following this is considered 
by Mlle. Gabrielle Berthoud in her article ‘Livres pseudo-catholiques de con- 
tenu protestant’. The emphasis in the collection is, however, predominantly on 
the printing-press and the book-trade as vehicles for propaganda rather than 
on the methods employed by the propagandists. Here a remarkable contribution 
is made by Mlle. Schlaepfer, devoted to Laurent de Normandie, a prominent 
convert who spent his wealth and ability in the diffusion of books printed at 
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Geneva, from 1548 to 1569. The inventories and valuation drawn up at De 
Normandie’s death record in detail his stocks of books and the accounts owed 
him by his agents and customers, many in France. This new material, excellently 
presented, is printed in its entirety from the originals in the Geneva State 
Archives. It brings fresh precision and completeness to the story of his business, 
which Mlle. Schlaepfer seems fully justified in calling ‘la plus grande entreprise 
de propagande réformée de langue frangaise’. Henry (II) Estienne on the other 
hand was most valuable to Geneva as a scholar, a learned rather than a popular 
printer, and his satirical anti-clerical verve, as exercised in his so-called 
Apologie pour Hérodote, was an embarrassment rather than a boon to the Reform- 
ers. Mrs. Zemon Davis shows the 1592 edition of the Apologie, ostensibly pub- 
lished by the staid and orthodox Benoit Rigaud of Lyons, to have been printed 
at Geneva by Estienne’s son-in-law, Francois le Preux, with Antoine Blanc; her 
familiarity with the Lyons printing-trade, commercially so closely linked with 
Geneva, is incidentally also apparent in an article on revivalist demonstrations 
(equally unwelcome to the Calvinist leaders) by Lyons workpeople in 1551. 
The economic vicissitudes of Estienne and his younger brother Francois, and 
their clashes with their rulers and rivals, are studied by Mr. R. M. Kingdon in 
the light of Geneva notarial records and Council registers. 

Other aspects of religious propaganda, taking the subject further afield, are 
represented particularly in the second half of the volume. Among these is the 
contribution of M. Henri Meylan, whose graceful and learned preface is the ideal 
review of the whole collection. It is plainly impossible in a short space to do 
justice to all the work thus brought together by Mlle. Droz. It will, therefore, 
not be unduly invidious to single out for special mention here the only article 
concerned with this country in a series otherwise entirely dedicated to the con- 
tinent. In ‘William Allen and catholic propaganda in England’, Mr. Garrett 
Mattingly prints an anonymous memorial, De presenti rerum Anglicarum statu 
brevis annotatio, drafted about 1585 evidently for presentation to the pope, on the 
support to be expected for a recusant rising timed to coincide with the Spanish 
invasion ultimately attempted in 1588. Mr. Mattingly argues persuasively that 
the author was Dr. William Allen, head of the English seminary of Rheims. 
This identification would support his contention, urged on other grounds as well, 
that Allen was far from separating the pursuit of these great schemes from the 
training and briefing of his missionaries for their work in England. If the Spanish 
invaders were to be greeted as liberating papal crusaders, consciences had to be 
taught that the queen was deposed and their allegiance to her set aside in virtue 
of the papal bulls against her, from the moment that the bulls could be en- 
forced ; the memorial claims that ‘our men’ had been giving the proper guidance 
to their flock in this matter, and their success is urged as a reason for hastening 
the plan for an armed intervention that should overthrow her government and 
with it the Anglican reformation. 

The book is excellently printed and illustrated. 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG 
OxFORD 


Kingdom and Church: a Study in the Theology of the Reformation. By T. F. Torrance. 
Pp. viii+ 168. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1956. 16s. 
In this learned and often profound study Professor Torrance has used 
eschatology, as conceived in modern ecumenical theology, as a ‘motif’ in the 
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Scandinavian manner, a key with which to unlock the distinct theologies of 
Luther, Bucer and Calvin. Here, it is ably argued, are three modes of eschato- 
logical thinking; Luther’s as an eschatology of Faith, Bucer’s of love, and 
Calvin’s of hope. All three essays abound in citation, and there are many 
hundreds of fine and useful quotations. The limitations of the study arise 
principally from the inadequacy of eschatology itself to explain the overall 
structure of the theologies described. Thus, the fine essay on Luther deals mas- 
sively with this aspect of Luther’s thought (though I think he treats Luther’s 
use of larva Dei too rigidly and in too doctrinaire a fashion): but in giving to 
eschatology the place which in Luther’s thought is occupied by Justitia, the 
result is a strangely inadequate exposition of Luther’s normative dimension of 
faith, and an inability to relate it with the ancillary doctrine of Anfechtung to 
Luther’s view of the world and his doctrine of the Two Kingdoms. The essay on 
Bucer is very important but it has the same limitations. And then, we are just 
at the beginning of the Bucer ‘renaissance’ whereas the rehabilitation of Luther 
and Calvin has been the subject of monographs for generations. It is, indeed, 
true that with Oecolampadius he has more concern for a doctrine of the Church 
than any other early Reformer, and that it is entirely characteristic not only of 
Bucer, but of the fine philanthropy of Reformation Strassburg, that he should 
make charity an indispensable note of the Church. But the attempt to carry 
through the discussion in eschatological terms over-simplifies Bucer’s thought, 
as it does his theological pedigree. Following suggestions by Kéhler and Born- 
kamm, Dr. Torrance suggests not only that Bucer influenced Calvin, but that 
Calvin influenced Bucer in turn—but so far no very convincing suggestions have 
been made of the extent and direction of this influence from Calvin’s side. Van 
der Poll and Kressner have expounded Bucer’s anthropology in relation to 
predestination and natural law with evidence rather out of line with Professor 
Torrance’s exposition, and it is, perhaps, significant that he has no quotation 
from the very important Augsburg dialogue of 1535 Von der gemainsame und den 
kirchentibungen der Christen. Bucer studies are not so advanced that any of us can 
be very dogmatic, and Dr. Torrance has given a provocative and illuminating 
opening to further discussions. The third section on Calvin, is masterly and 
luminous. In the light of Quistorp’s recent discussion and the evidence he cites, 
I am not quite convinced by Dr. Torrance’s disclaimer that Hellenistic thought 
is entirely submerged in Calvin’s early Psychopannychia. But even where one 
hesitates or disagrees there is matter to be grateful for and this compressed 
treatise will amply repay wresiling and re-reading. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


The Revolt of Martin Luther. By Robert Herndon Fife. Pp. xii + 726. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 78s. 
Martin Luther: road to Reformation. By Heinrich Boehmer. Translated from the 
German by John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tappert. (Meridian 
Books 1957). Pp. xiii +449. London: Thames & Hudson, 1957. 12s. 6d. 
Urkunden und Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte von Martin Luthers Schmalkaldischen Artikeln 
(1536-1574). Edited by Hans Volz with the collaboration of Heinrich 
Ulbrich. (Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 179). Pp. 234. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1957. DM. 19.50. 
In a massive volume Dr. Fife has garnered the fruits of over thirty years 
reading about the young Luther. It is difficult to see the need for any more 
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books on Luther before 1521, for a long time to come. The author has not only 
read the vast number of short studies and monographs concerning the historical 
problems (which are complex enough) but makes excellent use of the letters, 
the Sermons and the Table Talk, and fuller use than any other writer in English 
of contemporary literature, humanist and catholic. A work of 726 pages has to 
fall back on a good deal of gossip and background material, and there is much 
of this, but the thousands of footnotes will keep any student interested and 
provoked, and the surmises are well pegged down with accurate citations. 
About the historical problems and in handling scholastic philosophy Dr. Fife 
is first-class. The limitation of the work is suggested in the author’s frank admis- 
sion that he ‘is no theologian’. But it is precisely in theological matters that the 
real excitement of the years 1509-21 lies, and about which modern research has 
had interesting and illuminating things to say. 

Dr. Fife seems aware of it, but has not entered into it, and so his picture of 
Luther is at times curiously imperceptive and remote. Since the main historical 
discussions belong to an earlier period, the impression of the book is that its 
approach to Luther is dated somewhere in the 1930’s, a rather more interesting 
Mackinnon, and this does not do justice to the erudition of the author. There 
are many matters about which we may differ, but sometimes Dr. Fife leans too 
far backwards in attempting to be fairer to the Catholics than Lutheran 
historians have been. And occasionaily his judgments seem obtuse. To say that 
‘Frederick the Wise never showed sufficient interest in Luther to meet him 
personally’ misunderstands entirely the canny wisdom of the Elector who kept 
out of Luther’s way for the same reason that he took care not to know where 
Luther was hiding (in the Wartburg) and that he kept away from Wittenberg 
during the rumbustious happenings of December—March 1521-2. Similarly, the 
absence of Aleander from the Diet of Worms cannot have been simply desire to 
avoid rousing German resentment, but a typical action of a papal legate towards 
an assembly which as regards Luther’s appearance he had declared unnecessary, 
and to which he would lend no colour of papal approval. But then he over- 
rates Aleander as a diplomat and the success of his tactics at Worms, and 
ascribes Luther’s actions in the two fateful interviews before the Diet to his 
‘Saxon advisers’ on no evidence whatever. The notes which Luther made be- 
tween the two sessions which only cover in tidy, unhurried writing the opening 
of his speech, suggest rather that Luther did not. know what would happen 
either on the first day, or on the second, and that (though he must have lain 
awake for many nights anticipating this hour) he did simply rely on divine aid 
in that moment when he should stand before kings and governors. But these are 
minor points, debatable, and out of a vast array of facts I have found no in- 
accuracies and not more than an allowable crop of misprints. 

It is good that Heinrich Béhmer’s Junge Luther is now available in a photo- 
graphed reprint of the American translation published in 1945 under the title 
Road to Reformation. One result of the reproducing process is that the footnotes 
are almost microscopic. A more serious limitation is that this edition of Road to 
Reformation is based on the early edition of B6hmer and lacks the very impor- 
tant notes which Heinrich Bornkamme appended to the edition in German in 
1939, which need to be consulted. This is in any case a fine work by a great 
historian, whose comments and surmises are always perceptive and often 
profound. 

In Urkunden und Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte von Martin Luthers Schmalkaldischen 
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Artikeln (1536-1574), the editor, Dr. H. Volz, has provided an important source 
book for a document which became one of the normative confessional documents 
of Lutheranism. The documents elucidate very much of the controversial nature 
of these articles which, in contrast with the Augsburg confession, show Luther 
at the head, and at his most uncompromising (in face of the Papal Council) 
with Melanchthon trying various forms of appeasement in the background. 
Recent essays by Ernst Bizer have made the subject of current controversy and 
in his preface Dr. Volz promises a full length study of a subject on which he is a 
great authority. His annotations are full at every point, and this little, un- 
pretentious manual is a work of impressive and lucid scholarship. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


The English Cathedral through the Centuries. By G. H. Cook. Pp. 384 + 115 plates + 
63 plans. London: Phoenix House, 1957. 45s. 

Mr. Cook introduces his study with six chapters on the constitutional place 
of cathedrals in the life of the Church, and with some account of the reasons for 
building them, and of the purposes to which they were originally put. He is not 
so informative as to how they are used now and what has been done since the 
eighteenth century to increase their beauty and usefulness. 

Though the work is a tribute to the author’s diligence and hard work, it 
may be asked to what sections of the cathedral-loving public this volume is 
addressed. It seems too large and detailed for the mildly interested enquirer, 
too scrappy for the serious amateur, while the almost total absence of references 
to authorities will exasperate the student. To pursue the architectural develop- 
ment of, say, one or two favourite cathedrals through chapters xii-xv, in which 
their growth is described under the conventional headings of Norman, Early 
English, Decorated and Perpendicular, is a frustrating experience which leaves 
one with no clear picture of the whole. Mr. Cook has really attempted too much. 

On the general question of construction the author allows himself to say 
that ‘neither masons nor ecclesiastics concerned themselves with symbolic 
expression in the lay-out of a great church’. He proceeds a few pages later to say 
that it was ‘inadequate lighting’ which caused church builders to discard the 
old ‘Norman’ plan and to pass on to Gothic, inferring that the general plan was 
developed from exclusively utilitarian motives. It is more than doubtful whether 
this functionalist view can be sustained when the evidence of relevant and con- 
temporary medieval treatises is taken into account. But Mr. Cook is not a total 
enemy of symbolism: he praises the plans of the cathedrals of Bradford and 
Blackburn as ‘worthy symbols of their respective dioceses’. Probably the sym- 
bolism of the Gothic cathedrals was rather less man-centred! Mr. Cook thinks 
that ecclesiastics, high or low, were in no way responsible for the designs of their 
cathedrals which were ‘solely the business of the master mason and his army of 
craftsmen’. As so frequently elsewhere in this book, the author over-simplifies the 
issue: he assumes that there was then the same kind of technical and professional 
set-up in the building world as there is now, with the ecclesiastic standing right 
outside, and merely collecting the necessary money. A truer picture is that the 
ecclesiastic who commissioned the building frequently had far more archi- 
tectural knowledge, and nearly always more ideas to contribute, than his 
modern counterpart, so that his responsibilities overlapped with those of the 
architect and contractor. But in this, as in some other matters, Mr. Cook is a too 
uncritical follower of the late G. G. Coulton. 
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Many will find that for them the main value of the book is the excellent 
series of photographs of cathedrals, inside and out, which it contains, and of the 
numerous plans and elevations which have been brought together in this one 
small volume. The value of these latter would of course be greater had their 
scale been given. Many will be grateful to the author for quoting (source not 
given) this medieval prayer for use by a collegiate foundation at compline: 
‘And deare Lord, support our roof this night, that it may in no wyse fall upon 
us and stifle us.’ 

THE DEANERY, % Cotin DuNLoP 
LINCOLN 


A History of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Men Associated with it. Edited by W. R. 
Matthews and W. M. Atkins. Pp. xxiv + 380 +57 illustrations. London: 
Phoenix House, 1957. 50s. 

A history of a great church, where it attempts more than the history of the 
fabric, can too easily degenerate into miscellaneous remarks about some of the 
distinguished ecclesiastics upon the staff, filled out with narratives of the solemn 
state-occasions, or the irreverent tumults, which these venerable walls have 
witnessed. This degeneration can more easily occur where the church has for 
centuries been divorced, like St. Paul’s, from parochial life, and where it is not 
easy to discover a congregation which can be dignified by the name of a com- 
munity apart from its liturgical occasions in the church. Not all parts of this 
history, which consists of essays written by six different authors, have avoided 
this peril. Apart from bricks and mortar (metamorphosed in this church during 
the seventeenth century) and a variable conservatism in liturgical practices, the 
only obvious continuity in a cathedral is provided by the constitution of the 
chapter: and everyone knows that cathedral statutes and constitutions can some- 
times make the dryest of bones for the historian. There is, therefore, a natural 
temptation to clothe the skeleton with the meretricious garments provided by 
not very relevant anecdotes. Yet the constitutional history of St. Paul’s is itself 
of unique interest. 

These authors have presented their history in the context of one question 
which gives the book a unity apart from the history of the fabric, the constitution 
or the liturgy. Professor C. N. L. Brooke, who covers the medieval period in an 
essay which is of real moment to the historian and is incidentally an exceptional 
piece of writing, manages to weave the complicated strands of cathedral history 
round a theme which might be given as a title, in his own words: ‘the search for 
a new raison d’étre’. A cathedral was at first the bishop’s church, and intended 
to be the administrative and the pastoral, as well as the ceremonial, centre of 
the diocese. Rapidly the cathedral lost most of its pastoral responsibilities, and 
nearly as many of its administrative responsibilities. What then was it for ? What, 
in particular, were its great endowments for? And to this last question, a multi- 
tude of secular as well as ecclesiastical potentates have been prepared to offer 
a wide variety of suggestions: so wide a variety that some medieval lawyers 
found it necessary to define residence in terms of absence. An educational 
institution? a religious community? a city club? a way of rewarding the civil 
service? a mirror of liturgical music? an evangelistic centre? 

This is the unifying question which runs not only through Professor Brooke’s 
essay, but throughout the book; until the nineteenth-century reformers trans- 
formed the problem by a negative answer: there was no raison d’étre for such 
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endowments, and the cathedral might reasonably be impoverished for the bene- 
fit of the pastoral work of the Church elsewhere. The later essays in this book, 
perhaps, do not stress sufficiently the revolutionary nature of modern financial 
changes: first, by the Act of 1840, which confined the dean’s stipend to £2000 
and the canon’s to £1000: then by the power which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission obtained in 1868 to commute cathedrals’ endowments for money 
payments, and in the transaction left St. Paul’s with the income of £18,400, a 
sum now ludicrous in proportion both to its needs and to the present value of 
the properties which were commuted; and finally by the changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money. The brutal fact is that, in spite of Sidney Smith and 
Sir Robert Inglis, the cathedrals had convinced neither the laity nor the bishops 
that they were fulfilling an adequate function in proportion to their means. As 
bishop Blomfield mused from Ludgate Hill: ‘I look at that great Cathedral and 
think of its large revenues and ask myself, what good is it doing this great city, 
and I feel compelled to answer, nothing to a single soul in it.’ It is ironical that 
at the moment when modern public transport at last enabled the church to be 
given a new pastoral raison-d’étre, the ancient funds which could have utilised 
the opportunity had been stripped away. 
Canon E. F. Carpenter writes of the Reformation epoch, 1485-1660; 

A. Tindal Hart of ‘the Age of Reason’, 1660-1831; W. M. Atkins, the present 
librarian of St. Paul’s, of ‘the Age of Reform’, 1831-1934; the present dean, 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, writes a personal and amusingly outspoken survey of 
‘1934 to the present day’; and Martin S. Briggs writes ‘A Brief History of the 
Fabric’. Each of these essays has, in its own way, a touch of distinction, and the 
foreword by Sir Ernest Barker is characteristic and inimitable. 

Tue LopceE, Owen CHADWICK 

SELWyN COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Architecture of Scottish Post-Reformation Churches, 1560-1843. By George Hay. 
Pp. xvi +299 + 47 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 63s. 

‘Come, let me see what was once a church,’ said Dr. Johnson jocularly when 
being taken to St. Giles, Edinburgh, in 1773 at the outset of the tour to the 
Hebrides. Dr. Johnson had a poor opinion of the way Scottish churches had 
been kept and furnished since the Reformation, an opinion which subsequent 
visitors to the country have tended to echo. The architecture and the liturgical 
layout of its churches in the post-Reformation period are not usually considered 
worthy of serious attention on either aesthetic or ecclesiological grounds. Dr. 
Johnson and those who think like him have now been magisterially answered by 
Mr. Hay. His book is a survey of the architecture of Scottish churches between 
1560, the year when the religious revolution was effected by the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and 1843, the year of the great disruption in the Church of Scotland. One 
great merit of the book is that Mr. Hay shows Scottish churches of this period to 
be a worth-while subject of study in their own right, not only on architectural 
grounds, but also for their liturgical planning. His survey falls into two parts. 
The first part, entitled Architectural Development, covers the period chrono- 
logically, five chapters being given to churches belonging to the Church of 
Scotland, and one to those belonging to the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
churches. The second part is concerned with architectural features and church 
furniture, particularly the pulpit and the seating arrangements for Communion. 
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There is also a useful chapter on kirkyards and the devices adopted to prevent 
newly buried corpses from being stolen by the resurrection men. An appendix 
sets out under counties the churches which were built in the period covered by 
the book and still retain in whole or in part their original furniture. Unfortun- 
ately much of this furniture has disappeared, largely due to the influence over 
the Scottish mind of Victorian Anglican ecclesiology. The visitor to Scotland 
who is puzzled by the numerous schisms and divisions to which Scottish 
presbyterianism has been prone, will find on p. 72 an invaluable chart, showing 
the various secessions and re-unions from 1733 to the present day. 

The Church of Scotland was more fortunate than the Church of England in 
the suitability to its worship of the churches which it inherited from the middle 
ages. In most cases it was not confronted with the problems of achieving the 
reformed ideal of a corporate and congregational worship in a medieval church 
with a separate structural chancel. A Scottish medieval church was usually in 
plan a single room rectangle, long in proportion to its width. In such a church 
the arrangement of the seating near the pulpit, from which after the Reformation 
the service was taken, presented no serious difficulties. The pulpit was usually 
placed in the centre of the long side of the church, with the seating arranged in 
front of it, and the seats were so made that on Communion Sundays a, table 
could be erected down the centre of the church. If the church had a chancel, 
the practice, so common in the Church of England, was adopted of keeping the 
chancel for the Communion services, and holding the ordinary Sunday services 
in the nave. But in Scotland this method of using churches with chancels soon 
died out. All the services were held in the nave or chancel, and the unwanted 
nave or chancel, as the case might be, allowed to fall into ruin. In a few cases, 
where a town needed an extra parish church, the nave and chancel were com- 
pletely cut off from each other and formed into two separate parish churches. 
At the time of Dr. Johnson’s visit to St. Giles, the church had been turned into 
four separate places of worship. 

The new chancels built between 1560 and 1843 were in principle single 
rooms, though the room instead of being rectangular was often circular or 
polygonal or in the form of a Greek cross, and the pulpit was still the liturgical 
centre of the church. It should be noted that the practice of placing the table 
for the Communion down the centre of the church can claim a certain amount 
of primitive precedent. Recent excavations in Tripolitania have shown that the 
normal place for the altar in a fourth or fifth century African basilica was to- 
wards the centre of the nave. The Scottish session house, too, often occupied the 
same position in regard to the church as that of a sixth-century secretarium and 
broadly speaking it served the same purpose. 

Mr. Hay has not entirely overcome the difficulty confronting all writers on 
architecture, of where to mention the examples of the various kinds of churches 
with which he deals. He has eschewed lengthy footnotes, and usually mentions 
his examples in the text. This practice at times makes tedious reading and breaks 
the thread of the argument. His use of adjectives tends to be reminiscent of the 
modern culture patter about architecture. But these are minor faults. Mr. Hay 
has written what for many years will be the standard work on post-Reformation 
Scottish churches, and one too which treats the churches not merely as buildings 
but as places of worship. The book will also be indispensable to the visitor to 
Scotland who prefers looking at churches to lochs and mountains. Judging from 
the plates at the end of the book, for instance that of the outside of the church at 
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Kilmarnock, built in 1813, or that of the largely unrestored interior of Kil- 
birnie, Ayrshire, his preference will not go unrewarded. 
10, PRECENTORS CourRT, G. W. O. ApDLEsHAW 
YORK 


Black Gown and Redskins: adventures and Travels of the Early Jesuit Missionaries in 
North America (1610-1791). Selected and edited by Edna Kenton. Pp. liv+ 
527+map. London: Longmans, Green, 1956. 25s. 

Students of seventeenth-century North American history have long been 
grateful for the preservation of so many contemporary documents, but the 
present interest in Canadian affairs should make particularly welcome the re- 
publication, after an interval of thirty years, of the late Miss Edna Kenton’s 
selections from the seventy-three volumes of The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents edited, with English translations, between 1896 and 1901 by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. A new preface has now been added by Professor David B. 
Quinn and a new map, outlining the voyages and travels of Nicolett in 1634, 
Radisson and Groseilliers in 1658-9 and 1668, and Joliet and Marquette in 
1673. The documents chosen relate with absorbing interest the adventures and 
explorations of the first French missionaries among the North American In- 
dians. Although the primary attraction of the Relations for the modern reader is 
indubitably as narratives of travel, they are valuable for social and anthropo- 
logical studies, while they present an epic of eminently courageous missionary 
endeavour consecrated by the blood of the Jesuit Canadian martyrs. They go 
far also to explain why in a recent pioneer study of the history of the Christian 
Church in Canada so much of the early chapters is devoted to Roman Catholi- 
cism. In point of fact the selections made span the years 1611 to 1789. They 
illuminate the beginnings of the Jesuit missions in New France, the development 
of their work among the Huron tribes, the savage decimating wars with the 
Iroquois, and the expansion westward. They conclude with accounts of the 
Order’s banishment from the French king’s domains and its results in North 
America. Most of the selections, including the memorable account of the deaths 
of Brebeuf and Lalement, are drawn discerningly from the Relations in the 
Cramoisy series, published annually at Paris between 1632 and 1673 and 
addressed by the missionaries in the first instance either to the Jesuit superior at 
Quebec or to the Provincial of the Order in France. Other important docu- 
ments have been included, however, among them portions of Marquette’s 
journal of the voyage in which Joliet and he discovered and explored the 
Mississippi, and Coquart’s memoir, written for the Intendant at Quebec, 
describing minutely the so-called ‘King’s Posts’ in what is now Eastern Canada. 
Of considerable interest also, and invaluable as a corrective to the formal 
Relations avowedly published to attract money and recruits for the missions of 
New France, are extracts from the Journal des Fésuites of 1645-68 not intended 
for the public eye. 

It is not difficult to quarrel with the contents of any single volume selected 
from so large a store of materials, and what is included sometimes poses ques- 
tions; for instance, one would have appreciated knowing the outcome of the 
otherwise mysterious mission to the Iroquois in the summer of 1656, while it 
seems strange to find portions of the Journal des Fésuites placed between two 
eighteenth-century documents. But on the whole the pieces chosen provide a 
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surprisingly connected narrative. It is to be hoped that the publication of this 

volume may create new interest in the early records of Canadian history. 
Kino’s COLLEGE, J. B. Hussirrs 
Hauirax, Nova Scotia 


Vraie et fausse église selon les théologiens protestants frangais du XVIIe siécle. By René 
Voeltzel. (Etudes d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses publiées sous les 
auspices de la Faculté de Théologie protestante de l’Université de Stras- 
bourg, 44). Pp. 180. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Frs. goo. 

Livre dru, qui prend figure d’une recherche de sources. M. R. Voeltzel 
insére en effet son étude dans cette réflexion collective sur l’Eglise, qui tient le 
protestantisme contemporain, avec la volonté de provoquer la méditation par 
Phistoire. Une maniére de libération aussi: s’il choisit les théologiens protestants 
frangais du XVIIe siécle dans leur conscience des réalités de l’Eglise, c’est pour 
retrouver, au-dela des générations immédiates des grands fondateurs, une 
‘ecclésiologie’ vivante, et sortir ainsi de l’orniére ou tout ensemble théologie 
protestante et histoire du protestantisme moderne se sont enlisées et durcies, dans 
la hantise de la prédestination. Face aux définisseurs romains de la Contre- 
Réforme, les théologiens protestants frangais, entre lesquels Pierre Jurieu garde 
une place éminente, analysent la conscience d’une Eglise. 

Pour le manifester, M. Voeltzel ne pouvait choisir d’autre plan que celui de 
l’enseignement d’une théologie de l’Eglise: De l’essence de l’Eglise; Des attributs 
de l’Eglise; Des marques de |’Eglise; De l’autorité dans |’Eglise. Perspective 
doctrinale, systématique, voire extra-historique. Le rare mérite de son travail 
est d’étre établi dans un parfait équilibre entre les nécessités d’une présentation 
synthétique et le divers de l’histoire. Beaucoup mieux qu’un habile classement 
de ‘fiches’ ; mais le sens vivant de cette écriture définitrice, 4 méme de poignants 
besoins de religion. 

Trois problémes animent, dans le fait, cette conscience d’une Eglise. 
Evidemment, et d’ensemble, celui des critéres de la vraie et de la fausse Eglise. 
Remarquable, et désormais inscrite grace au travail de M. Voeltzel, a l’inven- 
taire commun de la spiritualité moderne, la tendance naturelle de la théologie 
protestante, de découvrir le vrai par le pur. Au-dela de l’esprit de controverse 
ou des dialectiques, le choix de la vie, de l’exemple, de la cohérence interne, ou 
de l’harmonie ressemblant 4 un modéle originel. Le tout procédant toujours 
d’une religion de la Parole de Dieu, fondement, principe, discipline de pureté. 

Convergents en cette éthique spirituelle, les deux autres problémes de l’unité 
et de l’autorité. Dans la pensée théologique frangaise du XVIIe siécle, une 
définition de l’Eglise est inséparable d’une réalité de P’unité. Aboutie dans sa 
double exigence catholique et dogmatique dans cette formule de Jurieu: 
‘L’Eglise catholique et universelle renferme toutes les sociétés chrétiennes qui 
retiennent les vérités fondamentales’ (cité par R. Voeltzel, 35). Ou, 4 la mesure 
des efforts humains, pleine de lassitude et de persévérance, dans ces lignes de 
Jacques Basnage de sa lettre 4 Turretini du 31 décembre 1705: ‘Je ne suis point 
pour la réunion des religions, mais pour la tolérance. Je crois que tout ce qu’on 
pourrait faire serait de laisser 4 chacun la liberté de ses sentiments et 4 chacun 
ses temples, mais de communier de temps en temps les uns chez les autres, sans 
méler ni accorder les articles sur lesquels nous sommes en controverse’. La co- 
existence dans l’épuisement? La pensée théologique du protestantisme frangais, 
sans cesse butant au fait abrupt de la romanité papale, n’en cherchera pas moins 
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a éclairer les sources de l’autorité. Celle-ci procéde, dans la pensée d’un Jurieu, 
de la notion des ‘articles fondamentaux’, dans cette liaison essentielle qu’il y a 
entre le ‘vrai systéme de l’Eglise’ et la ‘véritable analyse de la foi’. Autorité, 
vérité, pureté, autant de plans de conscience spirituelle, organiquement dé- 
pendants, au-dela d’un formalisme institutionnel ou d’un littéralisme néces- 
sairement paralysant. Pour un Jurieu, au terme de l’analyse de R. Voeltzel, 
seul, le ‘tout’, l’‘amas des vérités chrétiennes’ qui se dégage de |’Ecriture a de 
‘?importance’ (151). Sommes-nous si loin, 4 prés de deux siécles d’histoire de 
la Réforme, d’une tradition frémissante ? 

Ces analyses de théologiens, 4 méme leur vie de religion, leur combat 
d’Eglise, une théologie historique qui consentirait plus 4 ’histoire—M. Voeltzel 
en est tout proche— devrait les profiler dans les formes des représentations du 
monde habituelles 4 la pensée du XVIIe siécle francais. On les sent comman- 
dées, surtout dans leurs images d’Eglise, leurs figurations de l’unité, par les 
catégories de l’universel, universel de l’espace, voire universel du temps, peu ou 
prou !’a priorisme de I’éternel, qui articulent la conscience religieuse du temps. 
Si l’on veut retrouver une ‘ecclésiologie’ vivante, pourquoi donc ne pas laisser 
sourdre la vie historique des définitions de théologiens, qui, pour étre extra- 
temporelles, n’en sont pas moins établies au travers des servitudes du temps? 

UNIVERSITE DE Paris A. DupRont 


Father Luke Wadding: commemorative volume. Edited by the Franciscan Fathers, 
Din Mhuire, Killiney. Pp. 652+ illustrations. Dublin: Clonmore & 
Reynolds; London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1957. 63s. 

Fr. Lucas Waddingus a divo Francisco as he called himself was ‘descended 
from an old Anglo-Norman family, of which a branch had settled in Waterford’, 
born in 1588 and died in Rome, 18 November 1657. He ‘spent the first 15 
years of his life in Ireland, the next 15 in Portugal and Spain, and the re- 
maining 40 in Italy’. His most conspicuous title to fame is as the great com- 
piler of Franciscan Annals, but his indefatigable activities as preacher, theolo- 
gian, editor of the works of Johannes Duns Scotus, his advocacy of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin and his share in the 
Jansenist controversy would provide justification for this notable and extremely 
elaborate tercentenary volume even apart from his controversial interest in the 
affairs of Cromwellian Ireland which lends point to its first section (78 pp.) 
‘was Wadding a Patriotic Irishman?’ (C. Mooney O.F.M.). The other twelve 
articles of varying length embrace a wide variety of topics more or less closely 
related to Wadding and his times. All of them are interesting and, save for 
occasional colloquialisms, well written, and if some bring rather vividly to the 
fore controversial issues such as Gall and Gael, merchants v. nobles, Munster v. 
Ulster, Thomists v. Scotists, Wadding v. Bzovius and cast a somewhat lurid 
light not only on Irish but on curialist politics and methods, the net result is 
undoubtedly a substantial addition to knowledge for which the historical 
student has reason to be grateful. The collection of biographical materials 
(B. Millett, O.F.M.), the study of ‘Wadding and the Iberian peninsula’ (M. de 
Castro O.F.M.), of ‘Edmund O’Reilly, Archbishop of Armagh, 1657-69’ 
(T. O Fiaich) and of ‘The Beginnings of the Irish College, Rome’ (P. J. Corish) 
and ‘Wadding the Scotist’ (C. Balic, O.F.M.)-as well as a most portly port- 
manteau article (110 pp.) ‘Florence Conry, Hugh de Burgo, Luke Wadding 
and Jansenism’ (L. Ceyssens, O.F.M.) with copious notes and extracts from 
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documents, even if sometimes read with mingled feelings and uplifted eyebrows, 
will all be found worthy of painful attention. Professor R. Dudley Edwards has 
added to his brief sketch of “The Irish Catholics and the Puritan Revolution’ a 
long and most useful detailed summary of ‘Chronology and Sources’ and Fr. 
Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. makes a contribution on ‘Archbishop Ussher and Father 
Brendan O Conn’ which many will read with quite unusual interest. Among 
other articles may be mentioned ‘Keeping the Faith at Gormanston, 1569- 
1629’ (J. Brady), ‘Toirdhealbhach O Conchubhair’ (C. Mhag Craith, O.F.M.) 
written partly in Erse but with occasional concessions to the unlearned, ‘Bards 
and Broodins’ (T. Wall). The final essay (pp. 508-616) entitled “The Processus 
Datariae and the appointment of Irish Bishops in the Seventeenth Century’ 
(C. Giblin O.F.M.) gives information which no student of Irish Ecclesiastical 
History can afford to neglect. Its presence in the volume is as welcome as it is 
frankly unexpected and its size should save it from being overlooked, whereas 
the two little poems by Fr. Lucius McClean O.F.M. which serve as Prologue 
and Epilogue can only perhaps make the modest appeal of two separated snow- 
drops in such a wilderness of fact. The volume is well printed, well indexed and 
has nine illustrations. 
Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxrForpD 


The Holy Pretence: a Study in Christianity and Reason of State from William Perkins to 
John Winthrop. By George L. Mosse. Pp. 159. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 
2Is. 

This book has a thesis which, if sustained, must have considerable interest, 
namely that ‘Machiavellism’ had an appreciable influence on the casuists of the 
seventeenth century, and notably on the Puritan casuists; especially in their 
approval of the ‘Machiavellian’ concept of ‘policy’, i.e. of ‘an expedient but 
wicked action for reason of state’, i.e. for the preservation of the State. The argu- 
ment, however, is not convincing. When, for instance, Professor Mosse quotes 
from Machiavelli’s Discourses that ‘It is a sound maxim that, when an action is 
reprehensible, the result may excuse it and when the result is good always 
excuses it’ and claims that William Perkins’s ‘concept that such acts as Joshua’s 
ambush or Abraham’s equivocation are justified by the “intention” of the doer 
seems to come perilously close to’ Machiavelli’s maxim, is he not confusing an 
ethic which looks outward for its justification in ‘result’ with the ethic which 
looks to an inward sanction? Or, when he says that William Ames ‘tends to 
justify that man who, out of the right intention, commits seemingly unlawful 
actions in order to reach his divine goal’ and adds the comment that ‘““Neces- 
sity” may force him to make choices even where sin is clearly involved’, is not 
‘clearly’ an unjustifiable advance on ‘seemingly’ and does he not miss Ames’s 
point, which Ames illustrates from the disciples’ eating on the Sabbath? 
Granted that the Puritan casuists’ material, namely the Bible, forced them to 








find room for what, in the case of Joshua’s ambush, Perkins called ‘a kind of } 


deceit called dolus bonus’, it remains some distance from this to the ‘Machiavel- 

lian’ concept of ‘policy’. Professor Mosse rather lamely allows as much when he 

says, ‘The conclusion about Perkins’s grasp of the idea of reason of state must 

be that he seems not to comprehend clearly the special ruler-morality which 

the concept implied’; and, elsewhere, ‘No more than Perkins does Ames show 
110 
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a clear awareness of the double morality implied in this concept’. I am not 
persuaded that either of them was seriously interested in it. 

But I am not always sure that I understand Professor Mosse. When, for 
instance, he writes that ‘error is, for Ames, equated with unbelief. Yet it is not 
the “unbelief” which is committed with a high hand (i.e. consciously) ; instead 
error means a sin committed “ignorantly through unbelief”’, I find it difficult 
to follow him. Does ‘with a high hand’ mean ‘consciously’? and can ‘unbelief’ 
be ‘committed’? and what exactly do ‘equated with’ and ‘means’ mean? Else- 
where Professor Mosse writes that ‘Perkins calls kings “Gods upon earth”, and 
because they are such Gods they have direct access to the laws of Christ’, and 
he glosses this with the phrase that “The king has the power of God, which gives 
him access to this equity’. What ‘access’ means here, or what the sequence of 
thought is, is not clear to me; but the passage reads as strangely as the observa- 
tions later that Ames ‘does not follow Perkins in specifically calling kings 
“Gods on earth’’’ and that to Ames ‘James I seemed to be an ally of the Pope 
rather than his enemy’. This I find astonishing; nor can I doubt that, whether 
he had occasion to use the phrase or not, Ames, no less than Perkins, thought of 
kings as ‘Gods’ in the sense of Psalm Ixxxii. 6. 

The title of the book, The Holy Pretence, is taken from an anonymous manu- 
script in the British Museum which is not attributed to a casuist. Perhaps the 
most useful part of the book is the chapter on “The Acceptance of Machiavelli 
in England’ during the first part of the seventeenth century, in which Professor 
Mosse discusses translations of Machiavelli, books about him and the contem- 
porary attraction exercised by Tacitus; though I note that this machiavelismo 
tacitante has been dismissed by a Machiavelli scholar, on grounds which appear 
to be cogent, as a ‘curiously paradoxical thesis’.1 
New COLLEGE, GerorFrReEY F. NuTTrALu 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 1660-1688. By Gerald R. Cragg. 
Pp. x+ 326. London: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 30s. 

As the tercentenary of the Great Ejection of 1662 draws near, a number of 
works on the origins and significance of Nonconformity may be expected. In 
this, the first of them, Dr. Cragg is to be congratulated on having written a book 
which should attract the general reader. It is not a companion to his earlier 
book, the sub-title of which was ‘A Study of Changes in Religious Thought 
within the Church of England 1660 to 1700’. That still needs to be written. 
Here there is practically no ‘thought’ in the technical sense. “This book is an 
attempt to interpret an experience’; for ‘for the Puritans persecution was essen- 
tially a spiritual experience’; and ‘to an amazing degree they were willing to 
share one another’s sufferings’. Dr. Cragg has chapters on “The Corporate Life 
of the Puritan People’ and on their liturgical ideals and practices; but his best 
pages are those in which he fulfils his main purpose of showing how persecution 
was borne. Whatever opinion the reader may form concerning their cause, he is 
unlikely to put the book down without admiring the courage and spiritual 
nobility of these Nonconformists (‘Nonconformists’ is what they were; the 
Established Church still included men of ‘Puritan’ piety). ‘What!’ cried 
Thomas Browning, ‘do we stick at dying for him who stuck not at it for us?.... 
There is no shadow like the shadow of God’s wing; therefore keep close to God.’ 

1 J. H. Whitfield, Machiavelli, Oxford 1947, 109. 
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‘Free communion with God in prison,’ wrote George Hughes (Dr. Cragg omits 
the words ‘in prison’), ‘is worth a thousand liberties, gained with the loss of 
liberty of spirit. The Lord keep us his free men!’ ‘Persecution was unquestion- 
ably a disaster’; but what these sufferers found, in a phrase attributed to 
Stephen Charnock (but the reference is faulty), was that ‘God many times saves 
his people by sufferings, and brings them to shore upon the planks of a broken 
ship’. 

Readers of this JouRNAL may welcome comment on the scholarly apparatus 
of documentation and bibliography in the book’s last sixty pages. When several 
sentences, often general in character, are covered by a number of references in 
a single note, it is not always easy to identify the source intended for a particular 
statement; but the effect of checking a few references is a certain uneasiness. 
More than once Dr. Cragg refers by volume and page to a mid-nineteenth- 
century edition of the version of George Fox’s Journal put out by Thomas 
Ellwood, when what he actually prints is his own modernisation of the original 
as edited in 1911 by Norman Penney. He refers to MSS. in more than one 
library without indicating that the passage quoted is printed in works which he 
has used, such as Calamy Revised or Isabel Ross’s Margaret Fell. ‘The Conformity 
of those that the Vulgar call Independents with the Ancient Christians’, the 
draft of a work published in 1680 by Lewis Du Moulin which F. J. Powicke 
printed in the Transactions (ix. 5) of the Congregational Historical Society from 
a MS. in his own possession, is located, to the Librarian’s surprise, at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, without reference to Du Moulin, Powicke or the Transac- 
tions. In the bibliography titles are repeated in different sections, once with 
variant dates: Brockbank appears as Brockband, Dawbeny as Dawbery, 
Gumble as Grumble, Goold as Gould, Womock as Wornock. Such things are 





Tg 


disappointing, especially in a book printed as well as published by a university | 


press. Yet, except for the uneasiness to which they give rise, they do not affect 
the reliability of the author’s broad judgements. ‘‘‘After all,” said Archbishop 
Sancroft, “you can’t build a ship without using crooked timber’’’ (61). What the 
archbishop actually said, according to the Quaker reporter to whom reference 
is made in the relevant note, was ‘that some crooked Timber was necessary for 


the Building of a Ship’; but, unless the unacknowledged turning of oratio — 


obliqua into oratio recta be an obliquity, Dr. Cragg’s rendering is right enough. 
NEw COLLEGE, GerorFrReEY F, NutrAtu 
University OF LONDON 


William Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1657-1737. By Norman Sykes. Vol. I, 
pp. xiii+366+1 plate; Vol. II, pp. 289 +3 plates. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. 84s. 

The life of an archbishop of Canterbury born under the Commonwealth and 
living into the reign of George II might well suggest itself to a biographer as a 
profitable theme, but only those who know something of the difficulties attend- 
ant upon the production of this opus vere magnum, which at last appears ‘quarto 
peracto lustro’, will appreciate to the full the magnitude of the task which its 
author has achieved. The activities of its subject necessitated the study of volu- 
minous material, not only in England but in many parts of the Continent, and 
the result reveals the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge as 
combining the unwearying persistence of the industrious plodder and the enthus- 
iasm of the treasure-hunter with his well-known power of making the written 
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word live. It is but seldom that an author has so thrilling a story to tell as that 
which Dr. Sykes can recall to mind in his introduction to the 655 pages of these 
slim and beautifully printed volumes. Even the subacidity of the epilogue ought 
not to be allowed to detract unduly from the merits of so deliberate an attempt 
to write an impartial history not only of a man, but of a period so important in 
England alike for Church and State. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, the titles of which, apart from 
appendices, give a lively picture both of the subject-matter and of the manner 
of the biographer. I. Withstanding Peter to the Face. II. Controversy within the 
Gate: the Convocation of Canterbury. III. The Office and Work of a Bishop. 
IV. The Care of all the Churches: the Gallican Correspondence. V. The Con- 
secration of Matthew Parker and the Validity of Anglican Orders. VI. The Care 
of all the Churches: the Union of Protestants. VII. The Things that are Caesar’s. 
VIII. False Doctrine, Heresy and Schism. IX. Grateful Evening Mild. Such a 
recital in a review is not otiose since the well-girt reader who knows the back- 
ground of the times will perceive at once not only the importance of the under- 
lying problems, but also the way in which after two more centuries the attempted 
solutions may still have salutary lessons to offer alike by way of warning and of 
encouragement even in the present day. And in view of the too frequent mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation of the eighteenth century and of Anglican 
ethos and practice during the period, it is worth while to insist that there is hardly 
one of its aspects on which Dr. Sykes fails to supply new information and to make 
suggestive comments which will receive consideration even by those who do not 
always read the facts in the same way. He has his point of view, but it is that of 
the historical student not primarily that of the controversialist. Much has hap- 
pened since he first made a name for himself by the publication of the life of 
Wake’s great rival, Edmund Gibson, in 1926—a ’prentice work of unusual 
serviceableness and promise—but it remains true that great issues such as those 
which still confront all who are interested in Christian Unity can never be solved 
on lines which disregard historical tradition and where sentimentality and 
unverified assertions are allowed to take the place of and masquerade as serious 
argument. 

It was the fate of William Wake to live in troubled times, and if Dr. Sykes is 
disappointed that he did not achieve more than he did, where others may per- 
haps marvel that it was granted to him to envisage so clearly the possibilities of 
the situation, given goodwill on all sides, no one will deny that the snags and 
obstacles which proved insuperable are set forth in these pages with equal 
trenchancy and acumen. In the library of Christ Church, Oxford, there is a 
copy (W.H.3.9) of the Loci Communes of Peter Martyr (Londini: T. Vautrollerius 
1583) of which the title ends with the quotation ‘of St. Mt. xiii. 52, ‘Omnis 
scriba doctus ad regnum caelorum, similis est homini patrifamilias, qui 
profert ex thesauro suo nova et vetera,’ below which an owner whom from the 
writing we would fain believe to be Wake, has inscribed another text ‘Omnia 
probate, quod bonum est eligite’ (1 Thess. v. 21). Certainly as chaplain at Paris 
(1682), canon of Christ Church (1689), rector of St. James’s, Westminster 
(1695), dean of Exeter (1702), bishop of Lincoln (1705), archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1716), he had ample opportunities. Archbishop Davidson perhaps a little 
hardly used to describe Wake’s predecessor, Thomas Tenison, as ‘a dull man’. 
Whether or not the new archbishop’s previous training as scholar and adminis- 
trator would qualify him to prove himself a more vivid personality remained to 
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be seen. As Dr. Sykes abundantly shows he had hitherto discharged official 
duties as well as literary activities with a considerable measure of efficiency, and 
his valuable interlude as chaplain at Paris, comparatively short as it was (June 
1682—September 1685), was to prove of real importance for the future. But ‘the 
times were out of joint’; and the position of an archbishop of Canterbury, as 
Wake and not a few of his successors had reason to know, might easily become 
in such circumstances a most unenviable one, especially if the confused currents 
of secular politics proved adverse at any rate to archiepiscopal policy and there 
continued increasingly to be ‘controversy within the gate’. It is only too easy to 
take a harsh view of the mistaken steps and failures of a good man struggling 
with adversity, for the incidence of which he has only quite limited responsibility, 
and although, as his correspondence shows, Wake had good friends to whom he 
could sometimes unburden himself, it is not easy to think of one of whom we 
could now speak as of outstanding shrewdness and statesmanlike ability. An 
ecclesiastic, perhaps rightly, tends to be more hardly judged than others in the 
common estimation of men and no one is likely to disagree with the view ex- 
pressed in these pages that archbishop Wake was at times unfairly treated. 
There is another and a brighter side. If Dr. Sykes startles the reader a little 
by claiming for Wake some right to the Anselmian description of ‘alterius orbis 
Papa’ he undoubtedly did more than any of his predecessors and successors 
from the Reformation down to modern days to set forward by incessant labour 
the cause of unity, at any rate among Protestants. The account of these proceed- 
ings forms the most striking part of a remarkable book, and contains many things 
by no means irrelevant to the times in which we live. It is impossible to read the 
Wake correspondence and associated documents here abstracted without a 
mixture of sympathy and admiration. The story of Wake’s relations with men 
like Ellies Du Pin, Piers de Girardin, Jean Alphonse Turrettini, Daniel Ernst 
Jablonski, to name only a few out of many correspondents, is fully detailed, and 
the arguments developed and discussed will be found still worthy of considera- 
tion. Habent sua fata libelli and the recovery of Du Pin’s Commonitorium and the 
Wake-Beauvoir correspondence ‘after years of fruitless enquiry and search’, and 
of a partial autobiography and journal of Wake provide comfort for those 
interested in like quests, serve to confirm Dr. Sykes in his belief that ‘the age 
of miracles is not over’ and lead him to speak of ‘the special providences attend- 
ing my enterprise’. At any rate the value and importance of the discoveries are 
enough to make all his readers offer congratulations. And as has been indicated 
he has been not less fortunate in the discovery of letters from Wake on the Con- 
tinent which confirm the accuracy of the rough drafts preserved by the arch- 
bishop himself. The admirable bibliography gives a full indication of the sources 
which at least some readers will find suggestive and useful for other purposes. 
Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFoRD 


King and Commons, 1660-1832. By Betty Kemp. Pp. viii +168. London: Mac- 
millan, 1957. 16s. 

In this useful essay Miss Kemp surveys briefly the relations of the king with 
the House of Commons during three changing phases; the second half of the 
seventeenth century during which, under cover of accusing the king of uncon- 
stitutional action, the Commons steadily enlarged their power at the expense 
of the executive; the eighteenth century hey-day in which the king and Com- 
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mons were of roughly equal weight in the constitutional balance; and the period 
from 1784 to 1832, when with the decline of royal influence the king was losing 
ground not only to the Commons, but also to his own ministers. There are useful 
appendices setting forth information about placemen and the like which is not 
otherwise easily come by, and brief surveys of contemporary constitutional 
literature, which show that there were some other writers besides Hume who 
valued the link provided by the system of influence between the executive and 
the lower chamber. Within its chosen limits this essay is a most neatly construc- 
ted account of an important issue in English constitutional development. 

It may seem ungrateful to wish that Miss Kemp had written some other 
book, but the fact is that within the limits here chosen constitutional history is a 
very abstract and dehydrated affair, and looks odd without the hurly-burly of 
politics. The author carefully considers many statutes which on her own showing 
made very little difference to the working of the constitution; the outbreak of 
the civil war was not due as is here stated to the breakdown of the constitutional 
settlement of 1641, nor was the comparative tranquillity of the eighteenth 
century due to the constitutional legislation of the generation which followed 
the Revolution. Similarly no one will dispute the importance of royal influence 
in smoothing the path of the executive in the eighteenth century, nor the fact 
that the diminution of influence after 1780 was a major factor in the decline of 
the eighteenth century compromise; but it is equally true that the system of 
influence never worked well when there were live issues in politics, and that from 
the 1770’s statesmen could never hope to emulate the success of Walpole and 
Henry Pelham in avoiding bones of contention. How far politics as distinct from 
the mechanics of influence helped to transform the system is evident in the way 
so many of the independent gentry came in the latter period to conclude that 
there were worse things in a wicked world than the government, and to drift 
into attitudes resembling those of a party of order. Again Miss Kemp’s stress 
upon the weight given to the Commons by the Septennial Convention is fresh 
and valuable, but the Convention cut both ways, and the Whig government 
which passed the Septennial Act were right to expect an increase in executive 
power. Influence was normally at its weakest in the last year of a parliament, 
and the excise crisis of 1733, the reduction of the land tax in 1767, and Dun- 
ning’s motions in 1780, were only the most spectacular examples of the pressure 
exerted by the opposition on members for popular constituencies when an 
election was near. 

Administration is admittedly not Miss Kemp’s concern, but her passion for 
neatness rather than life leads her to exaggerate the degree of financial control 
exercised by the Commons, and to trace a simple parabola of the rise and decline 
of Treasury control over departmental patronage which hardly corresponds 
with the tangled truth. 

Ecclesiastical historians will note that Miss Kemp’s exclusion of live politics 
compels her to disregard the ecclesiastical issues which influenced the relations 
of king and Commons and that, among her errors, is the statement that the 
constitutional settlement of 1641 survived unchanged in 1660 for, of course, the 
bishops were restored to the Upper House. 

Nevertheless, if this essay sometimes says less than it might, it is a welcome 
addition to the limited stock of reputable general studies of the unreformed 
constitution. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER W. R. Warp 
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From Bossuet to Newman: the Idea of Doctrinal Development. By Owen Chadwick. 
(Birkbeck Lectures, 1955-6). Pp. xii + 254. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 25s. 

The Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine cannot be understood apart 
from Newman’s personal development and from the main intellectual currents 
of his age. Therefore, the comment of his book requires two distinct historical 
inquiries. The first one has been made exhaustively by Fr. J. H. Walgrave. The 
second is still wanted. Dr. Chadwick has certainly gathered much valuable in- 
formation on some forerunners and colleagues of Newman, and yet his review 
of them is not complete. For instance, in the first chapter of the Essay, Newman 
declared: ‘It is sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the spring. 
Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, it does not apply to the history 
of a philosophy or belief, which, on the contrary, is more equable and purer and 
stronger when its bed has become deep and broad and full’ (40). Though no 
reference was given, such a remark was directed against Edward Burton, who 
had written to the contrary in his Testimonies of the Ante-nicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ, 2nd ed., Oxford 1829, p. iii. There is even an interesting 
variation of the same writer on the same topic in his posthumous History of the 
Christian Church, 6th ed., London 1847, p. 7—perhaps an echo of some talk 
between the two men. Similarly, with the help of J. Milner, N. Lardner, D. 
Waterland, etc. (not to mention Gibbon), fresh light could be thrown upon 
many pages of Newman. 


Dr. Chadwick is not unaware of such facts, but his aim is not to investigate | 


the sources systematically. Therefore, he should not be criticised for omissions. 


What will be found in his book is a keen and bright narrative of the change | 
which occurred in the notion of doctrinal identity between 1700 and 1goo. He | 


is perfectly at ease in three very different spheres: the scholasticism of Sala- | 


manca, the Gallican theology of Bossuet and the Oxonian speculation of Newman. 
Nobody will complain of his polyvalent scholarship, which enables him to draw 
unexpected parallels and delightful contrasts. 

Bossuet reduced development to verbal clarification. Spaniards, on the 
whole, were much more conscious of doctrinal acquisitions in the Church. They 
elaborated subtle systems about the status of theological conclusions and dog- 
matic facts in relation to theology and to the depositum fidei. But Newman stated 
the problem anew: he was not concerned with logical explanation but with 
historical facts. He felt that Christian theology had been challenged by retro- 
spective investigation. Contrary to Lord Acton’s opinion, Dr. Chadwick thinks 
that the theory of the Essay did not emancipate Newman from history. He con- 
tends that Newmans’s originality was precisely to try and maintain both the 
homogeneous character of the Christian faith and the genuineness of objective 
research into the past. 

The intellectual affinity between Bull and Bossuet is clearly analysed. Their 
common axiom is that variation is the sign of error. Christianity was perfect 
from the outset and the true Church has kept the depositum immutable. Bossuet 
had no fear of contradiction: he was convinced a priori that history stood for 
him. Bull had been frightened by Petau’s objections about the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, but he regained his confidence and came to the same conclusions as did 
Bossuet. 

When Protestants and Catholics asked for arguments from the Fathers, they 
played with fire. Thus, the protestant Daillé (De usu Patram, 1631) was unhappy 
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enough to smooth the path of Latitudinarians or to let some of his readers go to 
Rome. As for continental Catholics, Dr. Chadwick tells with brilliancy the 
adventures of the extravagant Father Hardouin, which are well-known; but he 
shows that, in spite of his abnormal trend of thought, Father Hardouin was not 
totally ineffective; he made disciples, he favoured fideism through historical 
scepticism. Hence the author devotes a few pages to Isaac Berruyer and his 
attractive conception of an all-teaching Church. 

Another interesting section of the book is devoted (with logical if not 
chronological appositeness) to Suarez, Vasquez, Arriaga and to the theologians 
of Salamanca. Suarez is compared to Newman. This is an unheard-of com- 
parison, but rather stimulating. In a long footnote, Dr. Chadwick criticises 
Marin Sola’s interpretation of the Spanish scholastics. May I add to his biblio- 
graphy an unpublished thesis by A. Grail on La définibilité des conclusions théolo- 
giques (Roma, Angelicum, 1934), the strictures of which are still more drastic 
against Marin Sola. If Fr. Grail is right, Suarez did not alter the usual vocabu- 
lary of the schools about ‘virtual’ and ‘implicit’ truth; and no leading Thomist 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century ever taught that theological con- 
clusions stricto sensu could be defined as articles of faith. 

When Newman wrote his Essay, the Aufkldrung had already spread over 
Europe, and ‘the notion of a progress in civilisation contributed to the notion 
of progress in theology’ (82). But Newman was absolutely opposed to secular 


| hopes of this kind; as an historian, he was a pessimist. Therefore, he did not fol- 
| low E. Law or even J. Butler. Dr. Chadwick will be consulted with much profit 


on this point. Perhaps he has undervalued the sad disappointment which 
Newman experienced from Bull. But Newman did not write his Essay because 
he was disappointed by some comments on the Fathers; he wrote his Essay 
because he read the Fathers. Dr. Chadwick mentions the reason and could have 
laid more emphasis on it. 

What was the debt of Newman to Mohler and Germany ? Father Tristram 
answered: ‘none’. Dr. Chadwick quotes Tristram’s article shyly. He tries not to 
contradict it. But his own contention is obviously different. E. B. Pusey, W. G. 
Ward and W. Palmer forwarded to Newman some indirect but definite know- 
ledge of the new German theology, and the demonstration given by Dr. 
Chadwick is well documented. His chapter on W. G. Ward is full of interesting 
hints. Occasional extracts are made from unpublished letters. 

Lastly, he tells us the sad tale of the fight against the Essay in Roman 
Catholic quarters during the fifties, the consequence of which was so inti- 
midating that the new convert nearly repudiated his own theory. But when 
Newman republished the book in 1878, he had recovered from the shock and, 
very fortunately, he kept to his previous line with only slight deflections. A list 
of these small alterations is given by our author and it would be useful to join 
it to the list of references established by Fr. A. Pompen in his Dutch edition of 
the Essay. 

A final statement is that ‘Newman’s theory, like that of Suarez, is dependent 
upon the contention that definition by the Church is equivalent to Revelation’ 
(160). Dr. Chadwick is reluctant to conform to the dictum that Revelation ended 
with the death of the last apostle; and I am afraid he substitutes his own view 
for Newman’s. ‘In what meaningful sense’, he concludes, ‘may it be asserted 
that these new doctrines are not new revelation?’ (195). I think there is one 
possible answer. Revelation ended with the apostolic witnesses because there is 
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only one Christ, whose message cannot be added to. We progress within Christ, 
if I may so speak. Hegel said rightly that the Incarnation of God as a Person is 
ultimate and cannot occur twice. But in deciphering Christ’s message new truth 
is gained for theology and also for the faith of the Church. 

Dr. Chadwick’s scholarship is accurate and not heavy. The style is pleasant, 
concise, sometimes lightly far-fetched, as is the fashion of the day. Technical 
footnotes have been put at the end of the book, according to the wretched rule 
imposed by some publishers on authors. But the system of reference is good, 
with the exception of the inconspicuous figures referring to the footnotes in the 
main text. 

Abbé Bremond disliked accents, at least in his surname. 

FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE CATHOLIQUE, Maurice NEDONCELLE 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG 


The Political Thought of John Henry Newman. By Terence Kenny. Pp. x + 208. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1957. 21s. 

The intensive study which has been devoted to nineteenth century secularist 
political thought has obscured in the minds of many the not inconsiderable 
contribution made to the subject by religious thinkers. Whilst it would be mis- 
leading to suggest that their influence upon the philosophy of politics was vital, 
it was by no means negligible. As Mr. Kenny says of Newman: ‘It would be 
absurd to place him in importance alongside J. S. Mill or T. H. Green, or even 
alongside Bradley and Bosanquet.’ (187) Yet this attractive and interesting 
book shows that it is easy to overlook the extent to which the cardinal, so often 





~~ 


regarded as an abstract and world-renouncing theologian, turned his mind to | 


the problem of human association and the penetrative quality which often 


marks his political thinking. Mr. Kenny has ransacked the contents not only of 


Newman’s published works but also of the large MS. collections of his corres- 
pondence and papers and the result is a picture which throws light both upon 
Newman’s outlook on the world and upon the century with which the span of his 
life closely coincided. 

The author’s chief concern is to show that Newman cannot be neatly fitted 
into the conventional distinctions between conservatives and liberals of his age. 
He may have regarded himself as a Tory and constantly denounced ‘liberalism’ 
but, as Mr. Kenny shows, he used such words in a Newmanian sense and it is a 
false simplification to place him in either current of thought, even if one allows 
for the many varieties of outlook which went under these labels. His con- 
servatism was of the traditionalist type which, as in the case of Disraeli, could 
reconcile itself to the idea of change. Indeed, the protagonist of the idea of de- 
velopment in doctrine would hardly be likely to think in static terms of mundane 
affairs. Newman often lamented the need for change, but he was not among 
those who would fight in the last ditch against it. Unlike the catholic reaction- 
aries of the de Maistre type, Newman held no idealised picture of the ‘ages of 
faith’—if anything he was somewhat obtuse to the virtues of the Middle Ages— 
and thought of history as an irreversible process which must be influenced 
rather than dammed. So it was that he actually ‘came to prefer the mediocre, 
neutral, tolerant State’ (135) to the unified Church-State which had been 
Hooker’s dream, bequeathed as a legacy to High Church thought, and, in a 
different form, was the idol of backward-looking Papists.. Nor was Newman 
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opposed on principle to democracy, much as he shared Mill’s fears of its totali- 
tarian possibilities. Equally, the liberalism against which he so often tilted was, 
even when he was not thinking primarily of liberalism in theology, not so much 
the anti-absolutism of his century as the Benthamite dogma of human per- 
fectibility. Here the Calvinism of his early days, which never ceased uncon- 
sciously to colour his thought, made him perhaps too pessimistic and inclined, 
as is shown, to endorse Augustine’s denial of the practical possibility of real 
justice upon earth. “The ‘“‘world” was evil for him, and many of the passages in 
which he stresses this show that he intends to include the political community 
itself within the condemnation’ (72). Nevertheless, even if such an attitude 
(which, as Mr. Kenny shows, is sometimes more rhetorical in expression than 
literal) can lead Newman on occasions to an almost Machiavellian conception 
of law and state policy, it is precisely here that he was most far-seeing and re- 
moved from the easy optimism of many of his contemporaries. His liberalism 
was essentially an individualistic principle, based upon the continuing Calvin- 
istic conviction of personal responsibility and upon a distrust of legislation as a 
substitute for grace, not a faith in the infallibility of the human community when 
set free to govern itself, as was the liberalism he opposed. It is not without 
reason that Mr. Kenny discerns in the cardinal the influence of Locke. 

A fascinating book which, even in the spate of Newman literature that 
continues to pour from the presses, has much that is fresh to say and says it 
clearly, albeit in a style which at times becomes repetitive. 

University COLLEGE, Tuomas M, PARKER 
OXFORD » 


Les Tendances Nouvelles de ’ Ecclésiologie. By P. Stanislas Jaki, O.S.B. (Bibliotheca 
Academiae Catholicae Hungaricae, Sectio Philosophico-Theologica, III). 
Pp. 274. Rome: Editrice Herder, 1957. Lires 3,800. 

This is very much more a work of information than of original thought, but 
it is nevertheless of great value and not least to the English reader, to whom the 
vast amount of ecclesiological thought that has been developed by continental 
Roman Catholic theologians in recent years is almost entirely unknown. 

The author finds the source of the modern ecclesiological revival in the 
Romantic Movement and in particular in the person of Moehler; he finds its 
weakness in these early stages to lie in a certain tendency to immanentism and 
dynamism. Before discussing the more recent developments in Roman Catholic- 
ism he gives a very full account of the ‘non-Catholic ecclesiologies’ and the 
‘Catholic’ judgment upon them. Here he has some very penetrating, though 
always sympathetic, comments to make upon dogmatic Protestantism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy and the Ecumenical Movement. The discussion of Orthodox 
ecclesiology is perhaps rather overweighted upon the Russian, as contrasted 
with the Greek, approach, and some of his strictures, while fully justified against 
Khomiakov and his successors, with their surprising ideological dependence 
upon German idealism, would perhaps be of less relevance against the more 
patristically-minded Greeks. Again, there is an almost complete neglect of the 
Anglican approach to ecclesiology, as distinct from that of both liberal and 
traditional Protestantism. 

Taking up again his main theme, Fr. Jaki eloquently expounds the return 
of recent Roman Catholic ecclesiology to its sources, which he discusses under 
the three heads of the Bible, the Fathers and Scholasticism. This leads him to a 
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very full and valuable account of the systematic research that is being done at 
the present time upon various branches of the subject: the Church’s unique and 
mysterious nature, its structure, its universal mediatorial character and its 
definition as the Body of Christ are successively brought under review. The 
author’s constant aim is to steer between the Scylla of a purely ‘mystical’ and 
immanentist view of the Church and the Charybdis of a dominantly ‘political’ 
and juridical one, and to show that the Roman position, properly understood, 
holds this middle course. Some readers will perhaps feel that insufficient justice 
has been done to a third element, namely the sacramental, and that the Roman 
position as it has crystallised since the Council of Trent has unduly subjected 
this to the juridical. This is clearly a matter of great delicacy, and it is accen- 
tuated by the fact that, in the Roman Church to-day, side by side with an in- 
creased emphasis in the best theological circles upon the sacramental nature of 


the Church, an emphasis which is encouraged by the remarkable revival of | 


Biblical and patristic study, there can also be discerned tendencies to an in- 
creased authoritarianism which is not perhaps unconnected with questions of 
personal psychology. The fact remains that Fr. Jaki has written a very useful 
book. 
Curist CHuRCH, E. L. MascaALu 
OxrForD 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Vols. VII—X by D. C. 





Somervell. Pp. 414. London: Oxford University Press (for the Royal | 


Institute of International Affairs), 1957. 25s. 


Once again Mr. Somervell has done his work admirably. It is, of course, | 


arguable that any abridgement must destroy the flavour of Dr. Toynbee’s 
Study; and those who hold that its range, discursiveness, rich annotations, and 
far-flung comparisons are more valuable than its controversial theoretical 
superstructure will prefer the full-length story. On the other hand, the line of 
argument is certainly clearer in Mr. Somervell’s single volume than in the 
original. Moreover, it is not irrelevant to ask how Toynbee’s philosophy of 
history stands the test when the prop of exuberant learning is withdrawn. 

In this second volume, emphasis moves from secular society, or Civilisation, 
to Religion. Dr. Toynbee no longer believes that a comparative study of civilisa- 
tions comprehends ‘everything of any significance in the history of Mankind’. 
‘Civilisations of the second generation’, he thinks, came ‘into existence, not in 
order to perform achievements of their own’, but ‘in order to provide an 
opportunity for fully-fledged higher religions to come to birth’. The four higher 
religions are ‘four variations on a single theme’; the churches embodying them 
‘are diverse approximations on Earth to one and the same Civitas Dei’; moreover, 
‘the species of society of which this Commonwealth of God is the sole and unique 
representative is of a spiritually higher order than the species represented by the 
civilisations’. 

These arguments are evidently of particular interest to readers of this 
JournaL. The present reviewer finds them hard to reconcile with his own study 
of the history of the Christian Church. When he is told that Christianity is ‘the 
climax of a spiritual progress’, he sees at best a half-truth; for does not this ver- 
sion leave out of account the inscrutability of Divine intervention in human 
history? The identification of existing churches with the ‘Commonwealth of 
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God’ seems to him an indefensible vulgarisation of Augustinian thought. The 
argument that ‘a church is militant on Earth for the purpose of winning This 
World for the Civitas Dei’, is unacceptable to those who believe that the Church’s 
task is the salvation of souls. The view (114) that Gregory VII was ‘dragged 
over the precipice by an apparently inevitable concatenation of causes and 
effects’ (he had to ‘struggle to reclaim the clergy from sexual and financial 
corruption’; he could not do this (?) ‘unless he tightened up the organisation of 
the Church’ ; this required a demarcation of the jurisdictions of Church and State, 
etc.) places an interpretation on the Investiture Contest which I cannot 
imagine any present-day scholar endorsing. 

At bottom Dr. Toynbee’s views on the inter-relationship of religion and 
civilisation are unsatisfactory because he pictures them fundamentally in dual- 
istic terms, almost as the manifestations of good and evil. The idea (so important 
in Luther’s thought) of the Divine working in (secular) society seems alien to 
his preconceptions. No less disconcerting is the assurance with which he 
approaches the work of God. In the ‘countless thousands of years to come’, we 
are told (go), either the existing religions ‘will snarl each other out of existence’, 
or they will fuse together to create ‘religious unity’; ‘one might run no great risk 
in forecasting’ (92) that ‘such new religions as might conceivably be discerned’ 
will ‘prove to be of no account in the long run’. The present writer is no theo- 
logian; but even to the historian it is startling to find God’s providence so 
hemmed in. Dr. Toynbee’s move towards a religious interpretation has been 
widely acclaimed; but in the present writer’s view he was on safer ground when 
he stuck to'the analysis of the genesis, growth and breakdown of civilisations. 

RoyA. INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, G. BARRACLOUGH 
CHATHAM House, : 
Lonpon S.W.1 


China and the Cross : studies in Missionary History. By Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
Pp. xii + 323. London: Longmans, Green, 1957. 25s. 

A century ago l’Abbé Huc published his Christianity in China, Tartary and 
Thibet, in three volumes, and since that time the only serious attempt to write a 
history of Christian missions in China has been Latourette’s important work, 
published in 1929.1 Though uniformly most fair to Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, the main emphasis was upon the growth and development of Protestant 
missions from 1840 onwards. China and the Cross covers, to a considerable extent, 
the same ground, but it is written from the standpoint of a Roman Catholic 
who can devote only a few pages to a theme which in Latourette’s work 
occupies two-thirds of the whole. 

In some 300 pages China and the Cross gives a true and balanced account of 
the whole sweep of Christian missionary enterprise in China from the Nestorian 
missions of the seventh century down to the year 1949. In the closing section it 
deals with that important quarter-century of growth in church-consciousness, 
and what the author calls ‘the sinification of the Chinese mission’, subsequent to 
the period dealt with in Latourette’s great work. A short epilogue, useful 
appendices and a bibliography add to the value of the book. 

In three comparatively short chapters the author deals with the legend that 
St. Thomas went to China, the history of the Nestorian church, and the early 

1K. S. Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China, London 1929. 
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Franciscan missions: themes which have been dealt with so admirably by A. C. 
Moule. 

The Nestorian stele, discovered in 1625, is still our chief source of information 
in regard to the Church in China during the T’ang dynasty. Fr. Cary-Elwes has 
supplemented his own account of the stele by giving Fr. Semedo’s translation 
of its inscription in an appendix. A more accurate translation would have been 
preferable. 

Our scanty information concerning the intrepid Franciscan pioneers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has been gathered together and woven into 
an interesting narrative, somewhat marred, however, by several slight inac- 
curacies. For instance, John of Montecorvino (48 and 57) could not have 
arrived in Cambulac (Peking) in 1292, as the text states. The most probable 
date is 1294, and after the death of Kublai Khan. Again, Kawshang, or Koshang 


(55) has been identified by Pelliot with Tung-sheng in Shansi, and consequently | 


the journey of Mark to join Rabban Sauma in Peking was no evidence that the 
fame of the latter had spread to Khorasan. Friar John’s letter (59) says that he 
bought one hundred and fifty (more probably forty) boys. Several times (62) 
Odoric is spelt Oderic. 1231 (64) should be 1331. Indeed misprints occur fre- 
quently throughout the text and bibliography. 

In many respects the chapter on “The Jesuit Age’ is the most important and 
interesting part of the book. We see the problems that emerge when the Chris- 
tian missionary enters a culture as alien from his own as that of the Chinese. 
Matteo Ricci, to whom Fr. Cary-Elwes rightly devotes considerable space, saw 
in Confucianism what might serve as a bridge between the Chinese and Christ. 
Men like Verbiest and Rhodes saw clearly that the future of the Chinese mission 
lay in the hands of the Chinese clergy. Yet, in spite of heroic efforts, only one 
Chinese was consecrated as bishop before the nineteenth century. The quarrel 
over the Chinese Rites is narrated with keen insight and tact. Here men of zeal, 
integrity and devotion to Christ are led by conscience into opposing camps. The 
result is bitter conflict, heartbreak and disaster. 





The final chapter, dealing with the period 1839 to 1949, is fair and impartial | 
in its account of Protestant missions. Fr. Cary-Elwes brings out the tragic | 
situation which arises when missions, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, are | 


identified in the minds of many Chinese with the forceful, imperialistic, com- 
mercially-exploiting power of the West. In the heroic Fr. Lebbe he sees a symbolic 


figure of a new forward movement, a modern missionary comparable to Fr. Ricci. | 


A short epilogue recounts briefly the tragic story of the crucifixion of the | 


Christian Church in post-war China. Yet the author believes that ‘the hour of 
Christ will come’, and ‘one day the mind of Christ and the mind of China will 
be made one’. Towards the bringing about of that happy consummation this 
book makes a noteworthy contribution. 

University OF MANCHESTER D. Howarp SMITH 


1 A. C. Moule, Christians in China before the Year 1550, London 1930. 
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Short Notices 





Meaning in History. By Karl Léwith. (Phoenix Books, P 16). Pp. viii +259. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 12s. 6d. 

History and Eschatology. By Rudolf Bultmann. (Gifford Lectures, 1955). Pp. x + 
171. Edinburgh: University Press (agent: Thomas Nelson), 1957. 15s. 

These two books are complementary to each other. They have a common 
purpose—an enquiry into a Christian estimate of history—and in many respects 
a common outlook which presupposes the significance of eschatology for a 
Christian understanding of their subject. 

Karl Léwith offers a brilliant and fascinating survey of the main attempts 
to provide a philosophy or theology of history from Orosius to Burckhardt. The 
discussions of Joachim of Floris, Vico, Hegel and Marx are of special importance. 
His method of treatment, working backwards from modern times to the Bible, 
is at first sight rather irritating, but probably no alternative method of approach 
could serve as well to make his meaning plain. The book abounds in valuable 
insights and the points of comparison and contrast between the authors with 
whom he is concerned are well elucidated. 

Professor Bultmann’s Gifford Lectures are published without material ex- 
pansion. His survey of the field covers more ground than that of Karl Léwith, 
but is naturally more thinly spread. There is a rapid survey of the presup- 
positions of Greek and Roman historiography as well as brief discussions of 
Spengler, Toynbee, Collingwood, Butterfield and even Jaspers. But the work, 
although it reviews all the more important names in the subject with insight 
and penetration, must not be judged primarily as a historical survey. The Lec- 
tures contain a definite and positive argument which runs through history and 
eschatology to existentialism. The central theme of history cannot be described 
in terms of trends or patterns. It is man himself, man in action and therefore 
man in encounter and decision. Those who expect a further contribution to the 
debate on Demythologisation or more light on the distinction between 
geschichtlich and historisch will be disappointed. The author’s well-known views 
on the interpretation of the New Testament may be presupposed; they are 
never obtruded. Here is richer and more substantial fare, a distinguished 
historian and theologian telling us what he makes of the problem of history and 
its relation to theology. The last chapter represents a deeply moving profession 
of faith. 

It is not to be expected that either book will command universal assent, but 
even the most critical reader will be grateful for being compelled to formulate 
his own questions afresh and to rethink one of the most pressing problems of the 
age under the guidance of two such stimulating companions. 

University OF DuRHAM H, E. W. Turner 
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A Descriptive Checklist of Selected Manuscripts in the Monasteries of Mount Athos. 
Compiled by Ernest W. Saunders, prepared for the press by Charles G. 
LaHood, Jr. Pp. xiv+36. Washington: Library of Congress Photo- 
duplication Service, 1957. (Obtainable from the Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 25, D.C.). $1.00. 

This is the third of a series of checklists designed to inform scholars of micro- 
films and photographs of manuscripts on Mount Sinai, in Jerusalem and on 
Mount Athos which are now available for reproduction in European and 
American libraries. In 1952 Professor Kenneth Clark published a list of manu- 
scripts photographed on Mount Sinai and in 1953 a similar list of manuscripts 
photographed in the libraries of the Greek and Armenian Patriarchates in 


Jerusalem, the results of an expedition in 1949-50; 2717 items were recorded in [| 
these earlier volumes. The present checklist is the outcome of a journey to [| 


Salonika and Mount Athos in 1952-3, but the author has added to an account 
of his own work the material collected by others and preserved in the Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in the Soviet-dominated section of Berlin, at 
Harvard University and in the Institut de Recherche et de l’Histoire des Textes 
in Paris. Apart from the checklist itself, Saunders has provided an introductory 
report of his expedition, a bibliography and brief comments on some of the books 
photographed. As a frontispiece there is an attractive view of Dionysiou. Manu- 
scripts of the New Testament were taken in aid of the International Greek 
New Testament Project. The principle on which non-Biblical manuscripts were 
selected appears to have been a practical one. Saunders writes that ‘in addition 
to the principal portion of the desiderata on our original list, we were able to 
meet the requests for special materials received from nine scholars and institu- 





tions in America and Europe’. These comprise mainly Greek but some Georgian | 


texts. Saunders makes in passing a number of useful observations on the present 


state of the monasteries and their libraries. A more careful proof-reading would | 


have remedied a number of misprints. 
SrpNEy Sussex COLLEGE, R. P. Casey 
CAMBRIDGE 


St. Cyprian, The Lapsed, The Unity of the Catholic Church. Translated and annotated 
by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, 25). Pp. 133. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1957. 21s. 

A useful volume, containing an introduction, translations of De Lapsis and 


De Unitate with fifty-two pages of notes. As one expects, Bévenot’s scholarship is | 


excellent. The one disappointment is the brevity of the nine-page introduction, 


for the general reader needs a fuller exposition of the circumstances which | 
elicited both treatises and a plain statement of the major problems, and it is | 
scarcely sufficient to leave him groping among the notes. The versions are fluent | 


and reliable. To the patristic scholar the notes must be the most valuable part 
of the book, in particular the comparatively long ones on the famous fourth and 
fifth chapters of De Unitate. Another feature is the space allowed to comment 
on Cyprian’s biblical text, perhaps a little disproportionate but intrinsically 
welcome. 

As is known, the editor holds that the ‘primacy text’ of De Unitate was the 
original and was revised by Cyprian, during the baptismal controversy. 
Neither form, he believes, is ‘ papalist’, since primatus indicates seniority rather 
than superiority, as Cyprian made clear in 256 a.p. For the detailed argument 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Fr. Bévenot refers, fairly enough, to his previous studies of this treatise. In the 
case of De Lapsis, however, there are some familiar problems (for instance, the 
disciplinary position of apostates before Cyprian’s time) which might well have 
been considered more fully within this volume. 
It should be noticed that the price of the volumes in this series has been 
reduced. 
University oF DuRHAM S. L. GREENSLADE 


The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria. By E. F. Osborn. (Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, New Series iii). Pp. xi + 206. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1957. 30s. 

To expound the thought of Clement of Alexandria is in itself a formidable 
undertaking. His thought is the reverse of systematic, his sources varied and his 
style diffuse and occasionally obscure. As Mondésert rightly points out, the 
whole context is often of considerable importance in determining the inter- 
pretation. of a single sentence. Of this Dr. Osborn has shown himself to be fully 
aware and is perhaps at his best in summarising and expounding the content of 
large extracts from the Stromateis in the course of his work. 

The book opens with a brief, but adequate survey of what is known of 
Clement himself and a summary discussion of the principal problems which 
arise from the extant works. Dr. Osborn confines his attention to the philosophy 
of Clement. This restriction of theme, however, wise enough in itself, raises its 
own problems, especially in respect of a writer like Clement whose philosophy 
is not easy to disentangle from his theology. It is, for example, tantalising to find 
a chapter on the Logos which inevitably appears to break off just at the point 
at which it seems to be gathering momentum. Certain judgments, particularly 
on Clement’s sense of history, while correctly drawn from the point of view of 
his philosophic predecessors, might need some qualification in the light of his 
interpretation of the basic data of Christian theology. His treatment of the 
Incarnation inevitably raises the question of the real extent of his apprehension 
of history. 

Dr. Osborn’s treatment of his subject is always orderly and clear and no 
major topic germane to his theme is neglected. There is even a short appendix 
on Clement’s Aeasthetics. The only really inadequate chapter is concerned with 
Symbolism, and it might be reasonably urged that a fuller treatment would 
quickly become involved in issues which were primarily theological rather than 
philosophical. The author has a keen and discriminating eye for Clement’s 
philosophical sources, and on the principal topics the opinions of his secular 
contemporaries and predecessors are carefully catalogued and compared. He is 
fully alive to the importance of Middle Platonism and of the fusion of Aristotel- 
ian and Stoic lines of thought in Antiochus of Ascalon. While full weight is 
given to the influence of Stoicism upon the ethical teaching of Clement, parti- 
cular reference of Musonius might well have been expected. 

Not content, however, with placing Clement in his own philosophical con- 
text, Dr. Osborn points out occasional parallels to modern philosophy and liter- 
ature. Here F. R. Tennant, John Wisdom, T. S. Eliot, Thomas Traherne, the 
Cambridge Platonists, and even more aptly, though less usually, A. A. Milne’s 
Man in the Bowler Hat. ;, 

The scale of treatment of the book is of necessity brief and does not lay claim 


| to the exhaustive erudition of a scholar such as Volker. If some readers are left 
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somewhat impatiently asking for more, this fact adds something to the clarity 
and not a little to the interest of the book. I suspect, however, that at points 
Dr. Osborn is inclined to make Clement appear rather more self-consistent than | 
he actually was, and would suggest that a parallel treatment of his theology 
might lead to a revision of the general impression of Christian advance upon 
secular philosophy which the author conveys so successfully. Did Clement’s 
philosophical training stand him in such good stead when he was engaged in 
interpreting the specifically Christian subject-matter? If Dr. Osborn would 
address himself to this question in the light of his previous studies, he would put 
us still further in his debt. 
Universiry OF DuRHAM H. E. W. Turner 


Magistri Fohannis Hus: Tractatus De Ecclesia. Edited by S. Harrison Thomson. 
(Studies and Texts in Medieval Thought). Pp. xxxvi+251. Colorado: | 
University of Colorado Press; Cambridge: W. Heffer, 1956. n.p. 

This is a notable and scholarly edition of an important medieval treatise, 
which has relation, on the one hand, to Wyclif’s De Ecclesia and, on the other 
hand, to the later ideas of the Protestant Reformers. Meanwhile, as the editor 
rightly insists, the primary reference of the work is to the immediate context of 
Hus’s own polemics in Bohemia, and the work has the kind of indebtedness to | 
Wyclif which Tyndale bears to Luther, a real debt, at times verbal, but always 
treated with independence and related to a new situation. I think the references 
to Marsiglius of Padua in many of the footnotes of this edition are sometimes | 
far-fetched, and, in any case, Hus’s treatise with its massive though modified | 
Augustinianism is far removed from the Italianate Aristotelianism of Marsiglius. 
The book was sent to Luther just after the Leipzig disputation in 1519 and one | 
wonders how different his career might have been had he read this treatise a 
year or so earlier. As it was, it came as a confirmation rather than an influence | 
on Luther’s ideas on the Church, though I have sometimes wondered if and | 
when Martin Bucer read it, and whether it may not have influenced his astonish- | 
ingly developed ecclesiology. It is evident, however, how little Hus can be des- | 
cribed as a ‘Reformer before the Reformation’, for if there is much which Luther 
could recognise as congenial, there is much else besides which belongs strictly to 
the medieval world and to theological discussion at the close of the fourteenth 
century. Indeed, in all these miatters, historians may be more profitably occupied 
in attending to thinkers in their actual context, rather than in the exciting gues- 
sing game of ‘Who borrowed what from whom?’ This useful tool is elegantly 
printed and produced with excellent indices. 

University OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 








Landgraf Philipp und die Toleranz: ein christlicher Fiirst, der linke Fliigel der Reformation | 
und der christliche Primitivismus. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. Pp. 54. Bad | 
Nauheim: Christian-Verlag, 1957. .p. 

This address was given by Dr. Littell on the occasion of his promotion to the | 
honorary doctorate at the University of Marburg. Very appropriately he chose 
to speak about the tolerance of Philip of Hesse, the founder of this university. 
He was the only prince among the Lutherans of his generation who refused to 
apply the death penalty to the sectaries and notably the Anabaptists. This is the 
more remarkable because some of the sectaries in his territory were of the revo- 
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lutionary and fanatical variety. Even so he would not have recourse to the 
penalty of death. Banishment and imprisonment alone would he employ. But 
banishment did no good. The Anabaptists refused to stay away. They believed 
themselves to be commissioned to go into all the world and proclaim the gospel. 
The only remaining possibility was to lock them up and the prisons of Hesse 
were full. Philip was not willing to leave it at that. He sought to convert the im- 
prisoned and to that end summoned the most sympathetic among the ministers 
to reason with the captives. Bucer came from Strassburg for the purpose. This 
tactic proved eminently successful in reclaiming the sectaries for the established 
churches, vastly more so than the policy of suppression. Those Christians who 
stood aloof from the world were stiffened by persecution but succumbed to 
friendliness. 

The ground of Philip’s tolerance was not the general respect or the general 
indifference which since the Enlightenment have often been the main ingredi- 
ents in religious liberty. His ground was rather primitivism. This term is used 
by Littell to describe the point of view that the Ideal State, whether sociological 
or religious, lay somewhere in the past, and further that this state should be 
restored in the present. Applied to Church History, primitivism means that the 
apostolic time was the golden age and the reformation should consist in its 
restoration. Philip of Hesse, along with the sectaries, believed that the early 
Church was the true and uncorrupted Church. For that reason he was unwilling 
to constrain those who strove for a like objective, albeit with a wrong inter- 
pretation. A further consideration was that the early Church had shed no blood 
over differences in religion. 

This address is abundantly documented, not only from the documents long 
available, but also from the recently published Anabaptist sources for Hesse. 

Yate Divinity ScHOOL, Ro anp H. Banton 
New Haven, Conn. 


Alfred the Great and his England. By Eleanor Duckett. Pp. 192 +4 maps. London: 
Collins, 1957. 12s. 6d. 

This work of popularisation, the fruit of wide reading, represents an attempt 
(largely successful, to judge from favourable reviews) to satisfy the interest in 
king Alfred and his England of a growing lay public. The well-known events of 
king Alfred’s reign are placed by the author against a continental background, 
and the discussion of the Alfredian translations of standard works from Latin 
into Anglo-Saxon, and of the prefaces accompanying them, is illustrated from 
time to time by free Modern English renderings. When, however, Dr. Duckett 
says that Alfred ‘wrote’ this or ‘wrote down’ that, it would appear that she has 
not weighed critically the observation of Dr. Kenneth Sisam (whose work 
nevertheless appears in her Bibliography) that ‘nothing in Asser’s Life suggests 
that Alfred wrote with his own hand’ (Studies in the History of Old English Liter- 
ature, 1953, 140). And in fact, Dr. Sisam’s suggestion that the king ‘would 
presumably dictate his version piecemeal, at the times he could spare, to one or 
more scholarly amanuenses who would give his words the written form they 
thought best’ would go far to explain the well-known ‘varieties’ of Alfredian 
prose. Dr. Duckett’s book unfortunately was written too early for her to take 
into account, in her discussion of the ‘Alfred Jewel’ in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, Professor D. Talbot Rice’s very plausible suggestion (The Antiquaries 
Journal, xxxvi (1956), 214-17) that the figure on the jewel represents not ‘Alfred 
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himself, or the Lord Christ, or one of his saints’, but a portion of a widespread 
medieval theme, namely the ‘Ascent of Alexander’ into the upper air. The book 
contains a number of misprints. 
80 Cecit Park, F, E. HARMER 
PINNER 


Saints and their Emblems in English Churches, revised ed. By R. L. P. Milburn. Pp. 
xxxviii + 284. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 12s. 6d. 

This little book, now revised for a second edition, is a series of short bio- 
graphies of the lives of saints popular in medieval England. The regular emblem 
of each is given, sometimes illustrated by line drawings, which if they are of un- 
certain style will certainly be useful to the casual visitor who wishes to identify 
particular figures in medieval church carvings and stained-glass. Mr. Milburn 
has also provided a brief introduction which is partly theological and partly 
historical. He concludes with an appendix on angels, prophets and sibyls and a 
glossary of technical terms. The work is unpretentious—Mr. Milburn tells us 
that he has not ‘attempted ... to make nice distinctions between truth and 
falsehood’—and it is obviously intended for those who like to ‘gaze about an 
ancient church’. They will certainly find it useful. The book is convenient for the 
pocket and well-printed. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Eric JOHN 


An Introduction to Canon Law in the Church of England. By Eric Waldram Kemp. 
(Lichfield Cathedral Divinity Lectures, 1956). Pp. 87. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1957. 8s. 6d. 

This admirable little book contains the three lectures which Canon Kemp 
delivered at Lichfield on the invitation of the Dean and Chapter. The first 
lecture deals with the formation of the Medieval Canon Law and with the in- 
fluence upon it of the great canon lawyers and commentators. The second lec- 
ture gives brief sketches of some of the outstanding ecclesiastical judges in 
post-Reformation England. In the third lecture ‘on a basis of a number of cases 
found in manuscript and printed sources some account is given of the mainten- 
ance of principles of the Medieval jurisdiction in the reformed Church of 
England in the period before the great doctrinal and ritual trials of the last 
century’ (Preface). 

A great deal of painstaking historical research lies beneath the easy read- 
ableness of these lectures. Men and cases, famous in their day but now almost 
forgotten, are brought to light and made to reveal the guiding principles by 
which the law of the Church of England was and still should be governed. The 
publication of this book is most timely. The revision of the Canon Law now being 
undertaken by the Convocations has aroused many fears and suspicions among 
Churchmen of widely different schools of thought. The question is everywhere 
being asked: ‘Will the new canons be a rigid and tyrannous instrument of 
discipline, by which the life of the Church will be shackled for generations ?’ 
The cause of this fear is to be found in an ignorance of the true nature of Canon 
Law and a misunderstanding of the traditional way of administering it. Canon 
Kemp’s object in writing these lectures is to remove the cause of this fear by 
making easily accessible something of his own knowledge of what Canon Law 
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SHORT NOTICES 


has been, is and should be. The lectures deserve to be widely read, and not least 
by those who are engaged in revising the Canon Law, or in attacking the revi- 
sion, and by those who have and will have the responsibility of administering it 
when it is revised. 
Tue PALAcE, % Rosert Exon. 
EXETER 


Whitgift and the English Church. By V. J. K. Brook. (‘Teach Yourself History). 
Pp. 190. London: English Universities Press, 1957. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Brook has given us a brief biography of John Whitgift, archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1583 to 1604, years that were in many ways critical ones for 
the Elizabethan settlement of religion. These are the decades that witnessed the 
full intensity of the Puritan attack upon the Elizabethan Church—that ‘un- 
happy compound of Popery and the Gospel’, against which Gualter had earlier 
warned, and because of which England was, in the words of the Puritan authors 
of the Admonition, ‘so far off from having a church rightly reformed, according 
to the prescript of God’s word, that as yet we are not come to the outward face 
of the same.’ 

From the days when he first crossed the swords of controversy with Thomas 
Cartwright in Cambridge, through the pages of their extended literary conflict 
and the years of his rule of the see of Worcester, Whitgift was the implacable 
foe of the Puritan reformers. In 1583 he brought to Canterbury an inflexible 
and fearless determination to withstand the assaults of the Disciplinarians. ‘I 
have taken upon me’, he informed Burghley, ‘the defence of the religion and 
rites of this Church . . . the reducing the ministers thereof to uniformity and 
due obedience. Herein I intend to be constant.’ His was constancy in a cause 
wholly that of Elizabeth Tudor. Those, as she wrote to James VI of Scotland, 
who ‘would have no kings but a presbytery’ were truly in the queen’s eyes ‘a 
sect of perilous consequence’. Hooker’s famous remark: ‘By the goodness of 
Almighty God and his servant Elizabeth, we are’ might well be re-phrasedon 
the level of the Puritan controversy ‘By the will of Elizabeth and her servant, 
John Whitgift, we stand fast’. 

Readable, informative, and presenting a truer portrait of Whitgift than is 
sometimes given by those who see him only in the role of a harsh administrator, 
Mr. Brook’s volume is disappointing in some respects. Much of the story is 
simply Paule and Strype smoothly re-told, but to-day one looks for the incor- 
poration of at least some of the results of the immense amount of research that 
has been devoted to the Tudor period in the last decade. A spate of new studies 
has thrown much light on the real nature of Elizabethan Puritanism, for example, 
while the work of J. E. Neale in the history of Elizabeth’s parliaments has 
provided materials at many points for a revision of the story of the defence of 
the Establishment. Only through such popular volumes as those of this “Teach 
Yourself History’ series do the conclusions of scholars move from their shelves to 
the mind of the general reader. Mr. Brook’s appreciative study of Whitgift 
might have been more exciting for the man to whom the archbishop was a 
stranger, and more convincing to those brought up to look upon him as the 
episcopal servant of a State-controlled ecclesiastical system. 

THe GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, P. M. DAWLEY 
New YoRK 
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Henry Morse: Priest of the Plague. By Philip Caraman. Pp. xi+201 +7 plates. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1957. 18s. 

Fr. Caraman has written a colourful and vivid account of Jesuit activity in 
England during the first half of the seventeenth century. Every effort is, of course, 
made to set the Roman Catholic missionary in as fair a light as possible; and his 
kindness and generosity to the poor, courage and skill in tending the sick, 
humanity towards prisoners, zeal and success in effecting conversions, loyalty 
to King and Country in the persons of Charles I and his queen, and a burning 
desire to seek his own crown of martyrdom, all stand out here in shining con- 
trast with the apparent cruelty, stupidity, cowardice, disloyalty, greed and 
ignorance of Puritan England and the Dutch Republic. Examples of these last, 
inter alia, are to be found in the vindictiveness of the so-called sub-curate of St. 
Margaret’s in contriving the arrest of the saintly Fr. Southworth at the very 
time that he was working day and night to succour the plague-stricken inhabi- 
tants of Westminster; the greed, perjury and general infamy of pursuivants like 
Newton; the inhumanity of the Dutch, who ravished the chaste and murdered 
babies, despite the chivalry extended towards themselves by the Roman 
Catholic, Colonel Gage; the cowardice of protestant ministers such as Richard 
Kephale, who ran away from the London plague of 1636, while the Roman 
Catholic priests, both jesuit and secular, remained to fight it; and finally the 
cruelty displayed towards the papists by the parliamentarians. Generally 
speaking it would be true to say, and this study unconsciously emphasises the 
point, that in contrast with the Church of Rome abroad, which, wherever the 
Counter-Reformation gained the upper hand, suppressed heresy systematically 
and ruthlessly, the persecution of Roman Catholics in England was an hap- 
hazard, sporadic and hot-blooded affair evoked by such happenings as the 
Gunpowder Plot or fears of the French queen. The very fact that men like Fr. 
Blount in London and Fr. Holtby in the north could operate unscathed for so 
long tells its own story. During the years 1627-37 the pursuivant, Francis 
Newton, brought some thirty-seven priests before Secretary Coke, all of whom 
were discharged. No priest, indeed, had been executed for ten years when 
Charles I himself intervened to save Henry Morse from the gallows. Even 
Parliament was not as bloody as might have been expected. ‘I had hoped to be 
hanged, but in vain,’ wrote the notorious Fr. Robinson. 

Nevertheless, Fr. Caraman’s hero, Henry Morse, whose career has been 
built up on slender foundations, is a very attractive figure. Single-hearted, 
devoted, tireless, ever seeking the martyr’s crown, Morse, like St. Paul of old, 
lived a life made up of ceaseless labours, hazards, hardships, adventures, per- 
secutions and imprisonments, which ended inevitably at Tyburn, where his 
final testament presumably sums up the aim and object of this biography: 
‘I have a secret to declare ... the kingdom of England will never be truly 
blessed until it turns to the Catholic and apostolic faith.’ 

The seven illustrations are excellent; and the descriptive background, 
particularly of plague-stricken London, admirable. A book to be recom- 
mended. 

BLATHERWYCKE RECTORY, A. TinpaAt Hart 
PETERBOROUGH 
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Light and Enlightenment : a Study of the Cambridge Platonists and the Dutch Arminians. 
By Rosalie L. Colie. Pp. xiii +162. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1957- 20s. 

The influence of the Remonstrants on the thought of Benjamin Whichcote 
and his followers has previously received cursory attention from F. J. Powicke 
and W. K. Jordan. Miss Colie follows up this cue by exploring the common 
interests of a quartet of congenial thinkers: Henry More and Ralph Cudworth, 
and their Dutch opposite numbers, Philippus van Limborch, the urbane 
apologist and historian of the Arminian movement, and Jean Le Clerc, his 
vivacious colleague on the staff of the Amsterdam Remonstrant seminary. All 
four parted company with high Calvinism: they advocated religious toleration, 
albeit within sharply defined limits, in what Baxter described as a ‘contentious, 
dividing age’. All four were at first supporters of Cartesianism; later they became 
its critics in varying degrees of hostility as they came to realise how deeply it 
undercut their theology. 

With the aid of a wide range of contemporary material, including unpub- 
lished correspondence now in the library of the University of Amsterdam, Miss 
Colie examines their position in the theological and philosophical scene, paying 
close attention to More’s criticism of Spinoza; the lively pamphlet-war 
launched in Holland after the publication of Spinoza’s Opera Posthuma; and 
Cudworth’s contribution to the controversy precipitated by the mechanistic 
theories of Hobbes. The last chapter contains an outline of Cudworth’s vast and 
inchoate masterpiece The True Intellectual System of the Universe, as abbreviated 
and edited by Le Clerc for his Bibliothéque Choisie. 

Miss Colie is at her weakest when sketching the background in chapter i. 
An inauspicious opening paragraph dismisses seventeenth-century English 
theological literature as uniformly offensive and barbarous. Less than justice 
is done to eirenic influences at the Synod of Dort: the foreign delegates were 
invited expressly to ensure caution; Joseph Hall’s pacific sermon was praised, 
if not altogether implemented; and the synodical canons were too mild for 
Gomar. The assertion that James I ‘let it be known abroad that he was a pas- 
sionate Calvinist in theology’ (17) does not accord with his well-briefed spokes- 
men’s defence of universal grace at the synod. The Remonstrance of 1610 did 
not reject the doctrine of election, and stopped short of denying the final 
perseverance of the elect (8). Peter Baro was appointed to his Cambridge 
professorship in 1574, not 1595, and enjoyed an honourable reign of twenty-two 
years (14). The claim that the English Presbyterians were wholly impervious to 
Arminian influences (21) needs qualifying in the light of the contrary evidence 
brought forward in O. M. Griffith’s Reason and Learning. The reference to James 
I’s campaign against Conrad Vorstius (16) would be more intelligible if the 
latter’s Socinian leanings had been mentioned, for the book that figured in the 
royal auto-da-fé was the contentious Tractatus theologicus de Deo. 

The inexactitudes of chapter i do not, however, set the pace for the rest of 
the book which is useful and illuminating; and its readers will be grateful that 
Miss Colie has explored this significant by-way with such sympathetic enthus- 
iasm. There is an extensive bibliography. 

St. ALBAN’s VICARAGE, Douc as CARTER 
Hutt 
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White Kennett 1660-1728, Bishop of Peterborough: a Study in the Political and 
Ecclesiastical History of the Early Eighteenth Century. By G. V. Bennett. (Thirl- 
wall Prize Essay, 1955). (Church Historical Society Publication). Pp. xii + 
290 +3 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 1957. 42s. 

‘None,’ Dr. Bennett writes in his summing-up of White Kennett’s character, 
‘would call him a profound or deeply spiritual man’; ‘there is nothing among 
Kennett’s surviving manuscript material’, he observes earlier, ‘of a devotional 
or theological nature’. ‘Practicality of mind’ was Kennett’s characteristic, 
rather: ‘he had what amounted to a passion for efficiency and organisation’. 
Since he also possessed ‘a severe moral outlook’, together with a ‘shortness of 
temper and passionate desire to assert his own rectitude’, it is not altogether 
surprising that, in what Dr. Bennett calls ‘the heroic age of party faction’, 
Kennett became ‘in the eyes of his high-flying and Non-juring opponents, one 
of the most hated men in England’. Of these opponents Francis Atterbury was 
Kennett’s ‘arch-enemy’; but none of them went so far as did Richard Welton, 
the rector of Whitechapel, with his notorious altarpiece (an illustration of it 
adorns the book), in which Kennett, unmistakable through the black patch on 
his forehead which he wore as the result of a trepanning, took the place of Judas 
Iscariot. 

But Kennett was by no means only a controversialist in the ecclesio-political 
sphere. ‘Early associated with the S.P.C.K.’, a staunch supporter of the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners and ‘one of the first members’ of the S.P.G., he 
preached sermons for all of them—‘there can be no doubt that he was one of the 
foremost preachers of his day’—wrote a pamphlet, The Charity Scholar, which 
‘was rapidly adopted by the S.P.C.K. as a programme for the model charity 
school’, and gave the S.P.G. ‘a library dealing with American affairs’. To 
Peterborough Cathedral also—from 1708 till 1718 he was dean and thereafter 
bishop of Peterborough—Kennett gave over fifteen hundred books. As his first 
biographer, William Newton, remarks, ‘A Sober Clergyman, or Scholar, was 
always welcome in his Study’; and it is as a scholar, perhaps, that he is now best 
remembered. Apart from the historical work published under his own name— 
and Kennett’s Register can still be useful within its brief compass (1660—2)—he 
was behind Le Neve’s Fasti, Samuel Knight’s Colet and Browne Willis’s Mitred 
Abbies. It was also through his kindness that Thomas Hearne went to St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Dr. Bennett has written a straight biography, clear in arrangement if not 
always in wording (e.g. ‘the idea was a political move at a most troubled junc- 
ture of politics’). Its outstanding quality is its large dependence upon un- 
published manuscript material, mainly from the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library but also from Lambeth, Christ Church, Peterborough and 
elsewhere. 

New COLLEGE, Gerorrrey F, NuTTALL 
University OF LONDON 


Failure in the Far East: why and how the breach between the Western World and China 
first began. By Malcolm Hay. Pp. xii +202. London: Spearman, 1957. 18s. 
This book sets out to explain the failure of Christian missions in China in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The tale told is of a successful 
Jansenist plot against Jesuits. Material from the unprinted papers (now at 
Blairs College) of the old Scots College in Paris is used and in particular the 
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SHORT NOTICES ) 


correspondence of William Leslie, who resided in Rome from 1640 to 1707, was 
Agent of the Scottish Mission and, from 1659, archivist to the Congregation of 
Propaganda. Leslie’s importance is stressed. He ‘was one of the chief promoters, 
in the Congregation of Propaganda, of a Roman policy which led . . . to the 
almost complete ruin of the long established Jesuit missions in China’. This 
estimate is based in effect on the correspondence; but of the value of the corres- 
pondence as evidence there is no adequate examination. Most extracts provided 
are unhelpfully brief. They reveal garrulous venom, poor judgement and im- 
pressive claims to confidential information; the not uncommon stuff in fact of 
exiles’ letters. 

A history of events in China is preceded by an account of seventeenth-century 
hostility to Jesuits in Europe. There are interesting descriptions of the problems 
of Roman Catholics in Scotland and of the relations of James II and the 
papacy. These are perhaps the most valuable parts of the book. Less happy is 
the setting of the general scene. Developments are not related to an intelligible 
political and diplomatic background, and Jansenism is so unsympathetically 
described and so loosely defined that the force of the author’s contentions is 
weakened. 

The attempt to combine a use of the papers at Blairs College with an 
expression of strongly held views on East-West relations is not entirely happy, 
and the book is ill-balanced. It is, too, patently partisan and may irritate by 
large claims and by frequent criticism of others. It contains, nevertheless, much 
of interest on seventeenth-century Roman Catholicism, and the author deserves 
thanks for this further revelation of what is available in the papers at Blairs Col- 
lege. These seem a rich mine for the student of ecclesiastical animosities. 

EXETER COLLEGE, W. G. Barr 
OxForD 


Articles of Enquiry Addressed to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford at the Primary 
Visitation of Dr. Thomas Secker, 1738. Transcribed and edited by H. A. Lloyd 
Jukes. (Oxfordshire Record Society Publication, xxxviii). Pp. 182. Oxford: 
Oxfordshire Record Society, 1957. 25s. 

The publication of bishop Secker’s Articles of Enquiry issued preparatory to 
his primary visitation of the diocese of Oxford constitutes a valuable addition 
to eighteenth-century Articles and throws much light on ecclesiastical standards 
and conditions in a typical rural diocese. Secker’s Articles were twelve in 
number, and the answers to them illustrate in detail such matters as the strength 
of papist and protestant Dissenters, the proportion of schools, and the temporal 
possessions and revenues of the clergy. Most particularly, however, they reveal 
the number of times divine service was performed each Sunday with or without 
a sermon, the season observed for catechising, the frequency of celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and the proportion of incumbents resident or non-resident 
on their benefices. Broadly speaking, the resultant picture shows close corres- 
pondence with the Visitation Returns for the diocese of York in 1743 and little 
change from post-Restoration days. It is to be regretted, however, that present 
costs of printing have prevented the addition of an editorial Introduction, 
pointing out the inferences drawn and the remedies recommended by Secker in 
his Visitation Charge in 1741. This Charge is almost entirely devoted to the 
bishop’s directions to his clergy arising from his study of their 1738 answers and 
deals with such matters as catechising, confirmation, numbers of communicants, 
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frequency of celebration of the Holy Communion, psalmody, the reverent per- 

formance of divine scrvice on Holy Days as well as Sundays, and the presentation 

of persons wilfully absenting themselves from church. Indeed, this Charge is the 

best comment on and interpretation of the Articles and replies here published. 

Mr. Lloyd Jukes has performed his editorial task carefully and thoroughly; and 

the lack of an Introduction from his hand is, therefore, the more to be regretted. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, N. SyKEs 
CAMBRIDGE 


Church Life in Norway, 1800-1950. By Einar Molland. Translated by Harris 
Kaasa. Pp. vii+120. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1957. 
$2.00. 

This is an excellent short introduction to the national church of Norway. 
Professor Molland has managed to pack a hundred and fifty of the most eventful 
years of its history into fewer than that number of pages, and at the same time 
to be thoroughly lucid and illuminating. He sketches in a masterly way the 
interplay of theology and politics, the diverse influences of a puritanical pietism 
and Grundtvigianism, the impact of the modern scientific outlook and the con- 
flict between liberal and conservative theology, and the pressures of more recent 
and testing events. The highlights of the story are the Haugean revival at the 
beginning of the period, the Johnsonian in the middle, and the leadership of 
bishop Berggrav during the Nazi occupation. The revivals were largely lay 
movements, which led to a considerable democratisation of the State Church, 
and to the development of the Inner Mission organisations and the establish- 
ment of a Menighetsfakultet in rivalry to the University Faculty of Divinity in 
Oslo. If nothing is said of any Free Church contribution to Church life in Nor- 
way, and indeed the existence of Free Churches is scarcely recognised, that may 
well be because, as the author says, Dissent has never made such headway in 
that country. Yet there are Free Churches, and, small though they are, an 
interesting word might have been said about relations between them and the 
State Church. But the State Church has had to cope with something very like 
Free Churchmanship within its own borders, arising from the strongly lay pat- 
tern of its revivals, and it has shown an admirable flexibility in doing so. Profes- 
sor Molland’s account of it, of which his translator has given us a very readable 
version, may well have something to say, not only to the student who wishes to 
supplement his knowledge of modern Church History, but also to those who 
are concerned with the problem of Christian unity to-day. 

WEsLEY House, P. S. Watson 
CAMBRIDGE 
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